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GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse &, Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPZRTI. 


Ay Rie or 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anv LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So, 18th St., vesadeiate. Dresden, Germany. 

“TI declare Mrs. Ratcli ay pe to be my only 
representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be ezeperes by Aer.”’ 

\Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 

June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 Bast 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 126th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Cencert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Develop t and Compl Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 








Mr, and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60vh Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
196 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone--Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West séth Street, New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing end Perfecting the Voice, 
18 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays, 

Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 114 East 54th Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio; 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
So. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b'ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio ; 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, CRATORIO. CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th St N. . 
Tuesdays and Fridays. ee wee 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
14 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


ano, 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
11) East 73d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (&/der) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


$14 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class eae | society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E, AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 








OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: 380 West 59th Street, New York. 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2871 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 





atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCII and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 338d Street. New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 27 Abbey Bualding, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STUDIO : 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 








CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street. New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK'’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Piaying 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection . ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 


H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 


For particulars address ‘ 
28 West 19th Street. New York 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address: 157 East 36th Street, New York. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano. Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York cer. 

Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 

branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
5S. FROEHLICH, Director. 





Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 


Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Addres : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
‘*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hoid the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument '""—Wwa. MASON 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel! 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 

Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

ORAIORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. _ 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 








Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street. New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 


Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New York 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 938d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E 


Catenhusen as an exceHent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILL!I LEHMANN, 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


FRANK G. DOSSERT. Director. 





Address : 102 East 84th Street, New York 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. Instruction, 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address; 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St..New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. FLORENZA d'ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her “ Special Teachers 

Course. Instruction. 124 East 44th Stree’, New 

York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N. J. 


Mme, LUISA CAPPIANI, 
128 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs. ELizABETH CHURCHILL Maver, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours: from 12 M. to! P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of *“*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony." 
« “Complete Musical Analysis." 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





- Opera, Concert and Oratorio; aiso Piano 
Instruction. 





ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist, 
will return to America September 1. For engage- 
ments and lessons (Leschetizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 





Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 





THE: MUSICAL COURIBRN.' 





Penis 


3 


London, England. 








CCMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


Mae. _ EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue | Blanche, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust; PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 

31 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 





Mise-en- 


Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

6% RUE CONDORCE®. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIRKE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau. 


Mile. 


PARIS. 


JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in @ class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille Paris, France. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Maret. MRE. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 


tound, Not a stopping place, but a Home, 
Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 








MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Pare Monceau.) 63% Rue de Prony, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Paicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 








Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

a 11> Rue de Milan. Paris. 
a. EMILE BERTIN, 

Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Maiiyrs, Paris. 


in regular cast. 


DELLE SEDIE, ‘Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 

practice Voice, lyric declamation languages, 

solfége. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three vears. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 





A, B,C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


865 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SUMMER COURSE 


AT THE 


Virgil Piano School, 


The Entire Course will include Thirty-five Lessons. Price, $45 00. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director \ tgil Piano School, 26 & 29 West 15th St., New York City. 


Beginning August 8 and lasting five weeks. for 
the special accom modation of teachers and others 
who wish to learn the Virgil Method during 
vacation time. 


Full Corps of Teachers Ten Recitals Free. 


—— TIES: Piano Technic; Preparing 

eachers to Teach the Virgil Method ; Practi- 

— Harmonv. Lessons in Theory and Play- 

ing ; Advanced Instruction in loterpretati on 
and Public Performance. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Voca! Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 











JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boy ston Street, Boston 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 











Voices Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic sing Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M, Vermandele, 


17 Rue de Treves., 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 
FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 











Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President, 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Princifal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Daft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vislin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fcr catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGOS, 








Musical Director and Sreretary, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princifal—Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, jones ody Ts Singing, 
Sight Reading ‘Instrumental oral, Orchestra), 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 i 46, 6d. per tern 
of twelve weeks. 

Stef of 190 Professors, Over 3.500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, exams 

Victoria Embankment, London, EK. C 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Ear!'s Court, 8. W . London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Condactor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen's Hall, &e., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 


Ne. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Syste, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paria. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or sma!) orchestras. 
@ Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK1, 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS, EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and al| speech and 
voice defects corrected. 
“Mrs. Emil a ey is @ cocognized authority 
on vocal traini —Th: 

“Mrs. Behnke i« well known as a most excellent 
teacher 507 a thoroughly philosophical princi. 


ples.” - 7 ae Lancet. 
“ Earl's Court Square, Londoa, 8. W. 





The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Masicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY, 


The best means of advertising everything connected | 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland Specimen 
terms will fe 


ed 
offices! 19 ier ms 7 ToNBOR, ~ Wr iMabatb: 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Mcsik wolf, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
hell, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen. Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 





E. 14th STREET. NEW YORE. 


19 & 21 


Apply for Catalogues. 











a THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
public, 
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CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TKACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt: Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); *charwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 190 marks ($90.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoel), 


DRIESDAN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-cighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c. ; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director. 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoidi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutemacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!, Orgen: 
Ronruberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Edzcation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admissior 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros 
pectus and {ull list of teachers at the offices of THE Musical COURIER and through 
Prof. BUGEN KRANTZ, Director 











COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 
TEE CONSANRVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER, 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumenta! (comprising all solo and al! orches‘ral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divi ied into two sections (a) concert singinz and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for piavoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy. choral singing, ensemble plaving (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elooution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers ’ 

Winter Term will begin September 15 ; next entrance examination takes place September 15 at the 
College (Welfstrasse, ) The yearly fees are 300 marks (75) fer piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for > oto singing. 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


PAINTER & EWING,|NEW WATER MOTORs. 
For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machiries and all 
PIANOS. 








work, strong and durable. 
No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAHOGANY . 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT“ SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, @ Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


0. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions. 

& % @ 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








Have you seen our__—_ 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ae 1 f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices +} 209 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





36 Sixth 8 reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.c&P.EBERARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Tuorovcu Musica, EpucaTIon AFTER THE MetHoDs or Foremost 
EvuROPEAN CONSERVATORIES. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 


Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Riocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and (Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


the School Year and Summer Term. 


Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 


ress. For Catalogues addres 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Otncinnati, Ohio. 





mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Chicago Musical College, 
Centre! Music Hall, Chicago, Iii. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZieCFELD, 

Louis Fax, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. 
WILtLiaM CaSTLe, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Cata‘ogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . : . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . .  . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, : - «+ Organ. 
8. BE. JACOBSOHN, . » + Violia. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 








THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising alb solo and all orchestral instruments), 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Compositicn. Theory, Musical History) ; 
FeLix DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EH®LICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, 
A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHU! Z-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, ©. ©. TAUBER’, L. C, WOLF (Piano); FR. 
Pogenttz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director ‘Urgan); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin); LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ (’Cello), etc , ete. 

Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
3 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 4.M. to 1 P.M. 
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THE MusicaL COURIER, t 
PARIS, June 16, 1896. 


Norice.—Single copies of Tur Musica Courter fo be 
had, or ordered, at Brentano's, 37 Ave. de COpéra; Gali- 
gnant’s, 224 Rue Rivoli; The Celtic, 37 Rue Marbeuf, and 
& Clément-Marot, Paris 


AMERICAN Giris AND Musicar CAREERS 


The crowd of the theatre never enters into bonds of fealty to one woman 
No public pet has staying power,—Nym Crink ie 


LTHOUGH head and table areefull of interest- 
ing French musical novelties for discussion, my 
heart does not seem to be able to get away from this disas- 
trous and pathetic subject of American girls and musical 
careers. 

It is not the career side of the subject that broods on my 
spirit and holds my thought. It is not desire for career 
for women. It is not anxiety even that women launched 
in career should succeed; it 1s not ambition for wider life, 
broader field and more ambitious sphere for my sex. 

Not a bit of it! If I had my way I would have laws 
passed prohibiting women from entering public careers of 
all kinds, and even from earning money. I consider itina 
sense a humiliation, an error, a misfortune—a great, great 
misfortune—when a woman is forced by circumstances into 
public life, and one of the plainest signs of the abnormality 
of herself or her times when for any reason assigned she 
walks into it of her own free will. 

I do not mind it so much for older women or for mussy, 
restless wives. They have little to lose comparatively, 
anyway, and are generally only wabbling around in search 
of fun, change, money, &c. 

Where my heart gets caught is with these young, sweet, 
lovely, fresh, dear girls who have so much to lose and so 
little to gain by this unnatural, vulgar, wasteful, bloom- | 
destroying, character-deforming, head-tgrning, heart-hard- 
ening, wretched and altogether abominable fight for the | 
footlights. 

I am drawn and held to the subject as day by day I | 
realize more and more the supreme value of the home over 





‘the stage, of the appreciation of one worth-while lover 


over the brutal seifishness of a public, of Love over Art, 
of the creation of human beings over the creation of rdéles, 
of a beautiful womanhood over any grade of artistic ex- 
cellence, of death in the arms of regard rather than in the 
gutters of talent prostitution, and of a future in the propa- 
gation of future rather than in the oblivion of one more 
unfortunate who builds on self. and sinks in the sands of | 
worthless vanity before a third of her life is spent. 

I do not refer to absolute genius, to the incontestable 
genius who comes by divine call and acts by divine will, 
who is robbe1 of her birthright for the sake of the race. 
That sort of woman appears once in a generation and is 
cared for by Fate. We have nothing to do with her case. 

I can speak of the rank and file of American girls who, 
like flies around fly paper, swarm here in these Paris 
studios year after year in search of an imaginary happi- 
ness; girls gentle, tender, lovely, lovable, created to be 
wives, mothers, helpers of men and teachers of children; 
who have no more fitness of talent, personality, character- 
istics, means or instincts to become great artists than they 
have to be Greek scholars, inventors of mathematical sys- 
tems or discoverers of the North Pole; girls who, instead 
of being encouraged, ought to be shove/ed home out of 
these false-hope fens, these hopeless and hapless bournes 
whence few, if any, ever return. 

I speak of the great mass of feminine mediocrity which 
at home, and taught by home, could amuse, entertain, 
help art, be artistic, listen, sing, play, adorn, enrich their 
own place, but who are lost, hopelessly lost, on the sea of 
greater achievement. 

I mean girls who mistake vanity for ambition, talent for 
genius, restlessness for instinct, stupid flattery for discrim- 
mating appreciation, and who have neither earnestness 
of purpose, patience, art, love nor study sincerity suffi- 


| lover. 


cient to create a position for which they were never born. 
By which I mean the average girl studying abroad. 
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(which means selfish), and then calls it being ‘“‘ sensible "' 
and you ‘‘foolish"’ to care, Love laughs at your economy, 


To arrive at the best public place even with talent and | and scolds when the money is gone and your gloves are 


zustinct means suicide of youth and age; youth in pursuit, 
age in useless melancholy oz palsied effort. All for a thin 
middle slice of life of some five or ten years of admiration 
which is ‘‘ curiously uncertain, irsanely unreasonable, un- 
speakably heartless.’’ and liable to die in a day because 
wholly based on the most perishable qualities. 

It is the disaster of this suicidal mania upon the youth 
quarter of life—the love age, the nest-building, bird-mak- 
ing time, when the veins are on fire, the muscles like 
twisted steel, and the nerves quiverinz to the touch—that 
keeps my mind chained to this subject and will not let 
me free. 

It is an outrage to posterity that so much lovely woman- 
hood should be cooped up in dingy studios, wasted in 


| dingier agencies, occupied with selfish or indifferent money- 


making agents, and with their heads and thoughts all set 





on that one parched, ungrateful, tawdry strip of life called | 


“ career,"’ at such a beautiful and important stage of their 
existence. 

It is not as with the school life, when a graceful course 
of instruction marches side by side witn the feminine 
nature, enriching, ennobling and in no way harming it. 
There is something in this prima donna preparation, in 


worn. Love scolds when children are there if he does not 
happen to want them, and chides if they are not there 
when he happens to wish it so. Love brings home expen- 
sive knick-knacks, forgetting that you must need a maid 
and wondering why your fingers are rough and your cheeks 
pale. Love pets the actress and prima donna, and tells 
you be content with his respect. Love puts scalding tears 
in your eyes and asks you what the devil you are crying 
about. Love tears you from your pedestal (if he can) and 
kicks you when you are down. Love breaks your heart 
and tells you to brace up and look pleasant. When you 
die for him he calls you a fool. 

Love outrages your honor, your love, your hearth, your 
pride, your happiness and your soul, and tosses it off with a 
** We're born so, madame; you keep still and take it!" 

Up to a certain point rubbing a diamond polishes it; 
beyond that point it wears and the precious stone falls 
away in dust. Nature has its limits and the worm its turn- 
ing point. 

Small wonder if bicycle wheels come to pass over Love's 
toes, if bloomers are phcenixes of burnt idols, and if pétrole 


| footlights are made to replace the lights in Love's eyes! 


the hollow, selfish artificiality of it, the concentration on 
self, the thin art veneer, and the cattle-trader dealings to | 


which the mediocre are liable, which distorts the youthful 
feminine nature. 
The forced abandon of manner which so many of our 


sweet girls come to assume in order to seem stagey and | 


theatrical, so as to curry favor with managers and create an 
impression of being dramatic and undomestic, is grotesque 
and stupid. They would make excellent subjects of cari- 
cature. The scornful expression of these soft, sweet- 
looking girls against all ideas of love, lovers, of wifehood, 
motherhood, homekeeping and general womanly souldom, 
is to me a horror, as though I should find their beauti- 
ful bodies maimed or twisted. 

It is by no means either the pretty coquetry of girls in 
their teens who, while assuming an indifference, tremble 
at the sight of a letter or the sound of a voice; it is the 
natural outcome of environment, of a hardening, tough- 
ening, unrefining tendency while in the pursuit of a 
wholly selfish object. 


For I speak of the girls who know absolutely nothing | 


of art instinct, less of perfection, and still less of the 
demands of an artist life, but who are blindly, deadly set 
on ‘‘a public career.’’ And by this I mean the average 
girl studying abroad. 
An UnperLyine Cause. 

One of your recent New York funny papers has a clevet 
picture of a winged Love, forlorn and neglected, standing 
between two new women, one in judge’s gown and wig, 


the other (might have been) worshipping at a stage foot- | 


light, a music score in her hand. 


The legend reads: ‘‘ Who's going to care for this boy in 


days to come ?"’ 

Well, Love is always pictured as he was born—adorable 
assiduous, gallant, thoughtful, charming and devoted— 
altogether worth the life, body, soul, even death, of his 
owner. 

He was created for this special rdle, and remained so 
for a long time, till he got spoiled. Had he remained so 
this essay need never have been written, this subject need 
never be discussed; women would never have dreamed of 
anything else. 

For there is not one woman in a thousand who would 


if she could, or could if she would, even /Ainé of anything | 


on earth outside of a well-loved life by a worth-while 
It would have been an impossibility as for a dis 
turbance in the immutable laws of gravitation. Unfor- 
tunately the pole got twisted, hence all the resulting dislo- 
cations. 

Were there only the ideal home life to point to, the task 
of direction would be easy, and few, if any, would 
combat it. 

But you see Love is not always the adorable child he 
was created. He is often as ugly, disagreeable, ungrate- 


imagine. 

Love stays out nights and gets the hiccoughs and only 
laughs next day. 
rations, and expects it to be fat if he happens to want it. 
Love walks right over your tender Gordon-setter feelings 
and expects you to be gay, smiling and beautiful. Love 
praises in your hearing women who are wholly different 
from you, and expects you to be happy and triumphant 
over it. Love neglects letters till by your harassed imag- 
ination you are brought to the verge of lunacy or the 
grave, and then turns up with a joke, expecting you to be 
radiant and jolly. Love goes off on trips with other people's 
property, and expects your open and affectionate arms on 
return, if he wants them, or that you ‘don’t mind a bit"’ 
if he does not. 


Small wonder if a new woman creature rises up crying 
out . 

‘We'll see, sir, whether it's birth or custom that makes 
you so!"’ 

And forthwith proceeds to see, and to show, and to be 
released from the unnecessary troubles of her so-called 
** condition.”’ 

On the voyage of discovery she puts to sea for Public 
Career, with the sails of vanity and the steam of worldly 
excitement. Who knows what may be proved of power 
and possibility on the voyage of independence? The poor 
little fellow, once a god, may be quite killed indeed to 
get him altogether out of the way, and in a measure, you 
see, he will have deserved it. He imposed on his superb 
authority and revolution was inevitable. 

That woman herself trained him to this does not alter 
the conditions. It is true, nevertheless. 

The mother, except when neglected herself, slyly vaunts 
his ‘‘ prowess "’ elsewhere ; his sister glories in it as a pride 
so long as she is respected ; his sweetheart winks discreetly 
until it turns on herself; the man friend encourages it 
until his own home is hurt. Selfishness all of it, ana 
what 's sown must be reaped! . 

Anyway, here 's where we are and there 's the situation, 
and that’s the why of the stampede into the market place 
by our women, and that is why our pretty girls are flocking 
and flying blindly and insanely to the arms of a more 
brutal and ungrateful taskmaster— The Public Musical 
Career. They may not yet have felt the cause themselves, 
but the mania is upon the land, and they move in blind 
obedience to the movement. 


Wuat to Do Arsour In 


The next best thing to do is to meet the girls on the 
route, aid them, steer them, direct them, and save them 
from shipwreck in the new search. For bad as the life 


| loss is in turning back on home, a worse one comes as the 


result of failure in the untried way, which leaves but rags 
of will, spirit, courage, hope, bank account, years, perhaps 
of womanhood itself. 

Well, are you all ready now for your public career ? 

Yes, been ready for two years—two years and a half 
now. Spent two fortunes and three years getting ready— 


| repertory, language, acting, diction- 


Why, are you not engaged ? 

You tell. 

What of your teacher 

Yes, she promised, that’s why I went to her, and stayed 
with her, and laid down all my money on her; she said 


I thought she promised—— 


sure she could get me an engagement when | was ready. 


| She had so much influence. Come to find out she had no 


| more influence than I have 


She knows the managers, of 


| course, and can introduce me, but anyone can do that. 


Love feeds your heart on starvation | 


Love shows you plainly that you are nowhere before | 


a nice poker party. Love is thoughtless and inconsiderate 


ful, thoughtless, kicking a little brat as it is possible to | all there is to it. 


I can go to any manager myself without an introduction, 
and if he needs me and | suit him he engages me; that's 
Influence —-fiddlesticks! 

Why don't you do that? 

Dogged 'em for two years and a half, 

What do they say? 

You sing well, you say well, you look well, but you 
see-—— 

You're A Désurante! 


We're not here to start you, or teach you, or pet you; 
we’re here to make money out of you, just as cattle dealers 
do off their purchasers. We've got to spend money to ex- 
periment with you. We're betting on horses that have got 
records. You ain't gotany. Go off and get famous and 
come back and we'll see. 

How are you going to become famous without a début ? 

That 's what I ask them, but they only hump ‘their 
shoulders five ways with one shrug and that’s all. 

And the remains of your money meanwhile ? 


Huh! That's it, you know. 
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What are you going to do, practically—say when that 
suit is gone and you must still be presentable ? 

What did A and B, your comrades, do in that case ? 

How did C get that good position ? 

Oh, well, she had a superb voice and talent. 
one in a thousand. 

D was not; how did she get it ? 

Oh, well, she-—things fell out of the sky on her—clothes, 
house, engagements, all at once. There she goes now— 
phaeton, coachman, footman, silk, velvet, plumes—pretty, 


She was 


isn't she? Things do fall out of the sky that way, you | 


knaw, on people. 

What's become of E, F and G? 

Gone home discontented to discontented relatives. H is 
teaching—ugh! I is singing as a ‘‘ barber's apprentice"’ 
ina vaudeville (she knew seven grand opera réles by 
leart!) J is singing in a choir, K is going to marry Deacon 
B soas to get his money to come back with—she was 
always plucky (?) and will never give up. She'll be back 
here, you see! 

There must be a falling off in the number of students 
coming out here. Such results—- 

There are seventeen that I know coming out this fall to 
the very teachers of those very failures. 1 know them all. 

How do you account for it anyway that so few successes 
rise out of the mass. I hear beautiful voices all over in 
America-— 


A-h-h-h! Of course, but see! Who come over here? | 


Not a lot of picked voices and picked talents, but a lot of 
girls who can afford it! Who may have voices or may not, 


and who most likely have neither voice, talent, nor—more | 
I know lots of poor | 
girls singing round in churches and even teaching school | 


necessary than all—study seriousness. 


in America who in one or two years over here, or even 
with careful study at home, would beat anything I have 
ever seen in Paris. Some of the poor things have the care 
of mother or sister to hold them where they are. Some of 
them don't know how or what to do, and some of them 
could not buy an extra pair of gloves to come down to 
the wharf if they got a chance to cross. 

Will you think of this “use! The very cheapest sort of 


a student here—one who takes from only one teacher and | 
of the cheapest rank, who lives in a cheap boarding house, | 


goes absolutely without any/Aing in the shape of comfort, 
pleasure or musical profit—must pay $150 a mnonth—not 
counting clothes. 

A girl has to be mighty well fixed at home to face even 
$150 a month for twe or three years, with the passage 
money and uncountable extras. 

Think what these girls are spending here who “take "’ 


from five or six teachers, go home or travel summers, | 


live in dear boarding houses, and indulge in home luxuries 
and many pleasures! 

And lots of them are doing little more than passing time 
pleasantly—a sort of semi-soirée, or flirtation, or dress 
parade in studios, out evenings, receiving, dancing, visit- 
ing, as at home, and who have picnics besides! 

These are not the poor talented American girls, I assure 
you. If one of them has voice, talent or earnestness it is 
in spite of, not on account of, her conditions. You can’t 
skim cream off of thin milk. But that does not get them 
engagements just the same. 
money through us those artist dealers—— 

But Wuar Can Be Doxe Asour Ir? 

1. Destroy the illusion that surrounds vocal education 
in Paris, which, while it is valuable and has its place, ¢s 
not what ts thought of it in America, 

2. Prove to the earnest students that the close study of 
composers is better than tradition; that the teaching or 
instructor's gift is worth more than the musical vagaries 
of broken down prima donnas; that the sky of the Eastern 
Hemisphere does not hold the monopoly over either musi- 
cal knowledge or artistic sense, and that all the above 
absolutely and actually does exist to-day in America. 

8. Prove to students that they do not learn French by 
coming to Paris, and they are rejected year by year and 
by the score by managers solely because they cannot sing 
it; also that they need not come here to learn acting, as 
there is not a single school of acting in the whole city of 
Paris, and that, as for hearing good music, there is more 
of it and for a longer time of the year in any standard 
city of America to-day than in Paris. 

4. Found a society in America for the search and pro- 
tection of poor musical young people—to find out first what 
they would be best fitted for, so as not to have a good 
teacher wasted in a poor prima donna, or a charming sou- 
brette in a squeaking oratorio failure—to place such where 
best suited to their training at home, and keep them there 
till they have exhausted the resources and need mure, to 
place them properly before managers and positions when 


ready. 
(If a European finish be deemed necessary, give it them 
the last thing. ) ° 


5. Examinations by judicious musicians of pupils who 
enter classes with public life in view, to the end of pre- 
- venting those in whom the step would be absolute idiocy 
and waste; also examination of teachers. 

6, Prove to artists that a European reputation is not 


When it comes to making 





| necessary to success in America, or even to engagement 
to go there; and that ability to fill a house is stronger 

than jealousy, influence, protection, or any of those myth- 

| ical interferences with success. 

| 7% Pound an opera company to utilize young talent. 


This last, the most important to present stage Parisian | 


| students, need not be by any means the quixotic enterprise 
| that it reads. For many reasons. 

| 

| of grand opera there is not that dissemination of operatic 
knowledge that is demanded by a music loving people. 
| Frequent hearing and much study of operatic works is 
| necessary to make them in any way valuable. 


| the few American millionatres, who can afford the privilege 
of seeing them, is in no sense educational, and by no means 
satisfactory. 
| musicians. 
| is, finished students—débutantes—very valuable, very in- 
teresting, and highly artistic performances might be 
secured, which would be in turn lessons to younger stu- 
dents, and would leave a little pocket money in the hands 
of older people who are starving for opera literature. 

Not only so, but good all around artistic, wholly musical, 
and even brilliant performances might thus be secured to 
the States, an advantage of which they sadly stand in 


need. 


by the appearance of a number of young people who were 
friends and relatives would put money in any manager's 
pocket who knew how to manage it. 

This enterprise would weed out nine-tenths of the rub- 
bish that is convinced it could do anything if-it had a chance, 
and it would be the saving, socially, physically, morally 
and financially, of scores of young American girls who do 
not know where to turn under the present system, and 
who are, after all, American women who should not be 
allowed to go to waste without some patriotic endeavor. 

It would be a stepping stone to grand opera talent, a 
conservatoire if you will, which would train, develop, fit, 
reject, and who knows but develop great and worthy 
talent for our country’s pride and glory. 

There is positively nothing whatever done in this crisis 
by the American people, individually or collectively, for 
this special class of needy. It is too big a class and too 
valuable to lose wholly, and people are giving every day 
| for less worthy and less inclusive objects. 

This need not be an English opera or an American 
opera. These students here are supposed to be trained in 
all tongues and all réles. If not, it is time to find out their 
deficiency, and this would be another supreme object of 
the enterprise, the unearthing of this traditional European 
educational system, to prove to both students and people 
| on both sides the insufficiency or value of the so-called 
| one and only preparation for prima donna life. 
| I feel, for one, as if surprising developments would be at 
| hand, and that much good, wholesome house cleaning— 
| the riddance of cobwebs of years of undisturbed accumu- 

lation—might thus be accomplished. 

Home-taught girls could enter into competition with the 
exotic element, and so would be disclosed to them just 
| what they could receive in Paris that they can under no 
circumstances get at home, and there would be some 
ground to establish a trip abroad upon. 

Things are ripe for this sort of thing. Everything calls 
for it, or at least for thought and discussion upon it, on the 
part of all true Americam men and women. 

If going out on the musical stage cannot be prevented 
for our girls, it should at least be surrounded wtih the care 
and devotion that will make as little of a disaster as pos- 
sibie of a ‘‘ Musical Career for American Girls."’ 

Fanniz Epcar Tuomas. 











Seidl Season at Brighton.— The Seidl season at Brighton 
opened on Wednesday afternoon, June 24, and continued 
on Wednesday evening, when one of the first three Wagner 
festivals was given, the soloists being Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio, Gertrude May Stein, H. Evan Williams, Emil 
Fischer and Royal Stone Smith. Although the day was 
one of downpour, over 2,000 people were present to en- 
thusiastically inaugurate the proceedings. The concerts 
progress nightly with artistic and popular success. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Wins.—The Columbian bronze 
medal and diploma have been awarded to Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, of Boston, in the following specification: ‘‘ For k 
valuable collection of musical works, including songs, a 
mass, concerto and jubilate for dedication of the women’s 
building at the World’s Columbian Exposition, for the 
great care and study shown in the conception and technical 
detail.”’ 

Mrs. Beach is well known as the composer of different 
orchestral works which have been performed by the lead- 








ing orchestral societies of A:aerica, by her Mass in E flat 
given with impressive results by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, and by numerous delightfil songs. Her 
success at Chicago has been won through her Festival 
Jubilate. 


In the first place, on account of the expensive conditions | 


The super- | 
ficial panoramic glut of a few prize performers accorded to | 


This has already been urged by thoughtful | 


| Bya selection of talented, conscientious students, that 


The interest, personal and relative, created in a country 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, June 11, 1806. 


T cannot be gainsaid that the royal attention 
which Emperor William il. bestowed upon the young 
Czar of Russia on the occasion of the coronation festivities 
at Moscow was at the same time the most novel and the most 


tasteful one that could have been offered. You have read 
of this concert of the German Embassy in Russia through 
the cable, and I doubt not that the musical entertainment 
which Prince Radolin and his beautiful young wife were 
able to furnish for the Russian Imperial couple and the 

| other high and highest guests was mentioned as the most 

recherché treat of the entire festivities. As such at least 

it is described in the several newspaper reports that have 

|} come to my notice, and Director Henry Pierson, of the 
Royal Intendancy, whom I just intervie ed (he returned 
from Moscow last night), told me that the Emperor Nicho- 
las himself had spoken to him in terms of highest delight 
and praise about ghis soirée. 

A private rehearsal for this affair was held in the Royal 
Opera House here in Berlin in the presence of Emperor 
William II. on the day after my return from Leipsic last 
week. His Majesty sat in one of the front rows of the 
parquet, not in his royal box, and listened most intently 
to the performance of the entire program, such as it was 
given at Moscow. It consisted of no less than ten num- 
bers, and was of a variety and beauty such as has 
rarely been heard before in Russia. Almost exclusively 
works of German composers were on this program, which 
was most tastefully and gorgeously gotten up and was 
printed in German letters. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra had come on from 
Scheveningen to perform at this concert, and to-day re- 
turned from Moscow directly via Berlin to the Dutch sea 
shore place, where they play for three months every sum- 
mer. The entire trip of all these artists, to whom were 
joined some of the best soloists from the various court 
opera houses, several great instrumental soloists, Director 
Pierson, Manager Hermann Wolff, the latter as special rep- 
resentative for the orchestra; Court Conductor Dr. Muck, 

| and Conductor Siegfried Ochs, the latter going along ‘‘ for 

fun,’’ all traveling together in Pullman cars, had some- 
thing American about it. It was not only as far as dis- 
tances are concerned, indeed, almost an American over- 
land journey, but this time alsoas far as comfort and 
| amusement were concerned. I am told that this motley 
gathering of artists behaved as gayly as children, and that 
they had lgts of fun and champagne aboard. But to re- 
turn to the musical part of the program. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra did, under Dr. Muck’s ex- 

| cellent and most careful guidance, as well as the royal 
orchestra would or could have done, for which organiza- 
tion they were substituted, as the royal band could not be 
dispensed with in Berlin as long as the opere season is not 
closed. They played first, of course, the Russian anthem, 
which was struck up when the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia entered, the latter leaning on the arm of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, while Emperor Nicholas conducted 
Princess Radolin, the wife of the German ambassador. 

The real concert opened with Weber’s Euryanthe over- 
ture, which Dr. Muck led with rare verve and his never 
failing musical intelligence and clearness. Then Emil 
Sauer, the Dresden pianist, who is a great favorite in 
Russia, played with F. Zajic, the great Berlin violinist, 
the first movement from Beethoven's C minor sonata for 
piano and violin. Frau Herzog, our charming soprano 
from the Berlin Royal Opera, followed with the Martern 
aller Art aria from Mozart's Seraglio, which (I am giv- 
ing Mr. Pierson’s description to me) she sang with full, 
resonant voice and flawless coloratura. Milka Ternina, 
from the Munich Court Opera, a singer whom you heard 
in New York last season, then gave a tender and yet power- 
ful version of /so/de’s Liebestod. Concertmaster Prof, Carl 
Halir and Henrich Gruenfeld, ‘cello, both of Berlin, per- 
formed together with the pianist Bernard Stavenhagen, of 

| Weimar, in most finished ensemble and with tender ex- 
pression, the adagio from Mendelssohn's D minor trio. 

The greatest success of the concert was achieved by 
Miss Erika Wedekind, the graceful, petite coloratura 
soprano from the Dresden Court Opera, who sang, as she 


| does everywhere, Alabieff’s The Nightingale and Chopin’s 


La Coquette. These two songs, especially the first named 
tour de force, which Miss Wedekind sings vith a bell-like 
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voice, had also pleased Emperor William so strongly at 
the rehears=i here in Berlin that he applauded vigorously, 
and afterward addressed some flattering personal re- 
marks to the young lady. His Majesty, however, did this 
not only in her case, but he had some gracious words for 
everybody, and distinguished in like manner Frau Marie 
Goetze, Emil Goetze, the tenor, and our baritone and 
prime favorite, Paul Bulsz. 

The artistic climax of the Moscow court concert, the 
musical crown of the coronation, so to speak, was the re- 
production of the quintet from Die Meistersinger, which 
was sung with exquisite blending of voices and with 
pathos of feeling by Miss Ida Hiedler, Marie Goetze and 
the tenor Goetzc, from Berlin; Gerhaueser, from Karls- 
ruhe, and Reichmann, from Vienna. A finer quintet could 
not be gathered anywhere, not even at Bayreuth. 

Paul Bulsz made his usual irresistibly attractive impres- 
sion through his captivating personality and the verve 
and élan, as well as clear and dramatic delivery, of 
Loewe’s ballad, Henry the Fowler, and Becker’s Trompe- 
ter an der Katzbach. Miss Dietrich, from the Berlin Court 
Opera, although evidently not in the very best of voice, 
sang tenderly and quite fetchingly Mozart's Lullaby and 
W. Taubert’s The Lark, and the concert closed with a 
performance of Wagner's Ride of the Valkyries, the like 
of which the world has not heard heretofore and probably 
will not hear so soon again, the Prehistoric Maidens being 
all and each individually represented by the first court 
opera singers of Gemany, they being Misses Alken 
(Schwerin), Dietrich, Goetze, Herzog and Hiedler (Ber- 
lin), Pfeiffer (Darmstadt), Ternina (Munich) and Wiborg 
(Stuttgart). The expenses of this musical entertainment 
exceeded a quarter of a million of marks. 

*# 2 * 

The success of Nathan Franko at the Berlin Exhibition 
as a conductor of American compositions was so great 
that, as I made mention in my last week's budget, he was 
invited to lead the Philharmonic Wind Orchestra in the 
performance of a second program, and also by request 
repetition of those American works which had pleased the 
audience so immensely at the first production. This second 
event took place at the exhibition last Saturday evening, 
and as the weather was unpropitious for out of door 
musical entertainments, it raining in torrents, the concert 
was given on an improvised platform in the hall of the 
main building of the Industrial Exhibition. 

This vast hall, in which on ordinary occasions thousands 
of people can move along without the least inconven- 
ience, was on this occasion crowded nearly to suffocation, 
and the enthusiasm evoked by the performances was com- 
mensurate with the multitudinousness of the assembly. 
Mr. Franko conducted in the first part of his program 
Wiegand’s Musicians’ National League March, Mozart's 
Magic Flute overture, Weber's Invitation to Dance, and 
Plantation Echoes in an arrangement by Thos. Coates. 
This latter selection was cheered to the echo and brought 
the conductor almost a plantation of laurel wreaths. 

The second portion of Franko’s program consisted of the 
brilliantly executed Tannhiuser overture, Strauss’ New 
Vienna waltzes, a cornet solo, composed and performed 
by Theodor Hoch, whom you will surely all remember, 
and a fantasy on Lohengrin. Wagner and Franko seemed 
to take alike well, and the audience did not stop cheering 
for nearly ten minutes. 

The last part of the program brought the repetition by 
‘request ’’ of Franko’s New York Herald March, Victor 
Herbert’s American Fantasy, a gavot by Franko, Cocoa- 
nut Dance, by A. Hermann, and Sousa’s Manhattan Beach 


March. 
*n * 


The ‘‘commencement exercises,’’ or, as they are here 
called, Schueler Pruefungs Vortraege, are being continued 
at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. The other 
day, it was a very hot day, I attended, ‘‘ by special re- 
quest,”’ the playing of the piano class of Prof. Karl Klind- 
worth, and heard more or less of the following program 


Sonate Mendelssohn 





Rondeau, OP. 16 ..cccccccceccccccccccsesevccsees covcccceccvesescoces Chopin 
Fraulein Anna Rehilin. er. 
Pensa 5 55 ic sk 5a AWE SH UREAASs Seeks . cdi 6s ndcccccotovicces Mendelssohn 
Fraulein Clara Lind 
Sonate, Op. 2, NO. 2 ..ce-cecccecscceveveccesecressesseseceeeseces Beethoven 
Miss Anna Krebs. 


Sonate, op. 25.....++ padaseneeesenseee bencoe babverscoccvesesee .Beethoven 
Miss Blanche Richmond 
SCNEPZO ccc ccce ceeeenene cecteeereteeseerens Oe cseercccccoccs eeseee Brahms 
Fraulein Margarete Béing. 


NOCTUSTIO ...ccccescccccceeseccescccccososece ocevedpeecccss Tschaikowsky 
Mazurka, ......csececseeceeees Peeeeerovcccccnseecccecessecceee cc cccektaet 
Miss Sarah Verril., 

Variationen, Ab@gg...ccesscccereresesewe sess sereeeeeecees ++». Schumann 
Frau Hahnel 
Metilin cnc -ndadebdnv erates 0e9gs9he<9000deseretnedas veetdpéebocisoenn 

Sonate III..... ance ve bésenesd«heepeeesesserecencdecss eves 
Miss Maude Stokoe. 
Variations SericuseS......+-cccceccecsecseesecseesssceceeeeces 





Sonate, op. 58..... ... Beethoven 





Paganini Etude oo Liszt 
tude... ccccccsccvcsccccese oo cgcesocese ++ee.Chopin 
Les Cloches de Genéve étseoses Liszt 


Miss Grace Wonnacott. 


Rhapsodie Hongroise........... bendes esinadaee< pes asiebulcbhtendeivinlen Lisnt 


Harmonie du Soir.. , 


Mazeppa............ [tte teeteeerseeeneeenepuneneeeneseneenerses ene een Lisxt 
Fraulein Auguste Hopf. 
DUM. cciccvincdccesccddes¥ecsb ous oeeccedeesced Coddicccsecece bbedese ..» Bach 
Bes 00.0 ccccces ccosccccccdocces cocsescousedecese WITtTiiTiit ttt Chopin 
Sonate, op. 87, No. B.........cevcceccccccerscvcesoveseovorccvces Heethoven 
Herr Max Schwarz. 
Variations Symphoniques.......... boocsésbale)obwec tne 


The program may be all right, and the pupils no doubt 
are all right, but the main trouble was that the pupils 
could not play the program. It is one of the principal 
faults of the principal, and a fault which I have had occa- 
sion to notice several times before, that he invariably 
gives his pupils music which is too difficult for them to 
perform. I would ten times rather hear an easier piece 
well performed than a difficult one butchered. Professor 
Klindworth, excellent musician as he may be, lays also 
too little stress upon good pedaling and musical phrasing. 
As a pedagogue, therefore, he is nowadays no longer an 
ideal. 

Iam informed by the writer of the kind invitation to 
this piano pupils’ exhibition that ‘‘ Miss Shuford, Miss 
Doran and Miss Krebs are Americans; Miss Richmond 
from New Zealand, all studying to be teachers and good 
players.’ Well, if they want to accomplish their aim they 
must, in my estimation at least, go to a better teacher. 

At another Schueler Vortrags Abend which was given 
in Bechstein Hall, two days after the above event, the 
program contained as a novelty of interest to readers in 
the United States a suite for violin and piano by a young 
American, Mr. Camille Zeckwer, of Philadelphia, Pa. He 
is the son of Richard Zeckwer, at whose institution for 
musical learning the young man made his first studies. 
Later on he studied in New York with Dvor&k, and since 
about a year he is a pupil of Philipp Scharwenka, head 
teacher of composition at the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory. 

The suite which was performed last Saturday is a work 
in four movements, prelude, scherzo, andante and finale, 
and is very melodious throughout, contains some beautiful 
harmonies, and is particularly well written for the fiddle. 
The work 1s soon going to te published by one of the 
Berlin music publishing houses. Of other works which 
this talented young musician wrote since he became a 
student under Prof. Scharwenka I want to make mention 
of a string quartet, a fugue for piano in grand concert 
style, a number of Lieder, and the first movement of a 
piano quintet. The suite for violin and piano was admir- 
ably performed by Mrs. Marianne Scharwenka-Stesow, 
violinist, and the composer at the piano. The program 
contained besides: 


} 


The XXIII. Psalm (for four part female chorus).......... 
Sung by the Conservatory chorus, under Philipp Schar- 


«+. Schubert 


wenka’s direction. 
Lieder for mezzo soprano 


Goadctaen dah Spleetd ...o0000ccccesecs0ceeececcgcesocs cvesece Schubert 
PRR ooo sc cckcccscécusndedccomeesstoesretdensssudedes Brahms 
Sung by Miss Anna Hiorth, from Christiania, class of 
Frau Joachim and Dr. Goldschmidt 
Rhapaody, No 8.0..0000.-+-crcovecscocesccosesecese Salah cance née Liszt 
Willy Meyer, class of Professor Klindworth. 
Adagi«, from XXII. violin COMCETIO.......ccccecccceseseeces seeeeee Viotti 
Miss Helen Fuerst, class of F. Zajic 
TWO PLEIUGES 2... ccccccccercrepeveresscvecesecesomesssssseceee -Chopin 
Study im D Ont... cccccvccccccccccsccecccvcveresecss eove Liszt 
Miss Margarethe Goetze, class of Dr. Jedliczka 
Finale, from Act I. of the Magic Flute. ...............ccccseneeeeee Mozart 


Soloists frown Frau Joachim's and Dr. Goldschmidt's classes 
and conservatory chorus, conducted by Dr, Gold- 
schmidt 
Sonate in G major (first movement for violin and piano).... -»+.. Brahms 
Miss Agnes Schulze, piano, class of M. Mayer-Mahr and 
Broemel, violin, pupil of Concertmaster Gruenberg, 
Ensemble class Mayer-Mahr. 
Ballad in B minor, for piano........ ‘ ‘ 
Richard Gerit, classof Ph. Scharwenka. 
oeccccesepecees Schubert 
Dee aed PORE. 600.000 ctees vvcccccseccccccestovsedecceseoosensens Schumann 


eeeecevesnes Liszt 


Choaretens's LAGE. ccccecncccdvevscesccveseuce 


Wieteshed «600. ceccccseeysovecengongdedsces cpsncboonces Henning von Koss 
Miss Martha Fickler, class of Frau Joachim and of Miss 
Anna Salomon 
Second movement from G minor concerto, for violin,.......... Max Bruch 
Miss May Hirschfeld, class of Gruenberg. 
Ave Maria (for four part mixed chorus). ..........+:...«s5+ Otto Floersheim 
Conservatory chorus, conducted by Philipp Scharwenka 
** 


The programs for next season's series of ten subscription 
concerts of the Royal Orchestra, under Weingartner’s 
direction, are to contain, besides the usual selections from 
the classics, the following modern works: Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade, Bruckner's fifth symphony, Gla- 
zounoft's fourth symphony, Cornelius’ overture to the Bar- 
ber of Bagdad, Recnizek's Lustspiel overture, Dvordk's 
D major symphony, Brahms’ C minor symphony, and 
works by Raff, Liszt and Berlioz, The program for the 
concert of December 17 will contain only works by Bee- 
thoven, and that of January 29, as an anticipation of the 
centennial birthday anniversary of Franz Schubert, will 
contain only works by that composer. In the last concert 
of the series, on April 17, 1897, Beethoven's ninth sym- 
phony will, as usual, be given as a fine piéce de résistance. 

At the Royal Opera House a complete cycle of Wag- 
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given during the period from June 12 (to-morrow) until 
June 80. 
see 

Mr. Walter Damrosch informs us through his stage man- 
ager, C. Harder, that he has succeeded in engaging the 
tenor Fritz Ernst, who used to be a member of the Berlin 
Royal Opera House personnel several years ago, but who 
since retired ‘‘in order to make,’ as Mr. Harder says, 
** successful vocal studies. He has sung for us several 
times, and his voice has now grown so beautiful and his 
manner of singing is so noble that we are convinced we 
made a first-class engagement.‘' All right; I hope so for 
New York's sake, but it is fanny Mr. Ernst did not show 
all this here in Berlin, where he was made to resign be- 
cause his voice was passé, 

*ee 

At Leipsic I met Mr. Walter Knuepfer, a young pianist 
and teacher, whom Dr. Florence Ziegfeld succeeded in 
securing for his Chicago conservatory. This young man 
makes a very nice impression, and bears an excellent repu- 
tation, not only as a musician but a!so as a gentleman. 

sr? 

Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the energetic and enterprising New 
York impresario, is here at the Kaiserhof, and is mak- 
ing things pretty lively in Berlin. Of course he called 
at the Berlin headquarters of Tue Musicar Courier, 
with his wife and daughter, and I glean from him the fol- 
lowing news regarding his new engagements for the com 
ing musical season in the United States 

| Rosenthal, the great pianist, who will begin his Ameri- 
can tournée November 10, in New York, will play in Paris 
and London before his departure. Our excellent concert- 
master, Carl Halir, expects to play in the United States in 
November and December. Miss Betty Schwabe, the hand 
some young violinist and favorite pupil of Joachim, has 
also been engaged by Mr. Wolfsoha for the United States. 
In the spring of 1897 the celebrated Boh@mian string quar- 
tet will visit America, A new lyric soprano, Miss Camille 
Belham, will visit the United States during the coming 
season. Ella Russell, the Cleveland soprano, for years 
one of England's best liked prime donne, will be heard 
in America during March, April and May next 

All these artists will be under the management of Wolf 
sohn's Musical Bureau. 

Constantin von Sternberg. pianist and correspondent of 
Tue Musicat Courter at that lively town, Philadelphia, 
Pa., called. Sodid Mr. Ferdinand Mayer and Mr. Rein- 
hard Kochmann, two well-known New York piano men; 
Dr. William Stark, from Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Marie F. 
Whitney, a future pupil of Prof. Carl Halir, and Miss Olive 
¥remstadt, the American contralto, whois on her way from 
Cologne to Bayreuth. O. FP. 





Nilsson.-—-The statue of Ophelia on the monument to 
be erected in memory of Ambroise Thomas reproduces the 
features of Christine Nilsson 

Tamagno.—According to a Montevideo paper fhe 
tenor Tamagno has purchased an estate in Argentina, and 
intends to devote himself to agriculture in that republic, 

Death of a Publisher.—Commerzienrath Griinin 
ger, the publisher of the Newe Mustkseitung and the 
Musthkalisches Jugendpos?/, of Stuttgart, died lately, aged 
fifty-two. 

Geneva.—The cantata for the inauguration of the ex 
position at Geneva, by Otto Barbian, and sung by a chorus 
of 200 voices, had yreat success. The composer took for 
his Leitmotiv the Swiss National Hymn 

Palermo.—Puccini’s opera, La Boheme, has had great 
success at Palermo. The new opera, Ninon de l'Enclos, by 
Natale Bertini, was received coldly. Floridia'’s Maruzza 
will be produced at the end of the season 

Barcelooa.—At the concerts arranged by Nicolau at 
Barcelona the Graal scene from Parsifal (translated into 
Catalonian) produced a great sensation, Grieg's Peer Gynt 
suite and the Esclarmonde suite of Massenet met with great 
applause. 

Hartmanna,-—‘: new opera, Runenzauber, by the 
Danish composer Emil Hartmann, has been accepted by 
the Royal Operas of Berlin and Dresden and the City 
Theatre of Hamburg. It will be produced at Berlin at the 
beginning of the next season. 

Mexico.—The fifth concert of the Conservatory 
Quartet, of Mexico City, took place June 10 in the con 

cert hall of Messrs. Wagner & Levien, when Mendelssohn's 
Quartet (op. 12), Beethoven's Sonata (op. 24) and the Quin- 
tet (op. 16) were given. The members of the organization 
are Arturo Aguirre, Pedro Valdés, Jesis Desachy, Nabor 
Vazquez, Alberto Villasefior, Arturo Rocha, Apolonio 
Arias, Andrés Herrera and Wenceslao Villalpando 

Humperdiack.--The Bach Society of Heidelberg 
gave, June 2, a concert which was highly interesting from 
the fact that Humperdinck conducted for the first time some 
orchestral passages from his drama, Die Kénigskinder, 
just completed. The preludes to the second and third acts 
were remarkable for their rich and noble melody and their 
delicate and effective instrumentation. The performance 


ner’s works, from Rienzi to Gétterdimmerung, will be of the new work has aroused great expectations. 
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Musical Reminiscences of a Cali- 
fornia Pioneer. 


MMEDIATELY following the discovery of gold 
in California there was great excitement among the 
adventurous emigrants. Everyone turned his attention to 
mining or to the buying and selling of merchandise. No 
one was so impracticable as to muse upon the arts. The 


people lived in covered wagons and tents until rudely | 


designed houses could be constructed by means of pine 
hoards and nails. The population was composed almost 
wholly of bachelors or men who had left their families in 
the East until they could survey the field, This is why 
there was no music nor schools nor other home influences 
in the pioneer days of California. 

My father, with his family, arrived in the Sacramento 
valley ic the fall of 1849. There was then no city of Sac- 
ramento, and not an American house 1n San Francisco. 
With the exception of a few towns and villages in the 
southern part of the State, which belonged to the native 
Mexicans, there were but few signs or tokens of civiliza- 
tion. Betas conditions became more settled a few well- 
to-do emigrants brought with them their cherished pianos 
and melodeons, Though my father had studied medicine 


in Cincinnati (under the famous Dr. Curtiss), he was an | 


enthusiastic musical amateur. He played reasonably well 
upon the piano, organ and ‘cello, and was an excellent 
vocalist. 


After the first great fire in Sacramento (1 believe it was | 


in 1853) my father discovered to his surprise and delight 
a pienc among the ruins, He possessed an unusual 
amount of mechanical ingenuity, and had acquired in 
Albany and New York some knowledge of piano construc- 


tion and cabinet work. So he expressed his belief that | 


something might be made of the apparently ruined instru- 
ment. In a brieé period the piano was mended of its 
broken back, restrung, mounted on table legs, and be- 


came a joy in the household, if not ‘‘ a thing of beauty.”’ | 


It was a Bacon & Raven, For several years that was the 
only available piano in the capital of California, and 
Madam Auna Bishop was very glad. to have the loan of 
it for her first concert in Sacramento. 

The great cantatrice introduced herself to my father, 
and after stating that she would give a concert if she 


could procure a piano, he gladly offered the use of his | 


musica! derelict. Madame Bishop was accompanied by 
the great harpist, Bochsa (could he have been the original 


Svengali ?), and the concert was a decided success, as | 
well asa rare enjoyment to the musically hungry Sacra- | 
mentans. Madame Bishop made several other visits to | 
the Pacific Coast, and our family became well acquainted | 
with the great artist. Indeed, it was upon her advice that | 


my paternal sire consented to my proposed musical career. 
At thig time (1854 or thereabouts) there came to Sacra- 
mento a Mr. Winter, who desired to organize a class in 


music. He was referred to ‘‘ Prof.’' Goodrich as being the | 
most suitable person to judge of the newcomer's ability. | 
Mr. Winter stated to my father that owing to failure in | 


business (he had been a wholesale wine merchant) he 
thought he might turn to account his artistic skill. He 
said that he had been educated in Europe as a musical 
amateur. My father arranged with Mr. Dale, proprietor 
of the only music store in town, to test Mr. Winter that 
very ‘evening after the store was closed. 

About 8 o'clock my father and elder brother, accom- 
panied by the new professor, mate their appearance at 
the music store. Mr. Dale, with his clerk, was there, and 
all expectancy. The door was locked and the strange ex- 
amination at once began. It had been determined upon 


‘that Mr. Winter should be required to read “‘ at first sight 


and with correct expression '’ whatever music was placed 
in front of him. Mr, Dale and the clerk began at first to 
hand down from the shelves Beyer’s and Hunten's oper- 
atic fantasies. After the pianist had played a folio of 
these morceaux quite correctly, and with perfect ease, 
my father called for some classical selections. Mr. Dale 
had but little in this line, and that consisted of sonatas 
and rondos by Mozart, Steifelt, Dussek, Hummel and 
Kalkbrenner. Some of these Mr, Winter frankly said he 
knew; the others he read in good style. All present were 
much in surprise, but before deciding the matter my father 
called for Liszt's arrangement of the Rigoletto quartet, the 
Twelfth Rhapsody and W. V. Wallace’s concert polka in 
F sharp, then fresh from the press. This, as well as the 
other selections, Mr. Winter played almost faultlessly, 
and he seemed to enjoy the inquisition quite as much as 
did the inquisitors. The pianist was heartily congratu- 
lated upon the result, and soon he had a large class of 
pupils. He was a very accomplished man, who had been 
educateil principally for commercial life, but I doubt if, 
even at the present time, the average professional could 
pass through the same ordeal with the same degree of 
success, 

One of my pleasantest recollections of Sacramento is of 
my old schoolmaster, Professor Howe, one of the few 
pedagogues who thoroughly understood the secret of 
arousing and developing dormant mental faculties. When 
Professor Howe applied for a position the city school board 


conceived the idea of propounding a series of idiotic ques- 
| tions which had no bearing upon education or mind de- 
velopment. One of these queries was, ‘‘ What is the capi- 
| tal of the State of Indiana?’’ The veteran pedagogue 
| replied, ‘‘I don’t know, and don’t want to know.”’ I 
never fully appreciated his reply until nearly thirty years 
afterward, when I attended a convention in Indianapolis, 
| and saw the capitol building which created such a scandal 
| because of its cheap construction and miserable imitations 
| of various marbles in its columns and pillars. 
| Of the artists who visited California in the gold fever 
| days Henri Herz, Vincent Wallace, Madame Bishop and 
| Bochsa, and Signora Biscaccianti were the most promi- 
| nent. Herz, particularly, encountered some queer epi- 
| sodes. He had no instrument, and being unable to speak 
| English he gave few concerts after leaving Mexico. In 
| one small town near the coast he borrowed an old French 
piano which the ocean fogs had sadly demoralized. Dur- 
| ing one of his grande tours de force at the concert (it was 
| really a recital) he broke two or three jacks and several 
strings. Then coming to the front of the stage he 
shrugged his shoulders (4 la Pachmann) and exclaimed, 
| in tragic tones: ‘‘ Perdu! perdu! ze concert—c’en est 
| fait!’ The audience hooted and hissed, while poor Herz 
| continued his pantomime. To make matters worse the 
| owner of the piano came forward and threateningly de- 
manded that * Mister Herz’’ should then and there make 
restitution for the damage he had done. 

Vineent Wallace appeared as solo pianist and violinist, 
and as he was a brilliant virtuoso he met with consider- 
able success, especially in Mexico and lower California. 

Signora Biscaccianti also had success in her concert 
| schemes, and my remembrance is that she located fora 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| while in San Francisco. 

| Gustav Scott was the first prominent musician to settle 
in the latter city. He was a good pianist and organist, a 
well informed musician, and a very genial gentleman. 
Scott commanded a fine organ position and a large patron- 
age among the wealthy San Franciscans. 

A little later came Rudolph Ilerold, nephew of the opera 
composer F. Herold. Rudolph was an all round musi- 
cian, and good conductor, nervous and fiery. He organ- 
ized and conducted the first concert orchestra in Cali- 
fornia, and I remember an incident which occurred while 
the band was rehearsing Mendelssohn's Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music. A passage for the first oboe was 
not played to the satisfaction of the director, and he 
rapped for silence. Going to the oboe desk he seized the 
| instrument and tried to give an exemplitication, but 


| failed. Returning the oboe to its owner Herold said, 
| severely: ‘‘I can't play it, but you can, and why don't 
you!”’ 

Two Italian vocal artists, Signor and Signora Bianca, 
came to San Francisco while I was there a student. They 
had a large vocal class, and sang much in public, usually 
appearing together in the operatic duet, Ah! che la morte. 
This became indissolubly associated with the good signor 
and his rotund sposa, so much so that the California Min- 
| strels, who were then showing in San Francisco, were 
[tempted to represent the famous duet on their program. 
| So it came to pass that on a certain night the house bill 
| bore this legend: ‘‘ Operatic duet, Ah! che la morte. (Il 
| ‘Trovatore. ) Signor and Signora Bianca.’’ Our artists, 
, taking it as a compliment to their popularity, purchased 
choice parquet seats and betook themselves to the theatre. 
| When time came for the operatic duet the minstrel orches- 
tra (?) began to sound the chords of the Miserere, and 
then there appeared upon the stage Dave Wambold and 
Charlie Backus, black as crows and dressed respectively 
| as man and woman. Backus as Leonora \ed off, and of 
| course made sorry work with Verdi's florid music. Wam- 
| bold followed with the tower song in much better style. 

Signora Bianca had been in the habit of introducing a 
| trill in the final cadence, and this had not escaped the 
| notice of Charlie Backus, though it was quite beyond his 
| vocal technic. 

However, when the cadence was reached, Leonora 
projected a foot beyond the back of her dress, displayed a 
large masculine foot, and began to kick vigorously. 
Manrico in order to facilitate the nuance, placed his 
hand over the front of Leonora’s waist band to support the 
trembling frame, and shook her violently. This, together 
with the kicking and goat-like reiterations of the leadng 
tone. resulted, if not in a trill, at least in a most literal 
shake. The Biancas, already disgusted with the mock 
performance, could not endure this last bit of horseplay, 
| and so they abruptly quitted the theatre, ejaculating in 
| Italian and French all sorts of maledictions upon the 
| minstrels, the licentious freedom of the country, and 
| American institutions in general. 

A few years previous to this Backus made his first ap- 
pearance in Sacramento. I still remember his Dahomey 
mouth and his clever impersonation of Edwin Forrest. 
| Billy Birch was the other “end man,"’ and Sam. Wells 
| was interlocutor. 
| QOutside-of the three cities, San Francisco, Sacramento 
and Stockton, scarcely any music was heard, and pianos 
were looked upon as curios. While I was living in Placer- 


| 
| 








ville (then called Hangtwon) I was in the habit of grind- 
ing eight or nine hours per day on Czerny, Bertini and 
Cramer. One day a church committee came to me witha 
request that I would perform a few solos ata festival 
which they wefe organizing. Upon being informed that 
I played no pieces, only exercises and études, the com- 
mittee exchanged incredulous glances with o1‘: another 
until the spokesman said, ‘‘ Play for us what we hear you 
play as we pass by here.’’ So I selected a few etudes 
from Bertini and Cramer, and these were thankfully re- 
ceived, though I dare say the people present were longing 
to hear the familiar tunes of the day. Shortly thereafter 
my father gave a concert with his pupils, who included 
nearly all the musical people in the town. A chorus class 
of about thirty young ladies formed one of the principal 
attractions, and among their number was a beautiful 
orphan girl possessed of an exquisite voice, full of subtle 
charm and pathos. She sang Kathleen Mavourneen with 
such true expression and naiveté that everyone present 
was affected, and it was with difficulty that I could finish 
the accompaniment. 

But I, being solo pianist, also had an inning. My first 
number was Lindant’s Mazeppa Galop. When I seated 
myself at the piano I looked almost directly into a private 
box nearest the stage, which some of my chums had 
secretly hired for the occasion. In the box were six or 
eight boys, all ina state of commotion and expectancy. 
They had procured a number of large champagne bottles 
and wired them together in pairs so as to resemble opera 
glasses. With these mock lenses they eyed me all through 
my sola, and as I did not know whether to laugh or to 
frown, I nearly lost my head, and was obliged to “‘ fake "’ 
tke finale. However, no one except the professor knew of 
my discomfiture and I was recalled. My young friends in 
the box had provided for this encore; not in the way of 
floral tributes and silver souvenirs, but with huge balls of 
pink popcorn fastened to a standard, in imitation of a 
large bouquet. While this was being handed up by an 
usher some one among the box party threw on to the stage 
a loaf of French bread above 5 feet long, especially baked 
for this occasion. 

No sooner had I appeared behind the stage with my 
trophies than I was attacked from all sides by the chorus 
of girls, and in a brief space of time they devoured every 
particle of the bread and popcorn. It seems that my good 
father (who was extremely cautious) had counselled the 
young lady vocalists to eat a very light and early dinner, 
so as not to impair their vocal efforts, an idea which is still 
entertained by certain singers. I am not a believer in 
the proverb, and certainly the girls sang unusually well 
after having eaten my French loaf and popcorn bouquet. 

About the year 1866 Joseph and Ada Heine came from 
Australia and gave a number of concerts in the interior of 
California. I met them in Amador County, and though 
my solo star was eclipsed by the artistic and brilliant per- 
formiances of Mme. Heine, I was almost wild with delight, 
and always accounted this meeting as a propitious episode 
in my life. Though Mr. Heine was blind, he was an edu- 
cated musician, an inspiring violinist, and a clever per- 
former upon all manner of musical instruments. Partly 
through intuitive genius for sounds and partly through a 
peculiar physical constitution, Mr. Heine required but lit- 
tle technical practice, though he performed with ease the 
most ditficult compositions for the violin and other in- 
struments. It is one of those unfathomable mysteries 
which I leave to the metaphysicians and psychologists. 
Mozart was the most remarkable instance; Otto Hegner 
is another. I asked the boy when he was here in Chicago 
how much he practiced. ‘‘I do not practice,’’ said he, ‘ 
except to play my program once a dzy.’’ Yet his inter- 
pretation of Chopin's E minor concerto was in some re- 
spects a revelation to me. In like manner have I mar- 
veled at Heine’s performances, and I wondered if the har- 
monious angels whispered him their secrets, if he had 
passed through a pre-existent state, or what was the 
motive of the spell he wove ! 

It was a remarkable manifestation to me—an inexperi- 
enced and uninformed young dreamer in a wild cecuntry 
where pick and shovel, revolver and bowie knife were the 
principal implements and arguments employed by men. 
I found the Heines communicative, generous and genial. 
Indeed, Mr. Heine was the most entertaining raconteur I 
ever met, for he combined ventriloquism with his other 
gifts and acquirements. He told me of an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred in a stage coach between Grass Val- 
ley and Nevada. These towns are near together, and 
were connected by a plank road. The Heines had con- 
certized in both towns and were returning to Nevada in 
order to continue their tour toward Sacramento. One of 
the stage passengers was a minister who had attended the 
concert of ‘‘the wonderful blind musician’’ in Grass 
Valley. All went well until the coach stopped to water 
the horses ata very pleasantly situated wayside tavern, 
whereupon Heine playfully remarked to his wife, ‘‘ What 
a charming place! the three large oaks in front of the inn, 
the sparkling mountain rill threading its way through the 
clover meadow, the gaily colored windmill and the pretty 
flower garden across the way."" The good minister was 
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surprised and shocked, and addressing the innocent artist 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir! you are an impostor, a cheat anda 
deceiver! Last night I attended your concert, at which 
you were represented as totally blind, and here I discover 
that you can see more than I can.’’ It seems that the 
concert party had passed over the same road the day be- 
fore, and when the coach stopped as usual at the tavern 
to water the horses Mrs. Heine had enthusiastically de- 
scribed the location. The blind violinist, unusually sus- 
ceptible to such influences, had remembered the location 
and repeated literally his wife's description. Mr. Skinner, 
the agent of the Heines, undertook to explain the 
phenomenon, but he could not wholly satisfy the good 
prelate, whose experience had never gone beyond the 
boundaries of the five normal senses. 

The advent of Moreau Gottschalk in San Francisco was 
an important musical event. Miss Simonson, the vocalist, 
and her husband, Signor Muzio, came with the pianist. 
They gave ten or twelve concerts with tremendous suc- 
cess, and Gottschalk was the lion of the day. Though 
commonly classed as a brilliant player he knew his Bach, 
Beethoven and Chopin thoroughly, and to me his pathetic 
touches were the most remarkable. 
an original and a fine harmonist; witness his paraphrase 
of the Battle Cry of Freedom. But he came ata time 
when classic music did not interest the people, and so he 
gave them what he thought they would appreciate. 

At Gottschalk’s last concert in San Francisco he ar- 
ranged the Soldiers’ Chorus from Fanst for ten pianos. 
Among the assisting musicians was a clerk in Gray's 
music store, who posed as a pianist. If you inquired at 
the store for a piano composition, no matter how difficult, 
he would say, ‘* Yes, we play it in here."" But when the 
march for ten pianos was well under way at the concert 
Gottschalk called out, ‘‘ Stop that piano!’’ The blunderer 
proved to be the young man of the music store, whose 
repose had forsaken him in the midst of so much glory. 
Even this fiasco did not wholly cure him of his conceit, 
for long after that I inquired for Gottschalk’s arrangement 
of William Tell, and was amused to hear the old legend, 
‘** Yes, we play it in here.’’ I told him I never expected 
to play it, but intended to frame it in my music room 
as a curio. Soon after his departure from California 
Gottschalk died very suddenly near Rio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil, while performing his last composition for the 
piano, La Mort. 

In 1866, at a place called Le Ranch, I made a crude at- 
tempt at formulating my system of musical theory. After 
systematizing this work it was published as Goodrich's 
Analytical Ilarmony. 

In 1868 I left California for New York, armed with let- 
ters of introduction from Madame Bishop to S. B. Mills, 
H. C. Watson and Gen. Wm. Hall, of your city, all of 
whom received me very kindly in behalf of the eminent 
cantatrice. 

We were six months en route from St. Louis to the Sac- 
ramento Valley in 1849. In 1868 we passed from San 
Francisco to New York in eighteen days, via Panama and 
Colon. At the present time one may journey from St. 
Louis to San Francisco in ninety hours. Here I must 
bring these rambling notes to a close, for the comparisons 
make me feel like an antiquary. A. J. Goopricu. 








Cincinnati College of Music. 


HE catalogue of the nineteenth academic year 
—1896-7—of the Cincinnati Colleze of Music has 
just been issued, and presents an extremely interesting 
survey of the plans and progress of this important institu- 
tion. The pamphlet is interspersed with portraits of Reu- 
ben R. Springer, the founder and principal donor of the 
college; George Ward Nichols, its first president ; Peter Ru- 
dolph Neff, its present president; Frank Van Der Stucken, 
dean of the faculty, and the following members of the 
faculty, most of whom are included in the board of ex- 
amination: J. A. Brockhoven, theory; Albino Gorno, piano; 
Lino Mattioli, voice; Signorina Tecla Vigna, voice; Arnim 
W. Doerner, piano; Miss Lillian Arkell, organ; José Marien, 
violin; R. Schliewen, violin; W. S. Sterling. voice; A. J. 
Gantvoort, theory; Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, piano; Virgil 
Alonzo Pinkley, elocution; Hans Seitz, voice; Romeo 
Gorno, piano. 

The educational scheme of the college is absolutely com- 
prehensive, embracing all the outer phases of art in lan- 
guage or literature which may be considered in relationship 
with music. The systems printed to be pursued in the 
different grades of the various departments, instrumental 
and vocal, are most judiciously conceived, and the test 
examinations for the bestowal of diplomas are of a solid 
structure and significance. No branch conducive to the 
perfect understanding of music as an art to be sung or 
played is omitted in the Cincinnati College of Music course, 
and any student who has passed that course and reached 
the stage where they may earn a diploma can justly be 
considered the possessor of a sound and liberal musical 
education. 

The arrangements for students’ weekly recitals and for 
concerts by the ‘students’ orchestra and chorus, the latter 
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under the direction of the dean of the faculty, Mr. Van 
der Stucken, are excellent. There is also given a series of 
public recitals by certificate and diploma pupils during 
the month of June at the close of each academic year, 
which forms a candid and reliable exposition of the work 
achieved in the college up to the period of graduation. 
The next academic year begins on September 1, 1896, and 
ends June 30, 1897. 

The college has established a training department for 
teachers of music in public schools, which ought to exer- 
cise an exceedingly valuable influence. This is now being 
supplemented by what is called a ‘‘ popular music class, 
which will convene for the first time on Tuesday evening. 
October 6, 1896, at 8 o'clock, and continue to meet weekly 
thereafter. This class is inaugurated to meet an increasing 
demand for the acquirement of a knowledge of music, 
particularly the ability to sing at sight, among the nu- 
merous people whose employment prevents their entering on 
any systematic course of music study during the day time. 
The work in this class will consist of a thorough compre- 
hension of the elementary parts of music and the practice 
of sight-singing. 

The Cincinnati College of Music has established itself a 
potent centre of cultivation, with an influence extending 
further and deeper as time goes on. It has neglected no 
occasion wherein a step of energy might possibly accom- 
plish an eventual advancement in the cause of musical art. 
It sows yearly a large and valuable harvest, which is fast 
spreading itself throughout the various States of America, 
diffusing as it goes a wider taste and appreciation of the 
art of music. 

The past work of the college calls for congratulation, 
and it has the best wishes of the whole progressive music 
world for its future. 








Cologae.—In the last Gurzenich concert the Parisian 
pianist Henri Falcke scored an 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto and several pieces of Schumann and 
Chopin. 

Gustav Siebr 
Munich of Gustav Siehr, the eminent Wagner singer. He 


sang the réle of //agen at Bayreuth in 1876, and afterward 


immense - success with 


The sudden death is announced at 


became famed as Gurnemans and Poguner. 

Theodor Schmidt.—The Royal Berlin Court Opera 
singer Theodor Schmidt celebrated June 1 his twenty-fifth 
year of service in that house. After three years at the City 
Theatre, Leipsic, he appeared at the Berlin Opera in 1871 
as Luna in Trovatore, Valentin in Faust, and Nevers in 
the Huguenots, and was engaged permanently by Herr 
von Hiilsen, making his débuts as /Z7yare in the Barber of 
Seville, and the /dger in the Siege of Granada. Up to 
date he has appeared 3,000 times on the Berlin opera stage 


Comedie Francaise —The Grave Digger's remark 
in Hamlet, ‘‘ Your tanner will last you seven years,” has 
created great trouble owing to the fact that M. Faure, the 
President, was once a tanner, and that the term of the 
presidency is seven years. The actor was therefore ordered 
to say “eight” in place of ‘‘seven” years. Unfortunately 
he forgot to make the change and stuck to the text, to the 
Since this 


great amusement of the public misadventure 


the line and some following ones have been omitted. 


Scandinavia. —Capelmester Johan Svendsen, who 
recently conducted some orchestral concerts at Monte Carlo, 
is at present dangerously ill at Copenhagen 

A new opera in three acts, entitled Dyveke, the libretto 
by Mr. Einar Christiansen and the Mr. John 
Bartholdy, will be brought out next season at the Royal 


music by 


Opera in Copenhagen 
At the 
Copenhagen, Wagner's Parsifal was performed 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, from Berlin, under the con- 
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last concert given by the n 


ductorship of Professor Mannstaedt, has given several suc- 
cessful concerts in Sweden, Christiania and Copenhagen 
While in the latter city the orchestra gave a so-called Grieg 
concert, at which only compositions by Grieg were played, 
under the direction of the composer. 

A correspondent to the Stockholm Juste 7idning, who 
was present at this concert, writes as follows : ‘‘ Edward 
Grieg has aged much lately. His small figure is very thin 
and bent, and his long hair is quite gray ; in fact, he looks 
much above sixty years, although he is only fifty-four years 
When Grieg appeared on the platform to wield 
One enthusiast 


of age. 
the baton he received quite an ovation. 
among the audience shouted, ‘ Long live Grieg !’ to which 
another reptied, ‘ This wish is not necessary, for Grieg will 
always live among us.’ The correspondent adds; ‘I 
think the latter enthusiast is right, because Grieg’s music 
will be heard at our concerts here long after the genial 
composer has joined the great majority.’ 

A new musical paper entitled non has lately been is- 
sued in Copenhagen by Mr. Carl Ewald, and as there is not 
at present any other musical paper published in the Danish 
capital Ninon should be a success. 

A grand singing festival took place in Christiania at Whit- 
suntide. Several concerts have been given with great suc- 
cess, at which a male chorus, numbering 1,400 voices, have 
performed Scandinavian music.—Musical Times. 
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| Saint-Saens Jubilee. 
| HE most striking scene in the late Saint-Sanés 
jubilee celebration in Paris (an account of which ap 
| peared in our last issue) was when the veteran composer 
stepped to the front of the platform and read the following 
naive and touching verses which he had written for the 
occasion, They breathe profound filial affection, and were 
received with frantic applause : 


Cinquante ans ont passé, depuis qu'un garconnet 
De dix ans, délicat, fréle, le teint jaunet, 
| Mais confiant, naif, plein d’ardeur et de joi, 
Pour la premiére fois, sur cette estrade, en proie 
Au démon séduisant et dangereux de l'art, 
Se mesurait avec Beethoven et Mozart. 
Il ne savait ce qu'il faisait ; mais une fée 
Que plus d'un parmi vous aura bientét nommée 
Savait, voulait pour lui, le menait, par la main 
Vers le but désiré, dans l'austére chemin 
Du travail, du devoir. L'incomparable femme 
Avait depuis longtemps décidé dans son Ame 
Que son premier enfant serait musicien 
Ignorant si c'était un mal plutét qu'un bien, 
Toujours elle y pensait, fidéle a sa chimére ; 
Mais qui pourrait combier tous les veeux d'une mére? 
Seul, un pale reflet, de ce monde enchanté 
Qu’en un songe de gloire elie avait enfanté 
Vint m'éclairer. Pourtant elle a, dans sa vieillesse, 
Me voyant, grAce A la maternelie faiblesse, 
Tout autre que j'étais, pu croire que le songe 
N'appelait pas toujours pour rime le mensonge 
Que ceux qui l'ont connue aux autres veuillent dire 
De quels rayons divins était fait son sourire! 
Un demi-siécle! eh quoi? c'est donc si peu de chose ! 
C’étai. hier? je vois ici la foule rose, 
Maleder. Stamaty, mes professeurs, Tilmant, 
Le chef d'orchestre aimé ; de l'applaudissement 
J entends encore le bruit, qui, chose assez étrange, 
Pour ma pudeur d'enfant était comme une fange 
Dont le flot me venait toucher ; je redoutais 
Son contact, et parfois, malin, je l'évitais 
Affectant la raideur, la froideur simulée 
Innocence premiére a jamais envolée! 


Depuis, j'ai par malheur écrit des symphonies, 
Des couvres tour A tour triomphantes, honnies, 
Comme il convient. La cer n'est pas toujours clémente 
Aujourd’hui c'est l'azur, demain c'est la tourmente 
L‘art est comme la mer, changeant, capricieux 

Il nous méneaux enfers; i] nous montre les cieux 
On y voudrait grimper : on tente l'escalade ; 
Quand, aprés des efforts A se rendre malade, 

(On croit franchir la porte, 4 nos yeux étonnds 

La porte se referme, on s'y casse le nez 

On en prend son parti: la muse enchanteresse 
Nous console de tout avec une caresse | 


Que vous dirai-je encor? Je n'étais qu'un enfant 
A mes débuts ; trop jeune alors, et maintenant 
Trop... non! n‘insistons pas. La neige des années 
Est venue, et les fleurs sont A jama s fanées. 
Nagouére si légers, mes pauvres doigts sont lourds ! 
Mais, qui sait? ac foyer le feu couve toujours 

Si vous m'encouragez, peut étre une étincelle, 

Eo remuant un peu la cendre, luira-t-elle 





Hamburg-Altona.—The reports of the season from 
September 1, 1895, to May 31, 1806 
of the united theatres comprised sixty-four different operas 


show that the repertory 


(of which nine were classical), two oratorios and various 


Nine operas and one ballet were new 


A Bach Organ.—Th« 
Seb. Bach played 


concerts 


Arnstadt in Thurin 
1708 to 1707, is 


organ at 
gia, on which J from 
falling to pieces and « committee has been formed to pro 
cure funds for its restoration 

is considerable dissatisfaction felt in 
National 


and lovers of music are at present endeavoring to create a 


Mexico. —There 


the city of Mexico respécting the Conservatory, 


free and gratuitous conservatory, independent of the 
official institution, which it is hoped will produce more 
brilliant results 

Bologaa.—The Bolognese section of the Wagner Seci 


ety is about to sever its connection with the central society 
and to form an independent Wagner society with a view to 
reproducing in succession all the masterpieces of the com 
poser 

Athens.—Spiro Samara, the composer of Il Martire sis 
endeavoring to form at Athens an orchestra of 100 mem 
bers to promote the culture of music The artists will be 
chosen from France and Italy When the orchestra is fully 
organized a grand chorus will be formed 
jubilee annivefsary 


Lortzing.—On the occasion of the 


of Lortzing's Waffenschmied the Berlin admirers of the 
composer laid a fresh wreath on his grave in the churchyard 
of St. Sophia 


erected in 1850 by the members of the 


The monument on his last resting place was 
Brunswick Court 
bears a likeness of the and an in 


Theatre, and com poser 


script:.... so hidden from view by ivy as to be almost illeg 
ible, containing the following lines 

Sein Lied war deutsch und deutsch sein Leid 

Sein Leben Kampf mit Noth und Neid 

Das Leid flieht diesen Friedensort 

Der Kampf ist aus—sein Lied tént fort 

Venice.—The 

painter Tiepolo (1696) was celebrated by a grand concert in 
Enrico 


second centenary of the birth of the 


the Fenice Theatre, Venice, under the direction of 


Bossi -A new singer, Angelina Manarini, appeared 
with great success at the Malibran Theatre in Gounod's 
Faust 
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Boston, Mass., June 26, 1896. 
TAKE for my text, dearly beloved brethren 
I and sisters, the following sentences from the works of 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley: 
It is a thousand pities that concerts should only be 
age either in the afternoon, when you are torpid, or in 


e evening, when you are nervous. Surely you should 
assist at fine music 4s you assist at the Mass—before noon 


—when your brain and heart are not too troubled and 
tired with the secular influences of the growing day. 
* 
* * 


Music is not, like Death, master at all times and seasons. 
There is a happiness to which music is an impertinence. 
There is a melancholy to which music is a searing iron. 
Yet there are persons who, in order to show themselves 
artistic, call upon music as the indispensable complement 
of a natural phenomenon or an intense human emotion. 
I heard an American woman nervously watching a Vene- 
tian sunset exclaim, ‘‘ Now, if only the band was playing 
on the piazza."’ 

The moment you foster the theory that music is of great 
educationai value you lose the idea of the true significance 
of music. The moment you say to yourself, ‘‘ On certain 
fixed nights of the season, and beginning at 8 o'clock, I 
propose to enjoy symphony or quartet concerts,’’ you kill 
the embryo of possible enjoyment. I know of nothing 
more disheartening to the soul than a schedule of sym- 
phony coacerts to be given without postponement on 
account of the weather. A time table of express trains is 
far more suggestive. The former insures inevitable and 
stated boredom a certain number of times out of a possible 
twenty-four. The latter leads the mind to the thought of 
journeys from the too familiar scene with the accompany- 
ing contemplation of accident or death. 

The music lover early in October is reminded by the 
newspapers that during the coming season he will be 
obliged to listen to so many symphonies of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann, &c. ; so many selections from the music 
dramas of Wagner; three overtures by Weber; and con- 
certos in which eminent fiddlers and pianists will appear, 
dressed in smug, conventional attire, which fits or does not 
fitthem. It makes no difference whether Saturday night 
he is in the mood, or more inclined to a game of solitaire 
and a pipe; whether the weather invites or frowns. He 
goes to the hall, and not infrequently listens in rebellious, 
defiant attitude. 

Do you ask, ‘‘ Why does he go?"’ 
concert habit is like dram-drinking. The unfortunate man 
is accustomed; he cannot resist. I have no doubt that 
the Saturday nights on which the Symphony Orchestra 
is a-traveling show a marked increase in domestic strife, 
restaurant trade, vice and even crime. Should there, then, 
be no interruption? The Lord forbid ! 

Books are not thus enjoyed at stated periods by people 
of imagination. It is true that in Jamaica Plain the other 
night, when a madding moon glorified hideous architecture, 
lent age to modern Colonial dwellings, smoothed out the 
wrinkles of the woman of forty, softened the angularity of 
the typicai New England female; when trees were whis- 
pering to each other and watching curiously human life 
om balcony and porch; when the very air breathed rest 
and contentment, I found a man reading by the aid of a 
new-fangied burner of many candle power the fifth volume 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; and it 
is this man who told me that he Jonged for the next season 
of the Symphony concerts. 


He goes because the 


* 
- * 


Your book shelves may hold volumes ‘ stamped with in- 
tricate ornament, and of carefully chosen color; Shake- 
speare in the orange of the glory of the world, Dante in the 
dull red of his anger, Milton in the blue ray of his formal 
calm "’; and yet such books are not for all occasions. No 
true lover of books wishes the complete works of any man, 
however great he may be, even if his fame strikes the 
roof of the world. Shakespeare wrote some poor stuff; 
Miiton indulged himself in long-winded theological dis- 
cussions; Dante put so many of his enemies into hell that 
the reader begins to sympathize with the men and women 
so cruelly crowded. A wise man prefers a broken set. 
The missing volume is the one that stimulates the fancy. 
Then there is the joy of pursuit. When the lost/is found 
interest ceases. Why should we be obliged to listen yearly 





sonatas ? 
It would make much for musical righteousness in Boston 


if no work of Beethoven, however grand or insignificant. | 


were played here next season; if the overtures of Weber 
were allowed to rest on the shelf; if Schubert's Unfinished 
were left in peace. Familiarity leads to yawning, cow- 
ardly approbation. The next step is fetich worship. 


* 
a * 


A matinée, so called because the function occurs in the 
afternoon, is an abomination. Neither body nor soul is 
then receptive. If a man leaves his business, he never- 
theless takes with him notes to notes. And as the majority 
of men do not quit the office, the factory, the court and 
the hospital, the audience is made up chiefly of women. 
Now, Orpheus, the first wandering virtuoso and giver of 
recitals, was killed by women. 

+ Z * 

Let us ramble further in the delectable tields of digres 
sion, without thought of logic or consistency. As Mr. 
Vance Thompson well said, ‘‘I am not arguing; I am 
talking."’ In the country the sky is a reverberator and the 
ground is a hardwood floor. Musical instruments, there- 
fore, should be selected with great care for summer rural 
use. If the piano is to be used, and it should be used 
sparingly, it should be of the smallest size. A concert 
grand assumes the proportions of a boiler factory. Best 
of ali would be the return to the tinkling clavecin. Cou- 
perin and Rameau, Scarlatti and Galuppi are fine fellows 
for summer companionship. They wrote music that is 
cool and green. They mixed no fiery colors. On the 
clavecin there can be no impertinently strong, taxing 
emotion. Let $here be frequent perfect and empty fifths; 
for a summer landscape should be in empty fifths. Any- 
thing as decisive as an arrogant third frets the temper and 
heats the mercurial bulb. Orly the low notes of the flute 
should be heard, such notes as might soothe a nymph 
admiring herself in a pool. Let the oboe be welcome, 
even if it brings with it the thought of madness awaiting 
patiently the end of the player's final flourish. Even if 
the oboist should go mad in the village, his madness will 
be pastoral; he will babble of brooks and herds; he will 
twine garlands for his head. The jew's-harp at the mouth 
of a discreet performer fits with the big bee and the sharp- 
ened scythe and the cicada at high noon. No bell should 
summon to cold asparagus and thin white wine. The 
Japanese by their table gongs delicately attuned are again 
our masters. 

And in church warm Sundays, let there be free use of 
stopped diapasons—clarabella, melodia, or what you will— 
or some light string stop that vou listen for, to hear it. If 
the four-foot flutes are artistically voiced, they may remind 
the perspiring coagregation of green fields this side the 
swelling flood. But pull no blithering reed, and avoid a 
mixture as you would cantharides. 


Yet there are otherwise honest and estimable persons 
who in summer conscientiously ‘‘go through"’ all the 
Beethoven sonatas. I know a mother and daughter who 
from July to September play four-hand arrangements of 
Haydn symphonies. The pity of it, the pity of it! 

If Chopin is to be played in summer, let the pianist be 
a woman of sultry beauty quenched in cool attire, or a 
slim virgin all in white, mystic, wonderful. She should 
play in reflected light, or, if she is treacherous in memory, 
by waxen tapers. The hearer should be without, in the 
air, conscious equally of the perfume of nature and mfsic. 
And if every note within is not heard without the charm 
wilk be the more vaporous. Let there be 2 nocturne ora 
prelude. Stephen Heller has much to say on a summer 
night. Nor should Nicolas Stcherbatcheff be kept aloof. 

Or it is lete in the afternoon. The room is cool and in 
half light. The room is such as is still found in country 
towns that have escaped the destroying influences of a 
railway. There is an old-fashioned matting on the floor. 
The furniture is that dear to substantial New Englanders 
before the horse-hair age and the black walnut period. 
There is the sight of rosewood and mahogany. Strange 
seashells are on the mantelpiece. A box of singularly 
carved chess men is on alittle table. There are portraits 
of the dead, who were born and who died in this very 
house. A mob-cap does not disfigure the woman who 
passed her life without sighing for emancipation; she 
looks lovingly at the judge who died before her. The 
keys of the piano are yellow; there is a tinkle; there is 
occasionally a squeak; for the piano man has not visited 
the place for a year. But listening to Miss Eustacia as 
she plays ‘‘ The Celebrated Minuet of Mozart "’ you crave no 
nobler instrument, you forget technic, and the glaring 
concert hall, and the applause, and-the appalling program, 
and the wonderful young man who, they say, practices 
when duiler souls are asleep. 

- = ” 
It is true, beloved brethren—and sisters, that Mr. Beards- 


ley was not the first to suggest morning hours for the | 
That fine fellow, Dr. Heinrich Pudor | 


enjoyment of music. 


toso many familiar symphonies, chamber works, concertos, |—and what has become of him? is he in some retreat, 


| having suffered the fate of the misunderstood ?—Dr. Pudor, 


I say, in his essay, Der Konzertsaal der Gegenwart und 
der Zukunft, declares that one should naturally be in 
most receptive state for music early in the morning as 
soon as he awakes. ‘Indeed, 1 know a composer who 
as soon as he opens his eyes rushes directly from his bed 
to the piano.’’ ‘Truly an agreeable lodger ina flat! But 
as the learned doctor observes acutely, the average man is 
contemplating too joyfully the accomplishing something 
tu have leisure for hearing music. ‘‘Man michte activ, 
nicht passiv sein, man méchte handeln, nicht aufnehmen.”’ 
And the doctor doubts whether the composer who so gladly 
makes music early in the morning would as gladly hear 
it. Dr. Pudor concludes that under the existing conditions 
of life the hearer is most sensitive, best prepared at night, 
but especially at twilight; ‘‘ the most fitting season is win- 
ter, when Nature sleeps, and the white cloth of peace lies 
spread over the earth; and yet perhaps the late autumn, 
the twilight hour of the year, is the season of seasons."’ 

The trouble with Mr. Beardsley’s proposition is the 
chromo-civilization prevailing in Europe and the United 
States and making dangerous progress in Equatorial Africa. 
See, for example, how wretchedly adjusted are the busi- 
ness hours in hot weather. Read Robert Burton, Part L., 
sec. 2, mem. 2, subs. 5: Bad Air,a Cause of Melancholy. 
And what does Burton say of the civilized? ‘‘In Vexice 
there is little stirring in those brick-paved streets in sum- 
mer about noon, they are most part then asleep; as they 
are likewise in the great »iogol’s countries, and all over 
the East Indies. At Aden, in Arabia, as Lodovicus Ver 
tomannus relates in his travels, they keep their markets in 
the night, to avoid extremity of heat; and in Ormus, like 
cattle in a pasture, people of al! sorts lie up to the chin in 
water all day long. At Braza in Portugal, Burgos in 
Castile, Messina in Sicily, all over Spain and Italy, their 
streets are most part narrow, to avoid the sunbeams. ‘The 
Turks wear great turbans ad fuyandos solis radivs, to re- 
fract the sunbeams.”’ 

* id o 

If our civilization werea genuine thing Mr. Beardsley’s 
proposition would notexcitesurprise. Just as Montaigne’s 
father had him awakened by a servant playing the lute, 
music of gentle instruments would call to bath and break- 
fast. A sensible breakfast—nc meat, no gross and sensual 
buckwheat cakes— would leave the mind in condition favor- 
able to the influence of an orchestral or choral concert. 
Men would lose that haggard expression which they now 
assume in the rush fora car. It is true a symphony con- 
cert might take an hour, or possibly an hour and a half 
(no well-balanced orchestral concert should last longer) ; 
but what is an hour and a half to a being who has eternity 
at his disposal ? 

Listening thus to music before the labor of the day, 
the nervous would be soothed so that he might boldly carry 
through a scheme to water stock or divert trust funds from 
their proper channel. The lawyer, the clergyman, the shop- 
keeper, the physician—all, great or humble, judge or 
bunco steerer, would thus be stimulated, each in the pur- 
suit of his vocation, by stirring march or fiery allegro, if 
the weather were tetric or lumpish. And if the air, too 
brisk, excited to undue, nerve-rasping energy, a melting 
adagio would lower the pulse and reduce the fever. Even 
the teachers and trustees of the New England Conserva- 
tory might thus be persuaded to dwell together in har- 
mony —for here at my summer palace at Jamaica Plain 
I hear, as one high on a tower perched on commanding 
summit, the shock and confusion of battle borne by shud- 
dering winds. There are protests and complaints; there 
is the voice of Miss Lena Haydn accusing at the alumni 
meeting the director, Mr. Faelten, of misdirected energy ; 
there is ‘‘a raking fire of cross questions’; there is the 
sight of Mr. S. Graham Nobbs bringing Mr. Faelten to 
the scene of action; there is——. But, brethren—and 
sisters, why dwell on such unpleasant episodes in the life 
of artists? If the teachers, trustees and pupils heard good 
music early in the morning, they would surely be amiable 
one to another. For as Soterichus observed in Plutarch’'s 
dialogue: ‘‘ The chiefest and sublimest end of music is the 
graceful return of our thanks to the Gods: and in the 
next place, to purifie and bring our minds to a sober and 
harmonious Temper."’ 

Take the Fleming case, for instance, in your own city. 
Do you suppose there would have been such vulgar, dis- 
gracetul squabbling between Recorder and opposing coun- 
sel if they had all listened, say, to the Overture to Donna 
Diana? Or would it not have been a rejoicing sight if 
Recorder Goff and Messrs. McIntyre and Brooke had 
opened court each morning with a short trio for mando- 
lins ? 


* 
a * 


After a dinner chosen without any regard whatever. to 
the character of the concert that night. men and women 
rush to Music Hall because they have encumbered their 
will with season tickets. The hall is bare, shabby, hideous, 
draughty, pneumonic. The orchestra, clad in conven- 
tional evening dress—that striking commentary on t-.e 
emptiness of artistic pretensions in the nineteenth century 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








—is in the sight of the people. The players tune, chatter, 
grin, recognize friends. The leader appears and makes 
sundry motions with stick, arms, legs, whole body. The 
music is heard in a room glaringly lighted. There are 
little books distributed without price, that give information 
concerning the appearance of conclusion themes, and thus 
many follow the service as with a prayer book. 

Is this the way to hear great music? The musician or 
the music lover that finds enjoyment at such a concert 
wrests it from the surroundings. 


* 
* x 


‘*But how would you listen to music?’’ asks some 
brother, groping after truth. Here is the subject for a 


future discourse. Puivip HAce. 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, June 26, 1896. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson has already booked sixteen lectures 
for next season. 
tours during the winter. 

The commencement exercises of the Copley Square 
School at Association Hall June 22 were exceedingly inter- 
esting in every particular, and held the attention of a very 
large and cultivated audience to the close. The three 
graduates, Misses Villa Marsh, Nellie Edwards and Clara 
Morrison, acquitted themselves like artists, and showed 
superior and exceptional training. The violin and vo..> 
work was up toa high standard. ‘The trio sung by Mrs. 
Katherine Barnard, Messrs. Sturgeon and Clifford, was so 
enthusiastically received that it had to be repeated. The 
assistance of that veteran artist, Mr. Wulf Fries, added 
interest to the program. Surely the Copley Square School 
appears to be in a most flourishing condition. 

The engagement of Mile. Antoinette Szumwoska, the 
young Polish pianist and a favorite pupil of Paderewski, 
to Mr. Josef Adamowski, brother of Mr. T. 4 damowski, 
and ‘cellist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is just 
announced. 

Mme. Luisa Cappiani passed through Boston on her 
way to her summer cottage at Ferry Beach. She returns 
to New York to serve on the jury of the American College 
of Musicians, and then sails for Europe on the Havel, July 
14, returning on the Kaiser Wilhelm October 12. 

A special meeting of the executive committee of the 
trustees of the New England Conservatory of Music was 
held in the directors’ rooms Tuesday afternoon, after 
which there was a meeting of the full board in the elocu- 
tion hall. This was specially called to enable the trustees 
to meet members of the alumni and hear letters froim 
others in connection with misunderstandings between 
them and the management. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Association, for the 
election of officers and other business, was held last night. 
The following were elected: 

President, Charles H. Morse; first vice-president, E. D. 
Hale; second vice-president, Charles E. McLaughlin; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Everett E. Truette; financial 
secretary, C. E. Reed; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Nellie Nichols-Stevens; treasurer, Everett E. Truette; 
auditor, S. G. Nobbs; directors, J. D. Buckingham, F. E. 
Morse, F. Addison Porter, A. W. Keene, W. J. Kugler, 
Fred A. Ladd, Miss Elizabeth H. Metcalf, Mrs. Lizzie 
Teurjee-Eastabrook, Miss Mary La Favour, Miss Amy 
W. Bagg, Miss Lena Hayden, Miss Maud E. George. 

Mr. Charles H. Morse, who was re-elected president of 
the association, is organist and choirmaster at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was formerly a member of 
the faculty of the conservatory. 

Mr. Frank A. Kennedy, violinist, will pass the summer 
months at the Grove Hill House, Kennebunk Beach, Me. 

Mr. James H. Ricketson, tenor, will pass the summer 
after July 15 at the Breezy Hill House, Lisbon, N. H. 

Mr. S. Kronberg has been engaged to sing for the city | 
of Boston on July 4 at the celebration in Faneuil Hall, | 
where there is to be an oration at 10 o'clock in the morning. 
He will sing O God, Protector of the Nations, which was | 
composed expressly for him by Eayrs. There will be 
orchestral accompaniment by the Germania Orchestra, 
This is the first time in history that a singer has been en- 
gaged by the city to participate in the celebration of the 
Fourth. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
Alumni Association of the New England Conservatory, 
held Thursday, a committee was appointed to prepare for 
the press a brief statement of the transactions of the 
annual meeting of the association, which occurred on June 
23, and which had been reported only in part. The state- 
ment follows: 

“‘ After the association had listened to the usual reports 
from the officers, the special committee of investigation 
into the controversy at the conservatory presented its 
statement, the essential points of which are as follows: 

“This investigating committee asked from the presi- 
dent, Mr. Dana, a statement of the matter from the stand- 
point of the executive board, and the substance of his 
reply is as follows: 

‘“* For reasons which will readily occur to you I cannot 


He will make three trips West on lecture | 


, 11 


| go into the circumstances of the cases of the several | henchmen of the director to break down a single point in 


| teachers whose contracts were not renewed. 


are founded on several years of observation.’ 





| ‘* The committee reported that although they had a long 
| interview with the director they could not get a definite 
He said the contracts between 


| statement from him. 
| : 
| teachers and the executive board were private matters. 


why they are dismissed. 
fied officially “hat he had violated one clause in his con- 
tract; how he does not know. The fourth gentleman in- 


| forms us that the president of trustees told him that he | 


| was to be dismissed because the trustees felt that some of 
| the teachers should be punished for participating in a 
| movement against the trustees. 

“The report contains further a statement of an at- 
te npt by the director to capture the Alumni Association. 
After the hearing of the report an explanation of this 
statement was called for. In reply the following affidavit 
of Miss Lena E. Hayden, sworn to before Samuel C. Irwin, 
justice of the peace, was read 

‘**In January of the present school year, ending June 
24, 1896, Carl Faelten, director of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, approached me with the request for 
my assistance in carrying out certain plans of his in re- 
gard to the Alumni Association of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

‘**He represented that the Alumni Association was 
working in opposition to the good of the conservatory, 
and explained that it was desirable that a change in the 
management of said Alumni Association should be made, 
and this could only be done by influencing a large majority 
of the alumni, principally his own graduates, and inducing 
them to be present at the annual meeting, and gaining 
their votes to the ticket of officers and directors which he 
should propose. The said Carl Faelten obtained a list of 
the graduates up to the time of conference. We went over 
it, and he picked out those of his own graduates who 
would make good leaders in the movement. These lead 
ers were to be written to on some pretext, asked to meet 


me, and I was to explain to them the so-called unfavorable | 


state of affairs in the Alumni Association as opposed to 
the wishes of the director 


‘*** Each person thus approached was to promise to obtain 


at least a dozen votes for the annual meeting, first making | 


sure that the dues of all those people were paid in and 
that they were members of the association. Some of these 
were to be told of the plan at once, others were to be kept 
in ignorance of the movement until the last moment 


before their votes were needed. ‘These persons were to be 


approached in diflerent ways, as the nature and tempera- | 
ment of each demanded, and promise of office held out as | 


inducement to such weaker natures as needed such in- 
ducement to work. 


me, because (at the first) of the sense of tremendous re- | 


sponsibility resting on me, and ignorance as to how to 
proceed, I not even having the addresses of the persons 
to be approached, and later because I knew it was 
wrong.’ 

‘The opposition (to use Mr. Dunham's epithet) then 
proposed that the director be allowed an opportunity to 
vindicate himself, and by vote of the meeting a member 
of the opposition was commissioned to order a carriage 
and bring him to the meeting. 

**On his arrival the affidavit was read tohim. Then, 
at his request, it was reread, and Mr. Faelten replied to 
each charge in detail. Two statements only were denied, 
viz., that relating to the proposed bribery of members ap- 
proached, and that to the effect that he obtained a list of 
graduates. 
terized by Mr. Faelten as a ‘ lie.’ 

‘* At the close of the rereading Miss Hayden arose and, 
apparently possessing a clearer memory than the director, 
recalled some of the conversations to him, whereupon he 
confessed the charge fully. 

‘** Regarding the other statement Mr. Faelten had been 
equally positive, but here again the conversations were 
recalied to him; the circumstances of privacy, of even 
the dropping of the slide which covers the loophole in the 
directors’ (and no other) classroom door. ‘The book was 


also recalled to him— not the positively alleged small one | 


in which his own pupils write their names, but the large 
and important book preserved in the safe in the book- 
keepers’ office, from which it was ordered by the director 
of the New England Conservatory for this business. 

‘‘ Mr. Faelten was then, by general consent, given full 
opportunity, which he used to his admitted satisfaction, to 
explain himself. He was a'lowed to be present at the 
reading of the statement prepared by the trustees in the 
afternoon. 

‘‘The judgment of the meeting may be fairly inferred 
from the overwhelming vote fin support of the opposition. 
No attempt whatever was ventured by the supporters and 


The state- 
ment in each case, even if it were proper to make it, would 
have to be extremely long and detailed, as many of our 
reasons for action in one case and non-action in another 


“Two of the dismissed teachers say they do not know 
One says that he has been noti- 


This work was not even begun by | 


The first statement was very forcibly charac- 


the report of the special committee of investigation."’ 

The above statement is signed by E. D. Hale, Elizabeth 
H. Metcalf and Clarence E. Reed, who constitute the com- 
mittee appointed by the directors, and is attested by 
Fannie S. ‘Tuttle, secretary. 











Consonating Vibrations—No 5. 


HE first thought that came to mind was to con- 
tinue the subject of Singing in French more directly, 

by showing, through argument and personal experiment, 
the complete disregard each individual Parisian teacher has 
shown for the only element of voice production that he or 
she could possibly control, to prove that such presumptive 
maestri as Delle Sedie, Wartel, Sbriglia, Faure and Bouhy 


are not even skirting the edges of the’really practical prob- 

| lem of artistic voice training, but have flown off at a vio- 

lent tangent into the unfathomable regions of hypothetical 

absurdity 
them ! 

But the reader is so firmly bound by the riveted chains 


and their professional seurs have accompanied 


of superstitious awe when the human body, especially his 
own flesh and bones, is concerned in discussion that a 
literary vivisection seems almost to require a different 
mode of argument or description. A curious instance of this 
instinctive shrinking may be of some value as showing that 
it survives even professional familiarity and must be disre 
garded by force of will. 

While dissecting in the Ohio Medical College the writer, 
to secure more time, was intrusted with the key to a small 
One midnight, the in- 


room used for preparing subjects. 
stant after closing the door and striking a match, the tiny 


flame went out, and at the precise moment, as luck would 
have it, a pile of bones, remonstrating at the untimely in- 
trusion, fell from a corner shelf with an ominous clatter. 

‘* Professor Scilly, I must confess that for a moment I felt 
a little streak-ed !" 

** Well, Howard, I'll admit that I feela little that way 
| myself when I'm alone at night and there is any unusual 


noise. Of course it’s nonsense, but it is ‘the nature of the 


| beast !’” 

Surely, if a veteran professor of anatomy pleads guilty, 
the amateur student of voice is excusable for harboring 
| a little of the same shrinking impulse, that natural instinct 

shied by all animals, which the erudite Scaliger thought 

was pare“.el with divine inspiration. But let the earnest 
reade*, so far as in him lies, exorcise this ghostly spirit and 


constrain himself to realize, as common sense will teach 
| him, that all physical mechanical laws do apply to the ani- 
| mated human framework as strictly as they do to frame- 


| works of inanimate materials. For these papers deal 


with 
acoustic conditions of tone, not at all with style or expres- 


solely mechanical laws, with the physiologic and 
sion nor even with the manner of connecting tones, whether 
| Jegato or portamento. Mr. Lang, of Boston, made a woful 
mistake at the Saratoga meeting of the National Associ- 
ation by affirming that piano touch depended upon, or was 
decided by, the manner of striking a single note. But it is 
| true that one single tone is the sole subject of these writ- 
| ings; for the physiologic and acoustic conditions of one 
| tone may be established for other single tone and will 
wholly decide the artistic or inartistic nature of the entire 
vocal output 
ELEMENT OF CHANGE 
Some one or more of these conditions must be changed if 
there is need of ateacher. He is expected to improve his 
pupils, to make them sing better—that is, differently. The 
tones must be produced in a new manner, not in the for 
merly habitual one. Now, which one of the vocal organs, 
| or, rather, which class can he teach his scholars to control 
that is, compel to act in different ways, as he may decide. 


THE VOCAL ORGANS 


In the very largest sense the vocal machinery includes 
every bodily part that moves its position or changes its con 
ditions or state to produce voice, This includes bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, muscles, tendons, connective tissue, 
membranes and nerves. Even glands and blood vessels 
must be enrolled in thelist. For instance, if certain glands 
of the throat excrete too freely, as in a cold, the voice will 
be greatly impaired, Such glands must be called a vocal 
| part, just as much as the wood, wire and felt are essential 

parts of a piano 


THE CONTROLLABLE ORGAN 


Yet there is but one of these parts that is controllable 
It is impossible for the pupil to say, ‘“‘I will discharge a 
| current along this particular nerve or that one. Physiolo 
gists have only recently discovered fully which nerves gov 
ern the different vocal muscles. Equally are the blood 
vessels, the veins and arteries,and the glands beyond all 
possible government. It might look, at first glance, as 
though the bones and cartilages involved in voice were 
controllable ; but the pupil has no direct power to push the 
lower jaw forward (much less the upper jaw, as the suicidal 
La Villa advises !), or to raise or depress the cartilaginous 


larynx All these parts are pulled, never pushed, into new 
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positions, or brought into different states by the one volun- 
tarily controllable organ. 
MUSCLES, 

Muscles, and only muscles, are at the pupil's judicious 
control or can by study be placed there. Let the vocalist’s 
task be compared with that of the student pianist. 

The pianist needs to move only his fingers, hands and 
arms ; but the agents he must learn to manage so skillfully 
are the same that the singer must discipline, or of the same 
class ; for they also are muscles. It is a curious fact, the 
discovery of which redounds to the highest credit of the 
manufacturer, that the pianist must lose all connection with 
his instrument a positive instant before the string is struck 
and the tone is heard. Yet the good and the poor piano 
touch is decided wholly by finger muscles. 

How vastly more complicated is the singer’s muscular 
task! ‘The piano strings, the oscillations of which originate 
all other oscillations and vibrations, are unchangeably 
fixed; the pianist can neither adjust them nor alter their 


tension. But the vocalist must bring his two strings to- 


gether and change their tension for every degree of pitch. | 


The pianist has the whole sounding board ready prepared. 
The manufacturer has exhausted his ingenuity in his behalf 
in experimentation to find the very best mode of connect- 
ing the originating material, the strings, with the wooden 
sounding board. The vocalist has no ready-made sounding 
board except the insignificant larynx; for each note he 
must create one, and this he does by muscles, as has been 
explained, The larynx is brought into firm connection 
with the spine, with the hyoid bone (just above the larynx), 
with the palate, the cranium, the tongue, the cheeks and 
even with the lips and jaw; and all this is done by 
muscles. Tf muscles do not bind the larynx firmly to the 
hyoid bone just above it, not only will the major part of 
the available sounding board be lost, unused, but the cords 
themselves. cannot be stretched sufficiently for any tones 
except the feeblest and huskiest. For it is the muscles 
which extend from the front of this horseshoe bone down- 
ward to the breast bone that are the downward pulling 
agents of that tilting (bascule) which is an indispeusable 
means of lengthening the vocal shelves and making them 
tense. 

Again, what good does it do to know that there exist 
muscular strips and broader bands extending from this 
voice box (larynx and hyoid bone united) to the palate, to 
the cranium, to the breast bone and clavicles, to the tongue, 
the jaw, and indirectly, but just as valuably, to the cheeks 
and lips? Before singing all these fleshy strips and bands 
are loose, flabby, relaxed. If it were possible for them to 
remain wholly relaxed when voice was attempted, the tore 
would be worthless or impossible. Even when this effoi. 
less state is approximated as nearly as the singer's inten- 
tion can bring it the tone is weak and husky. But even 
then some of the mentioned muscles are acting ; for if the 
reader will touch the Adam's apple (larynx) he will feel it 
rise at the starting of the faintest tone. Now let him push 
upward against the lower edge of the whole larynx, about 
an inch above the breast bone, and realize how strong an 
effort must be made to bridge it even to the extent it was 
raised by the feeble tone! Increase the expiratory effort 
to any extent, the tone will remain weak and husky—and 
why? 

For one reason, because the vocal cords cannot be brought 
near enough together without the tensing aid of some of 
these muscles, notably those which extend from the voice 
box to the breast bone, the palate and the tongue. Hence 
the cords are compelled to remain too far apart, to trans- 
mit too large a stream of actual breath, which causes the 
extreme huskiness. For another reason, because all the 
muscles which extend from the voice box even to the ‘ips 
are too slack to be brought into oscillation by the oscilla- 
tions of the voice box. All these mouth-lining muscles 
need to contract and makes themselves so stiff that every 
oscillation of the voice box will cause them also to oscillate, 
sway to and fro, and fan out really and fully adequate vibra- 
tions of air which will flow forth to salute the ear with the 
grand and beautiful effect of the true artistic tone. How 
powerful these muscles are and how generously they must 
put forth this power may easily be seen. Even whisper as 
shrilly as possible while you press down on the projecting 
point of your Adam's apple and notice how nearly impossible 
it is to prevent its upward rising. Let the reader bear well 
in mind that the first reason is one acknowledged and 
affirmed by such eminent physiologists of voice as Bennate, 
Merkel and Bishop, though they did not make use of the 
only absolutely unimpeachable means of decision, the one 
employed by the writer—and that is the isolation and vol- 
untary control of each separate muscle or smaller group, 
the same control that, in great measure, pupils must ac- 
quire. 

Is there any other controllable element? There is not. 
We cannot control the glands to excrete or secrete more or 
less copiously, the veins or arteries to transport larger or 
swifter currents of blood, a tendon to stretch or relax itself, 
a muceus membrane to grow moist or dry. Think it over, 
attentive reader! Canvass the entire vocal tract while 
your teacher of voice is approving or remonstrating. Does 
he insist upon a particular vowel for practice? If, your 

tone is improved it is because some muscle or mus¢les of 




















tongue, palate or lips have shaped the mouth’s cavity dif- | 


ferently and, it may be, as a consequence has changed the 
state of the lower throat, by which will be meant the whole 
throat from the Adam’s apple to the breast bone. If he 


tells you to ‘spoon down” or otherwise coax the tongue | 


into an unnatural and ruinous position and condition, ask 


him what those tongue-depressing muscles—for the agent | 


must be muscles--are succeeding in effecting. If he proba- 


bly and sagely vouchsafes to enlighten you with the knowl- | 


edge that this lingual flattening and (usually added) ‘‘ throat | 


opening” leaves more room for the passage of the vibra- 
tions, ask him what the poor vowel is going to do while its 
habitat is being so recklessly disturbed. 


Ask him to refer | 


to some authority of note—Airy, Blaserna, Helmholtz, Lord | 
Rahleigh or Comti, for instance—and to cite the law rele- | 


vant to the acoustic case, some law announcing the fact 
that vibrations sound louder or better after passing through 
a slightly larger channel! 


Then, just for the fun of it, 


push the end of a forefinger so far back along the upper | 
surface of the tongue that you will reach beyond its down- | 
ward curve, and notice that this down-sloping part moves | 


backward as you flatten the tongue and narrows the chan- 
nel with precisely the opposite result to the one your 
teacher intends ! 

But why continue to call out the items of the sorry list? 
So long as such presumptive vocal authorities as Mme. 
Cappiani, Mr. Le Vinsen and now this teacher of Brief 
Thoughts from Ohio continue to jumble the diaphragm 
and the abdominal muscles so indistinguishably, to call the 
one the other and the other the one with such commendable 
impartiality, your chances for correct and serviceable an- 
swers would be better with a veterinary doctor in the 
rural districts—and yet you would be asking the only ques- 


tion of practical import, and your teacher’s failure to an- | 


swer correctly would prove that he knew little of the vocal 
conduct of the only vocal organ over which he could give 
you control, the musc/es involved in artistic voice, the only 
agents that can be controlled at will. But even this con- 
trol is not direct. It is sure, unmistakable; each muscle 
or smaller group of parallel muscles may be singled out 
with certainty and incited to contract or compelled to re- 
lax; but no one has the power to apply his will directly 
to the muscle itself. How then is the equally strong and 
equally precise command to be gained ? 

Another paper will be required fully to answer this ques- 
tion, to exhibit the wonderful power of the imagination 
and bring the studious reader fully to the point where he 
can judge fairly the many vices and few virtues of the 
leading exponents of singing in French. 

Joun Howarp. 





Mapleson Still Announced.—Latest dispatches from 
London state that Mapleson’s Opera Company is there 
announced to open at the New York Academy of Music on 
October 26, 

Hesselberg Has Sailed.— Edouard Hesselberg, the Rus- 
sian concert pianist, late director of the piano department 
of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, sailed for 
Zurope on the Fiirst Bismarck on June 25. He has retired 
from the Ithaca Conservatory, to the deep regret of his pu- 
pils and many friends, and -vill return in the fall to enter 
upon a five years’ contract as director of the piano de- 
partment of the Conservatory of Music of the Denver (Col.) 
University. This flourishing institution has 90 rooms, a 


faculty of 35, an organ of 4,500 pipes and an orchestra of 


about 70. 
one. 
Henry Wolfsohn Returns.—Henry Wolfsohn, the prom- 
inent musical manager, sailed from Europe for New York 
on the Normannia on Thursday last, June 25. In addition 


Mr. Hesselberg’s position is quite a valuable 


to the artists for next season already mentioned in these | 


oe 


columns, among whom are Chaminade, Rosenthal, <uil- | 
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ITH the advent of the Kneisel Quartet and 

Mr. Albert Lockwood we may expect an annual 

visit from American instrumentalists. Vocalists we have 

had in large numbers, and sopranos and contraltos from 

the United States get a very good share of the engagements 

to be had here. On the other hand, as a counterbalance, 

the English tenors and baritones have enjoyed equal pres- 
tige in America the past few seasons. 

But musicians of great calibre are not so often found in 
the ranks of the vocalists as among the pianists and instru- 
mentalists generally; it is the latter that represent more 
fully the musical culture of their country. London has 
now had an opportunity of judging in a measure of the 
achievements of their cousins across the water, and prob- 


| ably no better representatives couid have been found than 


these artists of whose work I speak later on. 

I have just learned from Mr. Vert that Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies will sail for his second American tour of about six 
months toward the last of November. 

Mme. Brema will return to London early in September 
from Bayreuth, and will be in England until she sails to 
America on January 1. 

In consequence of the great success of the concert on 
the 4th inst. Madame Adelina Patti will sing in the Royal 
Albert Hall on Tuesday evening, 30th inst. This will be 
her last appearance in London this season. : 

Mr. Maurice Grau left London on Monday for Paris, 
where he will remain about a fortnight, returning here to 
complete several engagements. 

Mr. H. M. Hirschberg, the New York concert agent, is 
in town looking for talent to take to America. 

The Columbians have been having an enjoyable time at 


| Bexhill-on-Sea, where they have had a month’s engage- 





| 


mant and Ella Russell, with Henri Marteau for 1897-8, Mr. | 
| appointment as principal of the Guildhall School of Music. 


Wolfsohn has closed contracts with the Bohemian String 
Quartet, one of Europe’s most artistic combinations ; with 
the renowned violinist Carl Halir, and with the remarkable 
French soprano Mlle. Camille Seygard, who has a superb 
concert voice and great personal attractions. This com- 


pletes an extremely interesting, varied and important list | 


to. be imported by Mr. Wolfsohn, and augurs well for the 
musical interest and success of the forthcoming season. 
Mlle. Seygard will make her New York début in November 
next. 

Even to Cigars.—It has been discovered by the Cigar- 
makers’ Label Committee that a member of the Manhattan 
Musical Union is also in the cigar business in Yorkville. 
The cominittee does not object to musicians selling cigars, 
but it says that this musician sells non-union and un- 
labelled cigars and recently it notified the musical union 
about the matter. The other unions are curious to see 
what the musicians will do about it. The Manhattan Musi- 
cal Union is affiliated with the Central Labor Union, and 
several times its alleged grievances have taken up a great 
part of the sessions of the C. L. U. It is the organization 
which wanted the Theatrical Protective Union to demand 
that musicians belonging to any other organizations than it 
should be discharged from the theatre orchestras or com- 
pelled to join the Manhattan Musical Union, 


ment at the Kursaal, by the Earl de la Warr. 

Mr. Alinutt Boisseir will give a concert on the 24th 
inst. in the Indian Room of Lord Brassey’s residence, Park 
lane. Among those who will assist are Miss Regina de 
Sales, Mme. Vanderveer-Green and Mr. Neil McCay. 

Mr. Leo Stern, who took the solo part of Dr. Dvoradk’s 
new ’cello concerto when it was first given at the Phil- 
harmonic concert, has been engaged to play this work with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society and the Gewandhaus con- 
certs at Leipsic next winter. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, and suite, honored the per- 
formance of Die Walkiire by their presence at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, on Saturday evening. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha has been staying 
for several days with Mr. W. W. Astor at Cliveden. 

A scheme is on foot to entertain Mr. W. H. Cummings 
ata dinner, in order to congratulate him publicly on his 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie will preside. 

The friends of the late Sir Joseph Barnby will be given 
an opportunity of securing some memento of his at a sale 
of many of his effects, at 9 St. George’s square, on the 20th 
inst. 

Mme. Moriani, the well-known vocal teacher of Brussels, 
will come to London for the purpose of giving consulta- 
tions and lessons in voice production and singing at the 


| First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, between the Ist and ilth of 





After this she will go on to Birmingham to continue 
Mme. Moriani has 


july. 
her work there until the 26th prox. 
arranged to go to America early in August for two months, 
where she is engaged to give vocal consultation. She will 
visit New York, Newport, Poston and Chicago. 

A summer tour is being arranged for members of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians by Mr. C. Heinecké, a 
member from Liverpool, to visit the Bayreuth Festival. 
A very convenient handbook, containing an itinerary of 
the tour, references to objects of interest en route, history 
of Bayreuth Theatre and other information, is being com- 
pleted for the convenience of tourists. 

The American boy soprano, Master Charles Meehan, of 
Brooklyn, is in town. 

I had a call this morning from Mme, ‘Thea Dorré, who 
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has established herself as such a favorite in the United 
States in Carmen, 

Mr. Frederick E. Bristol, the well-known teacher of voice 
prodnction, of New York, gave a delightful lunch at the 
Café Margant here just before leaving for Paris. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Ben Davies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis H. Horst, Miss Buckingham, Miss Bristoi and 
the writer. Mr. Bristol is very much pleased with London 
and Mr. Ben Davies with America, and altogether we had 
a most enjoyable time. 

Several valuable violins recently came under the hammer 
at the salerooms in Leicester square of Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson. One by J. B. Guadagnini, with gold-mounted 
bow, brought £160; another by Antonius Stradivarius, 
three-quarter size, £81; and a violoncello by Januarius 
Gagliano, 1757, £80. 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green gave a musical on Monday in 
honor of Mr. Victor Harris, the well-known New York 
composer and conductor. The hostess charmed all present 
with her exquisite singing of several songs, and among 
others who contributed were Mr. Wheeler, a young Danish 
basso, who excited considerable comment; a tenor from 
the Opéra Comique, Paris; Miss Blanche Ruby, who made 
a successful operatic début in Dorothy recently, and many 
others. Among those present were Mlle. Joachim, Miss 
Rosa Green, Mr. Zay, Hugo Hintz, Mrs. D. W. johnston, 
Miss Regina de Sales, the Misses Brunker, Mme. Clara 
Poole, Mr. A. J. King, M. Louis Schlesinger, M. Ffrang- 
con-Davies, who has just returned from his first American 
tour, Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, and many others. 

CONCERTS. 

‘The appearance here of the Kneisel String Quartet was 
anticipated by much discussion. 

For the last thirty years or more the Popular Concerts 
have been educating the London public in the appreciation 
and understanding of chamber music. The standard of taste 
for this form of music is therefore, happily, very high in 
our city. For these visitors from Boston to have been 
recalled and enthusiastically applauded on one of the hot- 
test afternoons of the season speaks in higher terms than 
it will be necessary for me to use of the excellence of this 
organization. The perfect balance of tone among the 
four instruments, the unanimity of the shading, the per- 
fection of the ensemble, and the intelligence of the inter- 
pretation were not overlooked by the audience, which 
contained many of the first of London's musicians. On 
account of playing so much together, this quartet of 
visitors play with a better ensemble than the Popular 
quartet does. The absolute sympathy and unanimity of 
their work were remarked on all sides. The program was 
made up of Sgambati’s C sharp minor quartet, Beethoven's 
early quartet in G major, and Schumann’s in A major. 
The last two are too well known to call for any criticism, 
except that Beethoven's early work sounded very thin and 
old fashioned after the Sgambati quartet, which preceded 
it. This work contained many beauties—the first move- 
ment alone being a trifle long and without much melodic 
charm. Perhaps there is a little too much doubling of 
the notes of the chord in the lower octave, which makes 
some of the harmonies thick. This is a question of taste, 
however, not of musicianship. The performance of the 
scherzo of this work was the daintiest and most perfect 
bit of ensemble playing that I ever remember to have 
heard. The concert took place in St. James’ Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, June 15, and undoubtedly, considering the 
triumph that they achieved, their two remaining perform- 
ances will draw crowded houses. 

Mr. Albert Lockwood, a pupil of Leschetizky, and. as 
far as we know, the first native American pianist to give 
a recital in London, played a varied and well-chosen pro- 
gram of piano music in St. James’ Hall on Tuesday, June 
16. The great heat did not prevent a numerous audience 
from enjoying the art of this player, who was repeatedly 
applauded and recailed, playing as encores Chopin's Fif- 
teenth Prelude and a transcription of a gavot by Gluck. 
The principal items of the program were Beethoven's 
Sonata Appassionata, a Bach toccata and fugue, and 
Chopin’s F minor fantasie. This is Mr. Lockwood's 
second recital only—our readers will remember the reports 
of the first that took place in Paris last January—and as 
time goes on he will naturally find himself more at ease 
on the platform. When experience shall have given him 
more confidence, I believe that his great talent will place 
him in the foremost rank of pianists. His technic is great 
and he plays all sorts of difficult passages with the utmost 
ease. Nor is his interpretative power less than his tech- 
nical. Every piece he played showed thought, artistic in- 
stinct, and feeling. The rich, singing and sympathetic 
tones he produces show the inborn appreciation of beau- 
tiful sound, but in the matter of tone quality we must also 
add that he was greatly aided by the superb instrument 
on which he played. 

Miss B. Langley’s concert in St. James’ Hall was well 
attended on Wednesday afternoon, the 10th inst. The 
violin solos of the concert giver were well chosen, and 
showed her talent to advantage. We were particularly 
pleased with Einleitung (amoroso), Tema and Variationen, 
Paganini-Wilhelmj. Miss L’Amy was the™vocalist. She 








sang songs by Bizet and Saint-Saéns, which were appre- Mr. Gennaro Fabozzi, pianist to the Queen of Italy and 
ciated, and Mr. Frederic Dawson, the pianist, played conductor of the orchestra at the Institution for the Blind 
among other interesting numbers, Rhapsodie in C minor, at Naples, gave an interesting concert on Monday after- 
op. 79, particularly well. noon in Steinway Hall. This artist in question has been 
Considering the charitable purpose, and the artists who blind from his birth, and yet he gave an accurate perform- 
assisted at Mr. Daniel Mayer's grand concert in aid of the ance of the following exceedingly difficult compositions 
funds of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty | Liszt's transcription of Bach's fugue in G minor, Beetho- 
to Children, St. James’ Hall was not well filled on Thurs- | ven's sonata in D minor, op. 31, No, 2; two transcriptions 
day last. Mr. Mark Hambourg and M. Marix Loevensohn | from Lulli's opera Proserpine, and a gavot from Piccinni's 
opened the program with an Introduction et Polonaise of | opera Orlando, by Martucci; a‘ presto agitato"’ movement 
Chopin, and gave afterward some solos. Mr. M. Ham- | by Lougo, a romance by Schumann and the fifth number 
bourg played with irresistible grace the Capriccioso and | from the Kreisleriana, an excerpt from Chopin, a move- 
Pastorale of Scarlatti, and also a very brilliant Etude de ment by Alessandro Scarlatti, a scherzo by Martucci, a 
Concert, by F. d’Erlanger, who was to the fore with several | reverie, romance, and ballata of his own composition, 
very good compositions. The encore was Rubinstein’s and Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody. Besides being 
Staccato Etude. M. Loevensohn plays Bach most im- | technically correct, the various works were played with 
pressively, with remarkable breadth and quality of tone. | much intelligence and a full realization of their many 
Mlle. Landi’s Habanera (Carmen) was charming and cap- | beauties. The Martucci number was a charming one, and 
tivating. She sang also two songs by d’Erlanger with | the pieces of his own composition were worthy of high com- 
her usual artistic conception. Why does not Mr. Bis- | mendation. There was not so large an audience as the 
pham, who also sang d'Erlanger, use Victor Hugo's words | pianist deserved. 
in the original language? He is a good enough linguist The two youthful artists Louis Pecskai (violin) and 
not to require translations. Miss Ada Crossley sang sev- | Marix Loevensohn (violoncello) gave a recital in St 
eral songs and was much appreciated. Where Do They James’ Hall on the 15th inst. Louis Pecskai is an aston 
Sleep ?, by Lady Euan Smith, is rather a weak composition. | ishingly gifted youth, whose grandeur of tone and com 
M. Lemmoné played the flute e# ar/zs¢e, and M. Johannes | prehension at his age give great promise for the future. 
Wolff is so well known that no comment is needed. He | He played sonata, op. 47, Beethoven, and raised absolute 
played two numbers by d’ Erlanger. enthusiasm with his playing of Ballade and Polonaise 
Mlle. Camille Landi's first vocal recital on Friday after- | (Vieuxtemps). Mr. M. Loeyensohn played a concerto by 
noon attracted a large audience, the French element much | August Lindner, which he succeeded in making very in- 
ex évidence. ‘The cavatina and air from Le Prophéte | teresting, and delighted everybody with his artistic render 
(Meyerbeer) is almost too big for Mile. Landi, though she | ing of Capriccio (Servais) and Tarentelle (Popper). The 
sang most artistically and full of entrain. To us the | concert finished with Mendelssohn's trio in D. Signor 
cavatina—one feels tempted in a French concert to use | Carlo Ducci was at the piano, It was highly appreciated 
French slang—is ‘‘rasoir.'’ All else that Mlle. Landi Orgera at Covent GARDEN. 
sang was charming, but Mattinata, a new and lovely com-| ‘The performance on Saturday last of Die Walkiire proved 
position by Tosti, and accompanied by him, brought the | more satisfactory than was generally anticipated. Some- 
house down. Mr. Theodore Byard sang Chaminade’s and | how an impression had got about that the text would be 
Massenet’s compositions, and also a duet with Mlle. Landi, | delivered in languages more diverse than consistent, As 
La Crise est, Douce (Mireille), Gounod, where again 4 matter of fact, however, the opera was given entirely 
her highly intelligent and graceful singing delighted every | in French for the first time in Covent Garden. Wagner's 
one. Mlle. Landi was further assisted by M. Johannes | music drama sung in French may be compared to the 
Wolff and Mile. Chaminade. composer arrayed in a costume of the reign of Louis Qua- 
Sarasate’s concert fiiled St. James’ Hall well on Sat-| torze and it does not fit him. But there was much to 
urday afternoon. He played Bach’s second sonata in A | compensate for this in the manner in which the hero and 
major, and Goldmark’s first suite in A, op. 11, for violin | heroine were embodied. M. Alvarez may be said to be 
and piano. The Allegro Andante sostenuto and, particu- | an ideal exponent of Siegmund. His stalwart and robust 
larly‘ Allegro ma non troppo, are lovely, but the Allegro | presence and the remarkably full quality, for a tenor, 
moderato and Presto are not of equal merit. ‘The rest of | of his lower notes all go to make his impersonation in 
the program were Sarasate’s own compositions, Sérénade | the highest degree effective. He, moreover, sings the 
Andalouse and the well-known Ziegeunerweisen, which | music with remarkable dramatic intensity, the force of 
were well received. As an encore M. Sarasate gave Raff's | which doubtless caused him to take the love duet in the 
Cavatina, with a fulminant cadence of his own. Dr. | first act much faster than the usual /emfo. He had a 
Neitzel is a most intelligent and refined accompanist, and | most inspiring Ssey/inde in Madame Lola Beeth, who made 
played as his solo Carneval, op. 9 (Schumann), with full | a most successful first appearance at Covent Garden on 
comprehension of the composition, which cannot be said | this occasion. Madame Beeth’s voice is in certain portions 
of every pianist who undertakes to play this work, which | of the Walkiire scarcely powerful enough for so large a 
is of more interest to the musician than to the general | house, but her dramatic ability goes far to atone for the 
public. occasional want of vocal power, The most striking part 
In these days, when what may be called ‘average tal- | of her impersonation was the dignified grace and suggest- 
ent’’ is of a very high standard, we are often too apt to | iveness of her gestures, her movements indicating an in- 
call every clever executant we hear a great artist. Praise | timate knowledge of, and keen sympathy with, the score. 
must assuredly be given to cleverness whenever it is called | Mile. Mantelli’s histrionic abilities also stood her in good 
for, but let us not exalt talent at the expense of an ideal. | stead as ArannAilde, and Mile. Brazzi, as Fricka, lectured 
A great artist is as rare as a hero; it is frequently the case | the unfortunate Wo/an with wifely vigor and determina- 
that only a far-seeing posterity can grant such titles when | tion of utterance. M. Albers’ voice is not heavy enough 
they are due. To every discerning critic, however, there | for the sapient speeches of Wo/an, but otherwise he did 
can be no doubt that when Ysaye is playing they are | well, as also did M. Castelmary as //unding. Mlle. Olitzka 
listening to what is far away above the realms of that | headed the flying brigade of Wa/sdre, in which appeared 
admirable ‘‘ average talent,’’ and it can be felt that here | the Milles. Meisslinger, Bauermeister, Russell, Addison 
posterity will perhaps lay the crown of immortality. In- | and Kirby Lunn. The scenic effects were excellent, the 
dividual opinion, biased by this unavoidable influence of | fight between Siegmund and Hunding “up aloft,"’ under 
comparisons, will find points in Ysaye’s playing with which | the superintendence of /Wofan, being made especially 
to take exception, but it is impossible that the genius of | effective by means of colored lights; but in the last act 
the artist shall not display itself even to the most preju- | the substitution of smoky fires for the usual illuminated 
diced critic. Ysaye is emotional, but is strong with control, | steam clouds was not an improvement. To invert an old 
which enables him to refrain from allexaggeration. ‘There- | proverb, doubtless, there can be no fire without smoke, 
fore can he interpret classic music, which one might be led | but although it may be realistic, there is nothing poetical 
to doubt while listening to his excitable heart-on-the-sleeve | in smoke, save, perhaps, the delicate rings which emanate 
rendering of modern quasi-sentimental composers, A | from refined tobacco, while the clouds which roll forth so 
sonata for violin and piano by Fauré, Saint-Saéns’ third | generously from Sir Augustus’ new boilers ascend in a 
violin concerto, Bach’s prelude and fugue in G mincr, an | far more graceful and suggestive manner. Decidedly, 
adaptation of Parsifal music, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- | the boilers are the best means at present available where- 
sody, No. 12, for violin and piano—this was the prescribed | with to put Brianndilde to sleep. 
music in which Ysaye was heard on Sat rday last. It is Madame Beeth was again the heroine in the only other 
unnecessary to enter into detailed criticism of the inter- opera which calls for notice, that of Tannhiiuser, which 
pretation which these pieces received. Mons. Théophile was mounted on Tuesday. ‘The talented artist found less 
Ysaye, who also played a difficult and somewhat shaneless scope in this work for the display of her Wagnerian train- 
composition of Franck, performed the piano parts of the ing, but a more charming ///saée/A in appearance it would 
sonata and rhapsody, and Miss Isabel MacDougal gave be difficult to imagine, and her impersonation was de- 
pleasure in her rendering of some old Italian songs and  lightfully girlish andfresh. One felt quite sorry for Zann- 
the duet from Samson and Delilah, Mon coeur s'ouvre A ta Aduser having to pay so heavy a penalty for his former 
voix, securing an encore, Chaminade's Si j’étais jardinier, naughty ways, and lose so sweet a bride. Madame Beeth's 
after the latter. Mr. Henry Wood conducted the concert, conception of the character was admirably illustrated by 
taking the piano accompaniment to the Saint-Saéns con- the artless manner of her singing, which in the second 
certo, truly arduous work on a hot Juneafternoon. Mons, | act especially was calculated to make 7annhduser ‘' feel 
Ysaye endured many recalls throughout the concert, and wild’’ on his subsequent bootless pilgrimage. The title 
granted an encore at its conclusion. role, as on a former occasion, already noticed in these 
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columns, was finely played by M. Alvarez, and the re- 
mainder of the cast was also the same. The chorus ex- 
hibited some vivacity in the second act, but the doings 
in the abode of Venus showed no improvement. Her de- 
pendents evinced scarcely any sense of rhythm, several 
times standing still in the most exciting portion of the 
music, and the purpose of the tableaux vivants would seem 
to be to give an explanation of why 7annhduser was so 
anxious to get away. Noman could endure them for long. 

We are promised Tristan and Isolde for Tuesday night, 
with Jean de Reszké and Mme. Albani, in German. 

Frank V. ATWATER. 


Odell Organs. 


aes half a century the Odell organ has occupied 
a unique position among the instruments of this 
country, due to a combination of unsurpassed skill, un- 
bounded energy and determination and ample capital. 
Many, indeed, are the organ builders, and their work, 
ranging from the most expensive to the cheap and value- 





less instruments, has reached every part of the land. Yet | for straining at a gnat and can swallow a wholé desert of | 


among all the Odell organ stands pre-eminent in a field 
created and maintained by no other instrument. Not de- 


preciating the merits of other organs, it may be said that | 


the Odell organ has no superior, It has established a dig- 
nified and lasting reputation and received the indorsement 
of the most exclusive and influential patrons of music in 
this country. 

In the metropolis of the Union the Odell organ is now 
quartered in each leading church of the representative 
denominations now worshipping on Manhattan Island, 
& fact that testifies to the unusual partiality accorded these 
instruments by all sects. 

The stamp of approval thus placed on these favorite in- 
struments by the clergy, laity and musical fraternity of 
New York's foremost churches has carried the Odell 
organ into every section, and they are now used in 
churches, halls, institutions and homes throughout the en- 
tire land. 


The Vegara Conservatory.—In the Indiana Conserva- 
tory of Music at Indianapolis, recently transferred to 
Leonard Vegara, the latter has under training a chorus of 
125 selected voices, which he intends for operatic and 
oratorio work during the coming season. 


Two Hours too Darly.—A recent trouble caused in a 
New York uptown apartment house by the constant play- 
ing of a piano by one tenant over another tenant’s head 
caused an appeal to be made to the board of health. A 
policeman sent to investigate matters gave the decision 
that so long as the piano was not played after 10 o'clock at 
night a complaint was not justifiable. This ringing of the 
curfew for musical silence at 10 p.m. will hardly be ob- 
served by a majority to whom music sounds best the closer 
the smaller hours. 

Plays Wrong Side Up.—Here's a girl who makes a 
living playing a violin while standing on her head. The 
standing on the head, professors of physiology will tell you, 
is not good forthe health, Noris it exsy. But pretty 
little Clotilde Antonio, a Russian variety performer, has 
upset all the theories, and the Sunday Journal presents a 
picture of the little lady playing the violin in the uncon- 
ventional attitude. 

With her head resting on a table and her feet in the air, 
she tucks the violin under her chin, and, smiling sweetly 
through it all, plays a number of compositions. 

Her peculiar position does not trouble her in the least as 
she draws the bow across the strings. It is one of the odd- 
est specialties known to the variety world and no one thus 











CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash Avenue, June 27, 1896. 
HE Chicago amusement seeking public has 
demonstrated that it has an extraordinary capacity 


camels. This is apropos of the production of a so-called 
musical comedy entitled Lost, Stolen or Strayed, produced 
at McVicker’s Theatre on Monday night last week by the 
| American Theatrical Syndicate, with branches in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 


Chicago. 
| If a Frenchwoman comes here and sings a few risqué 
| songs in a language which only a small number of the 
audience understands it is said to be dreadful and everyone 
is shocked or pretends to be, but here in plain, undiluted, 
everyday English, which everyone understands, the whole 
entertainment teems with suggestiveness. Possibly it may 
have been toned down now, however, and indeed it was 
needed. 

The plot is based on the abduction or loss of a six weeks’ 
old baby, which takes four acts to find. The whole produc- 
tion is absolutely incongruous, but eminently mirth pro- 





voking, according to the amount of applause with which it 


was received. 


originality, and not taxing the listener in this hot weather. 
The newspapers all declare Lost, Stolen or Strayed to be 
wonderfully attractive and that is all that is necessary for 


success nowadays. 
* * © 


lecture in Kimball Hall to-day. He expects to devote July 
and August to composition and the preparation of a new 


will return September 1. 
* % & 

The Amateur Musical Club shows a splendid year’s work 
under the able direction of its clever president, 
Frederic Ullmann, who for executive ability, tact and untir- 
ing energy has possibly never been equaled in the history 


elected president, with Mrs. William Warren as vice-presi- 
dent. Among other active members elected to offices who 
are publicly well known were Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Mrs. 
Nettie Jones, the clever pianist ; Mrs. G. B. Carpenter and 
Mrs. Oscar Remmer, a singer after the manner of Lilli 
Lehmann for purity of vocalization and finish. Of course 
Frederic W. Root was re-elected conductor of the club 
choir, and no better choice could have been made, as he last 
year, with some very non-attentive material, gained splen- 
did e* -+3. It is a pity that moze interest is not taken 
among .ic many who possess capita: voices and know how 
to sing, but it is almost impossible to obtain rehearsals, so 
much so that it was thought at one time desirable to dis- 





far has duplicated it. Nota note does she skip, and she 
plays as tunefully and correctly as any virtuoso right 
side up. 

Nor are her accomplishments confined to one specialty. | 
She is a veritable marvel in upside down acts. She goes | 
through all sorts of contortions to prove that her body is 
as good as boneless, and all the while her feet are in the 
air and her hands on the table. Then she takes an iron 
rod with a padded end. This she y~“ps in her teeth and 
raises her body above her head, swaying gracefully to and 
fro. 

The orchestra strikes up the opening bars of a polka. 
The diminutive mademoiselle smiles at the audience, and 
presto, she is off in the whirling mazes of the dance. 
Round and round she whirls, ever smiling, always in time 
with the music, and it is all done on her hands. Her feet 
are aimed at the roof, and she is dancing on her palms. 

Now the music plays softly a pretty waltz. She in- 
stantly changes both time and step and glides around the 
stage, the very embodiment of grace and agility. A pleas- 
ing smile seems to say that she is enjoying it as much as | 
the audience. Round and round she goes, and it would cer- | 
tainly seem that every drop of tlood would be forced down 
into her brain. At its end she does a somersault and lands | 
on her feet, smiling and apparently not a bit exhausted. 

Mademoiselle Antonio has higher things in view than | 
her present specialty, which she says is too easy. She | 
longs to return to aerial work with her father, and become 
a queen of the trapeze.—/ourna?. 





band. 

Mr. Root is famed far and near for his powers as 
a choral director; therefore if proper assistance were 
given him by the ladies composing the choir the result 
ought to nearly equal the work done by the Mendelssohn 
Male Choir. There are at least sixty good voices in the 
Amateur Club, and sixteen is thé number more likely to 
assemble on the rehearsing days. There have been elected 
forty-four new members this year to the club, now making 
a total of 611 altogether, including active, associate and 
honorary members. In the last division may be named 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and Mrs. Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop. 

During the season fifteen concerts were given (engaging 
the services of distinguished artists), in addition to the 
fortnightly musicales. our lectures were given with 
illustrations by Walter Damrosch, which proved strongly 
attractive. 

The artists who have assisted at the regular club concerts 
are: Henry Booth Byers, Bruno Kuehn, F. W. Hypes, F. 
W. Carberry, Leon Strauss, Carl Bruechner, Walter Root, 


| Jennison, Middleschutte, Alex. Krauss, Curt Baumbach, 


Diestel, Clarence Dickinson, Geo. F. Root, Geo. J. Ham- 


| lin. Accompanists: Mrs. Bangs Skelton, Mrs. Hess-Burr. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave a matinée, Miss Villa 
Whitney White, two song recitals; Leopold Godowsky 
played a superb program, and Calvin Cady was also one of 
those entertaining the Amateur Musical Club. 


The music at times is very pretty, not overburdened with | 


Mr. Emil Liebling played at Sedalia, Mo., June 25 and at | 
Galesburg, Ill, 26, and closed his present season with a | 


concert repertory at his cottage at Pine Point, Me., and | 


Mrs. 


In the way > 


of musical talks Mrs. C, B. Carpenter, with her description 
of woman in music, was possibly the most interesting from 
a general point of view, while for instruction in the lives of 
the different composers several readings were given, 
notably by Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Miss Josephine Large 
and Mrs. Henry Frank. The club also had the pleasure of 
hearing Mrs. Regina Watson's paper on folk song. Unique 
in its refined thought, powerfully descriptive style and 
wonderful originality the lecture by Mrs. Watson will long 
| be remembered. This clever lady is one of the four cele- 
| brated Tausig pupils, and has acquired great fame as a 
teacher. Her knowledge of music is profound, and it is 
delightful to be privileged to her friendship. Great success 
| has not spoiled her, neither has it made her rude, brusque, 
arrogant and discourteous, which unfortunately is se often 
| attendant characteristics upon greatness. The Amateur 
| Musical Club can well be proud of its clever members, as 
| well as boast of other very exceptional talent, many of the 
| best singers and instrumentalists in the city being on the 
| roll of membership. 








* *# * 

Steinway Hall is to be remodeled and enlarged to a seat- 

| ing capacity of 1,000 instead of 750, as at present, and gen- 

erally refitted, which will make this charming concert hall 
probably the most attractive place for entertainers here. 
Steinway Hall having set the example, Central Music Hall 
is to have its gloomy interior rejuvenated, the boxes are to 

| be more up to date in appearance, and a general overhaul- 

ing take place. 

Mrs. M. E. Bigelow MacDougal has joined the faculty of 
the Metropolitan Conservatory, of which Georgea Kelsey is 
principal. She will be a valuable and conscientious addi- 
tion to this institution. Richard Buhlig, who is studying 
with Miss Margaret Cameron, gained the Kimball grand 
piano at the Gottschalk Lyric School competition. Miss 
Cameron also deserves a word of congratulation for her un- 
tiring industry in keeping all her pupils so well up to the 


standard. 

I spoke of the scarcity of Chicago singers appearing with 
| the orchestra. What about the pianists? Is there any 
| other city in which such an artist as Leopold Godowsky 


would be unheard of ? 

With the exception of two or three appearances at minor 
concerts this superb artist has not been heard—yes, once he 
played ata Summy chamber concert. With his brilliant, 
| flawless technic and his exquisite refinement and finish he 
Then, again, where is 


would be infinitely attractive. 
William H. Sherwood? Why does he not play under Theo- 
dore Thomas’ direction? Two great artists and neither 
heard from. Chicagoans are loyal musically indeed when 
they will not support their own talent! Another singer 
who might be heard here with advantage to the orchestra 
| is Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff, a pupil of Mme. de la Grange 
with a glorious dramatic soprano, and who can really sing. 
But what chance does any of them get? 

All the local composers are exceedingly enthusiastic over 
the MS. Society, which will soon be incorporated. The 


of the club. At the last annual meeting she was wisely re- | meeting of the committee—Henry Schoenefeld, Robert 


Goldbeck and Frederic Grant Gleason—was most satisfac- 
tory. The list of members now has thirty names. The 
New York by-laws, with some few changes, will be adopted. 
Altogether this scheme of Mr. Armstrong’s seems likely to 
be one of the best presented here. 

The general meeting held in Mr. Gleason’s studio in the 
Auditorium building was well attended. Composers and 
musicians have united in sympathy with the project, which 
has the indorsement of Theodore Thomas, Mme. Zeisler 
and other great artists. Mrs. Ullmann, of the Amateur 
Musical Club, was the first to suggest practical application 
and has already arranged a Chicago composers’ day at an 
ear'y date in the next season. 

Officers are to be elected next Thursday. 

* & & 


Harrison M. Wild, the distinguished organist, has 
severed his connection with the American Conser- 
vatory, and will devote his entire time to private tuition. 
He leaves for a tour in the East on June 28, visiting Boston 
and New York, remaining for two weeks in Maine and 
returning the first of August. 

The Chicago Conservatory held its annual concert in 
Central Music Hall on Thursday of last week, which was 
largely attended. 

* * * 

Mary Angell, a Sherwood pupil, played magnificently in 
Central Music Hall on Thursday night. In her interpreta- 
tion of Liszt’s G minor concerto her extraordinary power 
was shown, and musicians agree that in the future we may 
have a second Teresa Carrefio. Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood is very enthusiastic about her promise ; she certainly 
is gifted and it will be interesting to watch her progress. 

* % 

Grafton G. Baker, a Chicago tenor, late a student at the 
Chicago Musical College, wrote to young Mr. William Zieg- 
feld, who, by the way, is one of the best business men in the 
musical profession : ‘‘ Iam paying $6.25 for every lesson, and 
take four lessons a week. Mr. Randegger is delighted with 
my voice, and said it is the best placed tenor he ever had from 
America. He says the Chicago Musical College must be a 
fine school to turn out a pupil with a voice like mine in 
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three years.” From this it seems that Chicago will be able thinking that, however admirable a quality valor might be 


Mrs, Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sang with grand success, 


to boast another great artist in the future ; it is also pleas- | discretion was more profitable, is now acting as tout for the | being recalled many times and singing several encores, 


ant to note that Mr. Baker is not above giving the credit | former. Success to the venture ! 
for what he accomplishes where it is due. In this respect The most artistically arranged and charming studio i 
he differs from most musicians very considerably. When | town was the scene of a charming recital on Monday give 


a Beloit on Wednesday, aria from Gabriella, Midsummer 
n | Dreams and Visions by Guy d'Hardelot, and a duet with 
n | M. Bicknell Young. A noticeable feature of the concert 


Shakespeare spoke of man’s ingratitude he must have | by I. Kowalski, the well-known singing teacher, the owner | was the playing of Franz Listemann, the ‘cellist, who re 
meant the genus musical professional. As a rule the | of the studio in question. There is no question as to its | ceived a perfect ovation. Mrs, Mazzuccato Young accom 


teacher who lays the foundation of success is forgotten for | picturesqueness. It is quite a treat to go there after th 


e | panied fin her delightful manner, with that artistic finish 


the finisher whose name is probably a good advertisement. | bare walls and dingy rooms which the generality of musi- | that distinguishes her, 


For instance, whoever hears of anyone but Leschetizki as | cians affect. 
the teacher of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, whereas the man 
who discovered her talent was F. Mueller, by whose ad- 
vice she went to study with Carl Wolfsohn (some years 
ago the best piano teacher in Chicago), and the latter it was | Polonaise, op. 40.......... seedamsbanaaredt neck netene)pantinkes +++» Chopi 
who really developed her immense gifts. And so it is from Misses May Morgan, Florence Norton, Mary Shoemaker, 
the greatly successful to the comparatively unknown musi- Pearl Bird, and orchestra. 

cian ; there are at least three pianists here who were all Miss Jessie Lynde Hopkins. 

at one time pupils of the Chicago Musical College, but who | Serenade and Allegro Giocos0........0.s+ss0++0ss Sipoosen Mendelssoh 
are now known only as Leschetizky pupils. Miss Katherine Edwards and orchestra. 

The composers are equally ungenerous ; one very promi- 
nent writer, who studied for years harmony, analysis, 
theory and counterpoint with A. J. Goodrich, only recog- | 
nizes a certain European teacher as her inspiration, al- | 
though she studied with him but a few months. As Mr. A. | Misses Sibyl Sammis and Elaine de Seliem, 
|. Goodrich is one of the finest authorities in the world, and | Concertstueck...... oveecoes sseeccesevesesescresesesnsooeeces Chaminad 
: | Miss Louise Robyn and orchestra. 


when the following program was presented 


Miss Mabe! Goodwin, 


Mr. Frank Bedian and orchestra. 


Aria, Lieti Signor (Les Huguenots)...... CoSHeoevccrweccocses Meyerbeer 


Concerto for violin, D mimor...........cccccecsecess-seeees Wieniawski 


Henry Schoenefeld, the composer, has lately signed a 


The American Conservatory of Music held its annual | contract with the Chicago Musical College to teach exclu 
commencement at Central Music Hall on Monday night, | sively at that institution composition and harmony. The 


college is to be commended u>oa its newest acquisition, 
n | and Mr. Schoenefeld is to be congratulated upon becoming a 
member of this great institution, at the head of which 
stands Dr. Ziegfeld. Indefatigable as ever, the doctor is 
now in Europe, content in the knowledge that his business 
n | Will still be conducted upon the same principles as have 

distinguished it from the time of its inception, thirty years 


Aria, Pleurez! pleurez mes yeux ! (Le Cid)....... teeeeeeneees Massenet ago, in Crosby Opera House, as he leaves his two youngest 


sons, Carl and William, as his representatives. They have 
an arduous responsibility, however, as they have had 


Duetto, Quis est homo (Stabat Mater)........... eeeereeeeseecoes Rossini | the entire <rrangement of the annual commencement con 


cert, which was an immensely successful affair, carried out 


© | in its entirety to perfection. Nothing was forgotten. The 


noted for his clearness and conciseness, it is difficult to un- | Song, Alt Heidelberg .......... Lpiaiieetittdhemivedad seseeesseeee-Jensen | flower banked stage was a picture, and beautifully dec 


derstand exactly why the omission is made. Perhaps, how- | 
ever, he is prone to the truth, and flattery is an nnknown 
art ; all the same, one lesson from A. J. Goodrich is worth | 
a dozen from many others, and some who are incessantly 





Rev. Ernest M. Stires. 


quoted, too. aes 
director. 


The Chicago Amusement Bureau appears to be doing 
good business, L. Z. Cowles, the director, now being 
East arranging dates for Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
William H. Sherwood. Earl Drake and Clarence Eddy. It 
is expected that the last named will be one of the biggest 
attractions of the next season after the profound impression 
he has made in Europe. His stay there, originally intended 
to be only of short duration, as the journey was taken for 


difficult to mention any particular number, as all was ex 


edly makes a fine showing. 


which reflected immense credit upon her powers of 
teacher. She is a sound, conscientious musician, who 
moreover, is a most charming executant. 


the benefit of Mrs. Eddy's health, has now lengthened in-| The Western Choral Association held a meeting on 
definitely; therefore it became incumbent upon the First | Wednesday and formed a permanent organization. In con- 
Presbyterian Church to find another organist in the person | sequence of the Apollo Club row the real projector of the 
| enterprise and representative for the Apollo Club, Mr. 


of Mr. F. Moore, who I believe is a pupil of Clarence Eddy. 


At the time of his (Eddy's) departure for Europe, his | Huertly, late president of the club, was not present. He 


intention at that time being only a short stay, he requested | can ill be spared, although such well-known men as F. J. 


that another of his pupils, Mr. C. D. Irwin, take his place 


of his wife’s health, and the distance at which he lives | Ann Arbor, were present. 

from the city not allowing of his continuing what has been The Vilim Trio had great success last night, when they 

a cherished and well performed duty. Although not a| played to an immense audience at La Grange. This trio, 

professional musician, Mr. Irwin’s playing has given great composed of Joseph Vilim, Franz Kalas, and Mrs. Gertrude 

satisfaction to the choir and members of the congregation, Murdough, does some very excellent ensemble work. The 
pianist of the trio, Mrs. Murdough, gave a recital at Gales- 


and general regret was expressed when he resigned. Con- 
burg Thursday, playing prelude in E minor, Mendelssohn ; 


siderable misstatement has been made concerning Mr. Ir- 
win, and the fact that he was a member of an influential | Arabesque, Schumann; Valse Lente, Schuett; Bridal Song, 
business firm was charged against him by a small B. O. Klein ; gavot in D major, Popper, also selections from 
local journal that he was preventing some musician from | Grieg. 

gaining a position. He plays very much above the average, 
and isa keen and enthusiastic organ lover, and possesses | Composers, playing his charming gavot and two exceed- 
ingly clever fugues. Mrs. Gaynor was the other composer 


in his home one of the finest organs in the country. 
from this city, some of her songs being splendidly received, 


He has been organist for over a year at the church at 
which Mr. Eddy played for fourteen years, and it is evident | and I am told Mr. Bicknell Young did full justice to them. 
that when he could step in and assume such a responsibil- Harmon H. Watt, of the faculty of the Chicago Piano 
ity and keep the same even good feeling and good music | College, gave a most interesting lecture in Summy’s Recital 
in the choir he must be both a musician and a tactician | Hall on Monday, June 21, on the subject of Russian Music. 
of ability. He has the reputation of giving some of the This lecture is one that Mr. Watt prepared for the Current 
| Event classes in Xenia and London, Ont., and recently 

read before them with great success. 








most delightful musicales in Chicago. 

Speaking of organists reminds me that Chicago can now | neprepialennes,. eer 
boast of one of the meanest that ever had the good fortune What a capital institution this piano college is developing 
to be located here. Coming from Toronto, where he either | 1mto ! At the commencement exercises the following cap- 
got tired of his church or the church got tired of him, he | ital program was presented, which was thoroughly well 
sought fruitlessly for a position, and was kindly given 
shelter z -: -time acquaintance (a lady in the | 
s relter and food by an old-time acquaintance ( y in the Sites Sleten Wilkiencn. 
musical profession who was not over prosperous) until he (Second piano, Miss Maud Merri!l.) 
obtained employment. This lasted for three months. Such | Aria, Lieti Signor (Huguenots)..................sssses0+s..-Meyerbeer 
time as he was not employed in writing scurrilous articles Miss Minerva Cochran. 
about nearly all the good organists in the city he utilized ___ (Accompanist, Mr. Charles B. Watt.) < q 
f ; ~ 2 £ aidi ial ler the te d a heshond Concerto, G minor, op. 22 (first movement)..... PPrTTTi rity Saint-Saéns 
or the purpose of aiding and a vetting the lady's husbanc Mr. J. E. Wilford. 
to make away with her household properties, jewelry and (Second piano, Mr. Harmon H. Watt.) 
other personal appointments. Pretending to be her friend, | Violin solo, Fantaisie Appassionata,..........+.++<sss+++ Vieuxtemps 

Mr. Ear! R. Drake. 
(Accompanist, Miss Kathryn Howard.) 
Concerto, D minor, op. 63 (last movement).............++«+. Rosenhain 
Miss Mary Oliver. 
Second piano, Miss Alice Dayton 


| interpreted : 
Concerto, C minor, op. 37 (first movement)..........+..se00s Beethoven 


this miserable specimen of a sneak was really the husband's 
spy, and one fine day both decamped together, leaving the 
lady and her daughter by the first husband absolutely 
penniless. 


*# *# 
Elsa Breidt, the eleven year oid pianist, played selections | gojo, gchitler Marsch. pena uae Cornea. ne bs Meyerbeer-Liszt 

from Schumann, Chopin and Mendelssohn at the Univer- | Mr. Fred W. Wimberly. 

sity, when Mrs. Harper, wife of the president, asked all | Address, Presentation of Diplomas and Medais. 

the children of the faculty to hear the wonderfully gifted | ' P Rov. J. W. Fiseld. | 

little girl. If properly looked after she should become Miss Minerva Cochran was the soprano soloist, and the 

world famous, as her musical intelligence is extraordinary. faculty also had the assistance of that clever artist Earl 

With her it is not so much technic as temperament. Mrs. Drake, who, I hear, is receiving many offers of engagements. 

Crosby Adams lately wrote a very clever article for Musi This is as it should be. Mr. Drake was with Joachim for 

about Elsa Breidt’s remarkable talent which is well worthy | years and shows the master’s guidance in all his playing. 

a perusal. ’ | Last night his interpretation of Vieuxtemps' Fantaisie Ap- 

se * passionata was splendid, with volume, feeling and dramatic 
A big musical organization has quite annihilated a little | expression. He deserved thoroughly the enthusiastic re- 

musical concern, with the result that the latter, wisely | ception accorded him. 





Chopin 


There was a big attendance and much enthusiasm. It is 
ceedingly creditable. Mr. Hattstaedt’s institution undoubt- 


Miss Marie Cobb gave a pupils’ recital on Wednesday 
a 


| Wessels, of Chicago; A. S. Hubbard, of Chicago; Hugh 
until he would resume. Mr. Irwin accordingly took vol- | McKittrick, St. Louis; William P. Rogers, Milwaukee ; 
untary service for a year, and has had to resign on account | C. H. Shackleton, Louisville, Ky., and A. A, Stanley, of 


Arne Oldberg was one of the two representative Chicago | 


| ( | 
| Song, At Springtide......... nGons ohms Ge0wKs cbseqeees pine Coodheoe se Becker | 


| full-« 


orated and draped in the colors of the college. 

This commencement concert was from start to finish a 
grand success. The program, under the direction of that 
iucomparable violinist, Bernhard L’.temann, and Hans von 


Awarding of diplomas, certificates, gold and silver medals by the | Schiller was well worthy the attendance. Members of the 


Chicago Orchestra accompanied the different numbers, 
which were so well chosen and which displayed the capa 
bilities of each individual graduate. 


The college has three graduates of whom it can be proud, 
Arthur Rech, Louis Elbel and Fannie Ferguson. There is 
little to choose between, as in their several ways they are 
very gifted. If one could be permitted a choice perhaps 
Louis Elbel would be a preference, as his interpretation of 
Grieg's concerto (first movement) was remarkable for cleat 
and brilliant technic. He plays, too, with an individuality 


which few young pianists attempt. It is a relief when one 
hears a student get out of the beaten tracks and play with 
intelligence, instead of the usual hum-drum. 

Arthur Rech gave a splendid promise of developing into 
a fine pianist. His performance of the rondo in B minor 
of Mendelssohn was really delightful. He 1s a bright 
example of good teaching and much practice. The remain 
ing pianist, Miss Ida Belle Field, was somewhat nervous, 
but nevertheless did highly creditable work in the first 
movement from Kullak's concerto in C minor. 

The two violinists, Catherine Hall and Agnes Pringle 
are enough in themselves to make the reputation of any 
college. The first named is probably the more talented 
and gave a masterly performance of David's concerto N» 
5. Her volume and tone color were immense. I have but 
seldom heard such power from a woman. A great future 
is in store for Miss Hall, and she should be taking a leading 
place in the musical world at no very remote date. Agnes 
| Pringle has had the advantage of long study with Mr. 

Listemann, and did some splendid work in the Bazzini 

concerto. Her bowing is absolutely perfect, and her wrist 
| movement a lesson in itself. 

Fannie Ferguson sang an aria from the Queen of Sheba 


with great intelligence and feeling and received warm ap- 
plause. A great favorite of the college is Ida M. Raalfs 


who has wonderfully improved since I last heard her, and 
in ambitiously attempting the aria from Traviata showed 
that she might accomplish great success. A perfect ova- 


tion was accorded her and she was loaded with flowers. 
However, all the participants of the program were lavishly 
remembered with floral offerings, and surely the whole 
evening was one which will not be soon forgotten. In ac 

cordance with the usual custom of the college the Rev. Dr 

Thomas awarded the handsome diamond medals, which 
were well deserved. A new institution was made. All 


those receiving the degree of Master of Music also 
donned cap and gown, and very charming the girls looked 
in them. 

After the awards came the really big event of the even 
ing, when Mr. Louis Falk was made a Doctor of Music, the 
| first title ever bestowed in the college, and well he deserved 
| the honor for his long and faithful service to musical 

art. Dr. Thomas in a delightfully worded address made 


the presentation of a magnificent diploma and an ex 
quisite medal. Dr. Falk returned thanks in a few 
graceful words, into which he interspersed some feel 


| ing remarks about his long connection with D. Ziegfeld 
(who cabled congratulations). This enjoyable evening was 
the glorious finish of a most successful year, and the two 
young sons of the president of the Chicago Musical College 
have every reason to be satisfied with the result of theit 


praiseworthy endeavors. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Heard without Effert.—At Marlborough House re- 
cently the Princess of Wales and the Princesses Victoria 
and Maud listened by the electrophone to selections from 
performances at the leading London theatres, including 
the oe at Drury Lane. We are reaching the mode when 
ress performances may be enjoyed en negligé. 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY | 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE | 


AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE cases of the value of a man’s life labors. 


ORDER. ies 

IT 18 NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AQEN, 


| dragfor a moment. 
| 


SUBSCRIBERS VISITING EUROPE AND 
SENDING THEIR CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS WILL IN- 
| SURE PROMPT ATTENTION TC? THEIR 
| REQUESTS BY INCLOSING 50 CENTS IN 
| STAMPS TO DEFRAY THE ADDITIONAL 
POSTAGE. 

LA FESTA DEL CARRO. 
HE new opera by the Italian Crescenzo Buongi- 





Erntefest, The Harvest Home, at Leipsic, is another 
proof that the Mascagni school has outlived itself. The 
book is a very sanguinary one, and more people are 
killed than in half a dozen works of the kind. The knife 
and the pistol are busy throughout. We regret to say 
that the most bloodthirsty of the personages is a gen- 
tleman who has had the good luck to make a fortune 
in America, and who returns to his native land to 
carry the fair Rosa back to the joys of Little Italy. 

But Ange/o, that is the returned emigrant’s name, 
meets with disappointment, for at once, during the 
gatrvest festival, he finds Resa coming from church 
as the bride of the rich Pietro, the mayor's son. Of 
course they both pull out their knives and go for 
each other till they are separated. Angelo, however, 
has worse things before him. His sister- Maria has 
been seduced by A4//redo, son of the aforesaid mayor, 
and he is being forced by his father to marry a rich 
girl. Pietro calls Maria anaughty name, whereupon 
Angelo \ugs out his weapon, but is arrested by the 
police and put in jail. 

In the second act he is looking out through the 
prison bars, and plotting to get out and turn brigand 
after the orthodox Italian fashion. A number of these 
gentlemen succeed in setting this promising recruit 
free, and his first action, naturally, is to put his knife 
into Pietro with decided effect. The police appear, 
but Ange/o runs away, and lies in wait for his sister's 
|} seducer, By this time he has got his gun, but un- 
fortunately he misses 4//redo and kills his sister. 

The music is often unfortunately very trivial ; some 
passages would be better in a circus than in a theatre, 
but other parts, as the comic Intermezzo of the Nea- 
politan Punch and Judy, a characteristic tarentelle 
in the first act, and a trio for Marta, Angelo and Ai- 
fredo deserve mention. The piece shows that Buon- 
giorno has undoubted musical talent and dramatic 
instinct ; he understands how to hold the public, even 
if it be with cheap effects, and never to let things 














S7R AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

HE operatic situation seems under a cloud. The 
demise of Sir Augustus Harris, which occurred 
at Folkestone, England, on June 21, leaves the operatic 
prospect in England in a condition of disorganization 
which may take eventually as much trouble to suc- 
cessfully reconstruct as our present situation in New 

York, the result of other causes. 

It reads as though the Fate whose finger molds 
the operatic pie had decided to throw things simul- 
taneously into hapless confusion in London and New 
York, the two leading operatic centres of the world. 
The London season at Covent Garden is at present in 








mantle may fall. 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


for where the use if he discover a genius which the 
public refuse to accept, or where the profit that he 
can have judged from the outset the value of the 
talent for which he has had in any case to await 
public favor ? 

Sir Augustus Harris prudently chose from among 
what the public had already ratified. The results 
were as satisfactory for the operatic outfit as though 
he had been a musician judging for himself. With 
enterprise and judicious care he managed to build up 


| a succession of extraordinarily brilliant seasons at the 


} 


| 
| 
| 





Royal Opera, Covent Garden. He did so without sub- 


orno, produced lately under the title of Das | sidy from the state, without cajoling the singers by 


any unduly extravagant standard of payment, and 
without mulcting or boycotting the public by any ex- 
aggerated admission prices. In the successful con- 
duct of affairs on this rational basis he has certainly 
sarned the graceful recognition of the musical com- 
munity. The best singers in the world were brought 
to Covent Garden ; it was established by its array of 
talent and the éclat of its presentations a genuine 
competitive territory for younger or less. known sing- 
ers wishing to forge their way to America and for- 
tune. The Covent Garden success meant a passport 
to New York, a fact of which New York had no reason 
to disapprove, since to pass muster at Covent Gar- 
den meant ordinarily running the gauntlet of con- 
trast and comparison with the foremost artists of the 
day. 

This standard—by whatever means it is not essen- 
tial to analyze—was accomplished by Sir Augustus 
Harris. It will be interesting, as it will be important, 
to note who may now assume his responsibilities 
with anything like similar success. 

The New York failure of Abbey & Grau, which is 
just announced to have been adjusted so as to enable 
the firm to conduct opera next season as heretofore, 
will no doubt have placed many outstanding con- 
tracts in a jeopardy from which the reconstruction of 
matters may or may not release them. The death of 
Sir Augustus Harris may cause a similar trouble in 
London. If the contracts for upward of one season 
made between artists and Sir Augustus Harris were 
personal contracts, they are of course cancelled by 
the impresario’s death. Such a condition is hot un- 
likely, and the case of a number of artists engaged 
for seasons in advance both for the New York Metro- 
politan and Covent Garden may find themselves from 
the different causes at both quarters in sorry plight. 

Abbey & Grau are now in a free position to reject 
anything they do not want or of which they may 
have tired and replace it by anything novel they may 
please. It is not meant to be implied that the firm 
contemplate doing this in any instance to be avoided, 
but there may be outstanding contracts which a new 
policy will find it injudicious to maintain. Even in 
the most desirable cases the singers have no guaran- 
tee until their contracts are renewed that they shall 
set foot in the Metropolitan Opera House further. 
The death of Sir Augustus Harris may effectually 
cancel contracts for Covent Garden. Should this be 
the case a considerable list of precisely the same 
singers may find themselves out in the cold through 
the vicissitudes caused by death or finance on either 
side the Atlantic. 

This phase among results made likely by the death 
of Sir Augustus Harris stands forward in particularly 


active progress, and it is too early to conjecture when, | prominent relief by reason of the similar and simul- 
upon whom, or in what manner the English impresario | taneous condition of affairs in New York. It presents 


the most immediate point for speculation. What 


Effects, not causes, must form the best test in most | May become of numerous artists who now hold con- 


This is 
most favorably applicable in the case of Sir Augustus 
Harris. He was not a musician. 


is? Where is the enterprising artist-manager who 
can discover a hidden talent, risk its production, and 
find himself empowered to say at the apogee of an 
artist’s triumph that he, by his own true musical 
acumen dug it out, and without waiting for public 





CIES. EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND | 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES | 


UNAVOIDABLE. anita 

IF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT A FAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR. 


seal or favor gave it to the world on his own critica! 
responsibility ? There is rarely such a manager. The 
| question is, is there need of any such? Were an im- 


Who, when it | ~ 
comes to it, may be found among the impresarii who | different causes, in the same probable position toward 
| artists—a position which may result in these same 


| 


tracts for both opera houses? Seldom may a situa- 
tion be found where two opera houses such as these 
are placed at one and the same period, although from 


artists’ disaster. 

Artists might here be named who left New 
York with only half expired contracts with Abbey & 
Grau and who went straight to Covent Garden this 


| season to enter upon a three years’ contract there. 


| presario possessed of the educated power to discrimi- | 
|nate a talent at first hand would it benefit him | 


|largely to push the strength of his convictions? | 
| Public approval is the one valuable test of an artist’s | been achieved, and London and New York were sure 
merit, and since this is so often won by a chain of | 


fortuitous circumstances over which managements | 


} 
| 

have no control, quite as much as by absolute asso- 
ciated merit, it behooves the prudent impresario to 
| wait for it. His power to weigh merits or demerits 


beforehand would not in the long run serve him any, 


There has always been a certain interdependence of 
interest with artists between the New York Metropol- 
itan Opera House and Covent Garden. The efflux 
here at the close of the season has been mainly Lon- 
donward with most artists whose aspirations have 


to alternate in the professional scheme rather than 
any other two opera houses in the world. 

Therefore is it a historic coincidence to find at the 
present hour that these two leading opera houses from 
respective causes have suddenly been forced into a 
relation with ‘their artists which may possibly im- 
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pose upon those artists serious loss and embarrass- true Wagnerian basis with the merits of Wagnerian | grew up in musical surroundings, although he was 
ment. | eclecticism in ignoring or altering subjects on this | destined for business and spent two years in a mer- 
The eventual consequences from the death of an| original basis lucidly described. The Aryan tra-| chant’s office in London. In 1804 he returned to 
impresario such as Sir Augustus Harris may not be | ditions are gone back to, with the Celtic and other | Paris, and thenceforth to his death on May 13, 1871, he 
estimated atonce- While his practical talents in the | parent myths of the Norse, the author having at all | was a genuine Parisian, spending his days either in 
line of art fitted a much lower groove than that of opera | times a succinct grasp of her subject. the saddle (for the love of riding remained with him 
he nevertheless managed to gauge public operatic The logical explanation of mythical lore so as in | till advanced life) or on the piano stool, and Parisian 
taste and supply it with a liberality and discretion | any manner to appeal to living interest is not a sim- | is his work; even his romanticism has nothing Ger- 
which it is a simpler matter to discuss than find a| ple task. There is a vast opportunity to get swamped | man in it—no elves or spooks or forest magic, but the 
successor to duplicate. While unable, from the musi- | in the ridiculous when a pen unacquainted with the | French romanticism of situations 
cian’s standpoint, to estimate the relative worth of any | exactest niceties of mythical symbol undertakes to| ‘‘I said in commencing that Auber is the creator of 
corps of artists he was unusually expert in estimating | account for the raison d’étre of many anomalous fig-| the French musical Zwsfsfie/. This expression is 
the exact relative value set upon them by the public. | ures. If a reasoner might discard the animal section | more appropriate than the meaningless Spieleper; | 
This understood, he lacked neither energy nor gener- | of the Nibelungen Trilogy, including the obedient | do not mean the Zwsfsfie/ that to-day holds the stag 
osity in bringing together for Covent Garden each | collie bear and talking dragon, there might be dug | in the literary field, But the ZLwsfspie/ quickened with 
year a superb phalanx of singers whose combination | out from the Old Testament a virtuous justification | romanticism, with sentimentalizing tendencies, with 
Was unsurpassed in any opera house the world over. | for the children of what would now be called ‘‘in-| too virtuous virtues, and too frivolous frivolity.” 
At the very period when the succession of brilliant | cestuous” unions. The maidens singing under water | Such are Le Magon, La part du diable, Fra Diavolo, 
seasons at Covent Garden began to constitute itself | are strangely amphibious creatures too, but have a | Le Domino noir that are still in the repertory of most 
a matter of consistently important operatic history, | certain justificatory picturesqueness. All figures are opera houses. The greatest of his works, however, 
and barely in the zenith of his years, Sir Augustus embraced in Miss Weston’s book with a very exact is Masaniello or La Muette de Portici as it is more 
Harris, impresario, has been cut off. He exercised a| symbolic appreciation and their place and signifi-| truly named, though it owes the figure of Fenella 
large influence upon the successful sustainment, if | cance in the Wagner drama interestingly exposed. | to the fact that Auber could not find a singer for his 
not upon the absolute growth, of opera, and his ex-| So much has been written anent Wagner and | music of the part, and so Scribe and he altered the 
perience and astute ability in this regard will not be | Wagner opera that to strike any new vein is com- | libretto to introduce Mlle. Noblet. The effectiveness 
easy to replace. memorative. The importance of union in Wagner's | of the change cannot be overrated. The success of 
The unexpectedness and untimeliness of his de-| case between subject text and music cannot possibly | the piece was enormous. It became the prelude to 
cease add to the complication of matters, which for | be overlooked in one phrase by anyone pretending to | the Revolution of July, and in this regard is paral 
the prosperous future of opera it is earnestly to be | truly enjoy the master. To enjoy Wagner, first and | leled only by Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro, the 
| above and beyond all predecessors, or yet successors, | precursor of the first Revolution. In many of Auber's 
he demands comprehension. Any book which draws | pieces can be seen his fondness for introducing a 
song as a kind of Leitmotiv that returns in the most 


hoped may promptly be readjusted satisfactorily. 








| 
| simply and clearly the original story of his operas, | 


THE WAGNER LEGENDS. rite: 
HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have issued a new pointing out his alte rations and thei cause, W ill | different situations. 
volume. The Deasnds of the Waser Sram | prove a helpful guide to a closer understanding of his | —_—_—_—_—_—_—_——ss__ 
ro e, - Lege 5s 0 e é “ é a, . : . : | > : oyy . " . . 
» her age . ‘ » hg ama, | entire operatic purpose, the music and text with | AM7ER/CAN TEACHERS AND ENGLISH 
Studies in Mythology and Romance, by Jessie L. “ . Nay 
- r pre Wagner being matter indissoluble. CRITICS. 


Weston, which will doubtless find a large number of . =) 
One of the numerous changes quoted by Miss fie Strand Magazine has in its July number a very 





readers. The book is published by a London house | Westen te ta Che conse Glestted: ‘Whe ciated — ' 
with which Scribner's Sons have arranged for the | ' posto Orie. sayy ey: a ieee ae on kindly article on American singers in London 
American publication. <eflis Qidaiaws Weed. Wasieus dee tie ae It is, of course, profusely illustrated, and gives the 
Any new Wagner book at the present period pre- ae 0 ; salad eset tin N00 this and | usual data respecting its subjects. it deserves atten- 

| caused the results to be produced instead through | tion, however, in other respects, especially for the 


confers invulnerability on Siegfried through his tast- 


supposes a large reading clientéle, for the reasons that Briinnhilde’s spells. Such change necessarily opened ? : ' 
no puzzling drama in the world was ever socoveted| 0 f “I oe B be - tae’ - hy m : a | good words it says for American teachers After 
to be understood, and ever so hopelessly misunder- | “" “V°"US 0 pedtowperoibeterdicanye a ; dng he ay master’s | speaking of Patti, whom the writer says America can 
stood, by an unlearned majority as the Wagner — piso ratietaneie meg ie tf tee perrrduntl justly claim, as she made her first appearance here, 

of several effectively outlined in the present volume. | he oositinues : 


drama, while at the same time a large mass of stu- 
‘‘In certain respects the early training of Patti was 








dents remain ever on the qui vive for any possible 


analysis or opinion which may give fresh insight or AUBER. | unique, and offers a sharp contrast to the training 
illumination to their already developed appreciation. N the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of | now undergone by American singers who seek a 
Miss Weston brings to her task in the first place an Auber’s death, on May 13, Hans von Basedow career abroad. It may be that the American teachers 


innate appreciation and understanding of the lan-| issued a Gedenkdlatt from which we cull some | are commonplace, or that they are not appreciated 


guage in which Wagner wrote aside from her regard | interesting passages. | at their proper worth. At all events, it now seems 
for the fantastic symbolism of the lore. She has In the ninth volume of the collected works of | to be considered indispensable for an American to 
already translated effectively the Parzival of Wol-| Richard Wagner appear his Recollections of | study with a Continental master. The process is 
fram von Eschenbach, and is completely at home in| Auber, which treat especially of the great effect of | called by the not very elegant term ‘finishing off,’ 
Northern national literature as she is in the shades of | Masaniello: ‘‘French dramatic music reached its | and to finish off with Lamperti, Duprez or Marchesi 
tongue which have given it living meaning and effect. | culmination in Auber’s unsurpassabie Masaniello, a| has been, and continues to be, the customary thing 

| national work, such as any nation only produces | It explains the yearly exodus of young singers from 





The principal merit of her book—and it is a novel 
merit—lies in her clear pointing out of the discrepan-| once. This display of energy, this sea of feeling and | the United States, and their constant presence in 
cies between the original Volsunga saga, the Nibel- passion, painted in the most glowing colors, pervaded London and other musical centres. The custom is 
ungenlied, the Parzival of Wolfram Von Eschenbach | by the most appropriate melodies, in which grace and | not wholly complimentary to the American teacher, 
and the Tristan of Gottfried von Strassburg, and | power, gentleness and heroism are blended, is not | and if the facts were widely known it would be quickly 
| this the true incarnation of the last history of the | realized that not a little of the credit which now goes 
French nation? Could this astonishing work of art | to the European master is due to the faithful work of 
have been created by anyone but a Frenchman? It | the American trainer.” 
is not too much to say that in this work the newer| We are glad to see such an appreciation « 
French school reached its zenith, and, with it, con-| merits of American schools of music in a European 
magazine. THe Musica Courter has always lifted 


their representative dramas as built by Wagner. Miss | 

Weston’s book bears solely to one issue, which she has 

compassed satisfactorily with an intelligent force of 

analysis, this issue being to prove Wagner's gigantic | f the 

power in the separation of false or ineffective detail 

from his dramatic scheme without in any way de- | quered the hegemony of the civilized world.” 

creasing or diverting the original potency of intention | Wagner expresses himself in similar terms respect- | up its voice against the craze for sending aspiring 

of the story. | ing the chef d’auvre of Auber in his pamphlet, Ueber singers to foreign schools, with all their strange and 
It isas aconsummate dramatist, a master in the art Deutsches Musikwesen. On the other hand Auber dangerous surroundings, when we have at our own 


of selection, that the author seeks to put forward | had a special fondness for Tannhduser, although he | doors teachers as competent as any of the varnted 


Wagner. He faced a gigantic confusion of mythical | did not fully comprehend the German music drama, | foreign maestri. The Strand writer comes to details 
lore, each story with its thread almost obscured and although in his search for piquant melodies he did | ‘‘ Lillian Nordica, for instance, who in the space of 
its purpose consequently enfeebled by a perplexing | not seize the real musical portion of Wagner's work ; ten years has become one of the leading singers of 
burden of detail. Even the Wagner enthusiasts well | yet Wagner always recognized the greatness of Auber, | the world, found her earliest appreciator and helper 
know that Wagner might judiciously have thrown even as the reformer of musical comedy, and it is in | in John O'Neil, of the New England Conservatory in 
away much more than he did. A character might | this last respect that Auber is to be characterized. | Boston. It is true that the beautiful Maine girl re- 
here and there be spared and the remainder left less | When Auber began to be Auber, Italy ruled in Paris, | ceived splendid instruction from the noted San 
to say, but a reading of Miss Weston’s book will serve Rossini in opera, Cherubini in the more serious field, | Giovanni, of Brescia, when she studied with him in 
to disclose a liberal discretion on Wagner's part in| and as head of the Conservatory. The former was | 1879, but, with true appreciation of her ‘ conserva- 
dealing with his original prodigality of material. To | an artist from whom flowed an inexhaustible stream | tory days,’ she never fails to remember the instruc- 
fully appreciate Wagner's histrionic acumen it is| of purely Italian melody; the latter a serious, | tion given by her American teacher. In like man 
necessary to know how and where he has discarded | thoughtful musician, whose Requiem is a master- | ner Emma Eames studied in Boston with Miss Clara 
and in what instances altered characters and situ- | piece of the very first rank. | Munger, under the advice of Professor John K Paine 
ations so as to more consistently and effectually fit| Auber began as a Parisian and a dilettante, and | and Herr Gericke, who at that time was leader of the 
hence perhaps he became so great. A full blooded | celebrated Boston Symphony Orchestra, It was the 
wrote for full blooded Parisians his first | training which she rec eived in those days that paved 


the exigencies of the present stage. 
Every instance with its origin and references in | Parisian, he 
which change or omission has been made is clearly work, and then, when fully ripe, at an age when Ros- | the way for her extraordinary and unheralded suc 
cited, compared and explained iti the present volume. | sini ceased to create, he commenced serious studies | cess at the Grand Opera in Paris during the season 
Those who enjoy the search for original purism after | under Cherubini. Wherever he was born, he was all | of 89.” 
tortuous journeys through the thousand inexactitudes | through a child of Paris. His father excelled as a | Ella Russell studied with John Underner, of Cleve 
of recorded mythical lore will find themselves taken singer and a violinist, and was in such circumstances | land, before she began her successes in Kurope 
With nice conscientiousness by Miss Weston to the | as to attract famous artists to his house, Auber thus | Antoinette Sterling was a pupil of Abella in New 
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York long before she came under the care of Mar- 
chesi, Pauline Viardot and Mantel Garcia. Mrs. 
George Henschel was a pupil of Mme. Rudersdorff, 
at Boston, before she studied with Viardot-Garcia, 
and American teaching laid the basis of success for 
all our American singers who are now distinguished 
in opera or oratorio. 

Coming to the question ‘‘How shall I reach the 
top?” which the American singer asks when she 
comes to London, the author of the article, after 
speaking of the tricks played by certain managers on 
singers who have more money than talent, describes 
the present state of affairs, which the débutante has 
to confront in London. 

“ Thanks, however, to the lirffited number of such 
managers, and to the honesty or talent of the average 
American who tries to make his way in London 
music, the prizes of fame are gained in a more legiti- 
mate fashion. Some, of course, find the opening 
awaiting them, as did the young man a short time 
ago who volunteered from the floor of St. James’ 
Hall to render a song for which the announced singer 
could not be found. But in ordinary cases the singer 
begins in the drawing room, going from larger and 
larger audiences until, through some one of influence 
who has taken a fancy to him, he gets a chance to 
sing at St. James’ or the Queen's Hall. In all large 
cities these drawing room musicales are usually 
given by some lady of great musical taste and per- 
ception, who, besides giving pleasure to her guests, 
continually lends a helping hand to the ambitious 
beginner or stranger.” 


The article concludes with a warning to American | 


artists not to care too much for the opinion of the 
London critic and his too often bitter words: 

‘The London critic is said to possess a singular in- 
sularity which makes him prone to detect nasality, 
faulty intonation and phrasing, and a thousand other 
things which the ordinary, perhaps the cleverest, 
listener could not discover. He also has a peculiar 
faculty for condemning an American because he or 
she has sung some ballad previously sung by an 
Englishman, which, it is argued, therefore belongs by 
right to the English singer. Not long ago a well- 
known American, who had just come to the metropo- 
lis, was condemned for singing the prize song from 
Die Meistersinger, and when the critic was brought 
to task the answer was, ‘ He should ne< have sung it. 
it belongs to Mr. Lloyd!’ Happily such critics are 
few, but the American candidate must prepare to 
meet them. Above all, let it not be forgotten that 
this will prove to be the least of the obstacles. The 
path of the American singer in London is not easy, 


but when success does come it is most delightful to | 


possess.” 





The Z. M. Young Concerts.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. 
Young, of Morristown, N. J., have been giving a series of 
recitals and concerts by different vocal and piano pupils, 


assisted by Mr. Young himself (baritone) and Mrs. Young | 


(soprano), The fifth recital of the Music School was given 
at the Young Music Studio, Park place, Morristown, N. J., 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 17, and the sixth annual 
souvenir concert on the evening of the same date. The 


twelfth Boonton recital was given on Monday evening, | 


June 22, and the thirteenth on Tuesday afternoon, June 23. 
The programs were all good and judiciously arranged, and 
represented a solid amount of good work on the part of the 
pupils, while serving also to make Mr. and Mrs. Young 
heard in some artistic and finished vocal work. The follow- 
ing notice is taken from the local press : 

Two charming musicales were given on Wednesday in 
the music studio of Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Young—a re- 
cital in the afternoon by Miss Janie Dobbins, assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Young, Miss Phelps, violinist, of Brooklyn, 
and others ; a concert in the evening by the pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Young, with the same assistants. 

It was the real genuine article of music that was heard, 
and any person present with the least pretension to musical 
taste and interest must have been pleased with the pro- 
grams. They were pretty, but still severely classical ; they 
were rich in sentiment and dainty bits of melody. 

The assemblage on both occasions was delighted, and the 
applause was frequent and sincere. 

In the afternoon Miss Dobbins rendered several selections 
with marked ability, proving beyond any question that she 
possesses fine musical accomplishments. She has heen a 
student of Professor Young for some time, and severs her 
studies with him to enter college. The evening program 
was more varied and extended, and was almost entirely 
carried out by pupils. Those who took part were: Misses 
Beach, Burrit, Rodney, Arbuckle, Blake, Condit, Arnold, 
Ennis, Vogt and Mitchell. The selections were delightfully 
rendered, and bespeak great praise for both pupil and 
teacher. 






| 
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| ARIS, wearing upon its forefront its eternal, im- 
mitigable smile, seemed not much changed since 
I despairingly left it in the year 1880, 


* 
* * 


Old World cities decay but little in the years, yet 
after more than a superficial glance I found wonder- 
ful Lutece greatly altered in many places. Tempted 
by sadly joyful memories I drove about the Boule- 
vard des Batignolles and sought the house where I 
spent my student years in this bewilderingly beauti- 
| ful city. And in the door stood my same host—a 
| hunchback, who did not recognize me—and I went 
| my way, thinking of days when one meal was an 
| abundance if I only had enough music. 


| * af ” 

I came to Paris this summer paved with more good 
resolutions than hell itself. I intended seeing and 
hearing all there was to be seen and heard, but I 
counted without the Paris climate. The deadliest 
attack of laziness I ever suffered from gripped me, 
and for two weeks I saw life through a gclden haze. 
I sat in carriages and told the driver any old place 
would do, and he generally brought his horses to a 
standstill back of the Opera House, for reasons best 
known to himself. 

Whenever a concert cropped up I went to it, but in 
languorous despair. If my worst enemy had asked me 


for money I could not have refused him. The air is | 
so soft, so relaxing after the vigorous tonic atmos- | 


phere of New York that I simply steeped my soul in 
it, and bade my soul loaf in the most Walt Whitman- 
ish manner. 

I am now feeling more like work, because I am be- 
coming acclimated. How American boys work as 
they do here isa mystery. The life is provocative of 
dolce far niente and a general unbuckling of the 
mental and psychical harness. 


a 
* x 


Three things have thrilled me: Rodin’s marbles in 
the new Salon at the Champs de Mars, Saint-Saéns’ 
performance of his new—the fifth—concerto for piano 
and orchestra, and the superb Winged Victory in 
the Louvre, the lovely Victory of Samothrace. 

Doubtless Miss Thomas has told you all about the 
Saint-Saéns affair, for I saw the amiable correspond- 


ent of THE MusIcAL CourikgR there. Clarence Eddy, | 


Mrs. Eddy and Arthur Foote sat close by me, and I 
had the pleasure of recognizing the handsome 
features of Augusta Holmé’s, the composer. 

This concert, given at the Salle Pleyel, was a 
| genuine novelty for me. I paid 20 frs. for a seat 
| and consider that I received five times the value of 


the money. The people of the Pleyel house were | 


most polite, and one, gentleman took the trouble of 
presenting me to Saint-Saéns. Saint-Saéns, as you 
know by this time, celebrated his fiftieth year of 


public life, for in 1846 he made his début at the age | 


of ten and a half years. 


Taffanel, the famous flutist, conducted an excellent | 


orchestra composed of artists of the Conservatoire 
concerts. 


ings, and the strings almost reminded me of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. And such an oboe! 


Gillet is his name ; he is a wonder. Taffanel played | 
a flute solo, a romance of Saint-Saéns, full of sweet- | 


ness, but not of especial musical worth. 

He is the greatest flutist I ever listened to, although 
his tone is not large. But he plays so musically, so 
richly as to color, that I wondered how a metal in- 
strument could be made to give forth such a ductile, 


liquid tone. Of course there was an excess of sensi- | 


bility; just that quavering sentiment so dear to these 
people who are not musical, as is the New York 
public. 


Saint-Saéns does not look much older than he did | 


the afternoon I heard him play,with Mme. Montigny- 
Remaury, his variations for two pianos on a theme of 


The Marriage of Figaro overture was | 
played with extreme delicacy, shadings within shad- | 


| Beethoven's. That was in October, 1878, at the Troca- 


déro, and for the benefit of the yellow fever sufferers 
of Memphis. 
| For a man over sixty the great Frenchman is a 
| marvel at the keyboard. His play is distinguished for 
| its lucidity, brilliancy, finesse, rapidity and fine 
rhythmic sense. His touch is crisp, his scales mathe- 
matically even, but his tone is small and rather dry. 

What can one do with French pianos which are not 
built for modern music? Heavy chord work lacks 
sonority and richness. Saint-Saéns’ octaves—in fact 
all his wrist work is vigorous, and he plays with great 
fire, freedom and elasticity. His attack is a delight to 
musicians, and although the program was’a severe 
one he played Mozart's B flat concerto at the close 
with unflagging spirit, and deserved the wild 
applause that followed. ¥ 

~ * 


His new concerto is the best since his second. I 
like it in some respects better than his third work in 
C minor. It will not be published until October next, 
so Ladvise pianists seeking novelties to order a copy 





as soon as possible. 
Saint-Saéns follows in the track of his old works. 
His form is as free asever; indeed portions of the 
work were rhapsodic in character. I fancied best the 
second movement, which will create a sensation in 
New York. It is in the Tzigane manner, and is more 
Hungarian than anything Liszt ever penned. The 
scoring in this movement is simply gorgeous in color. 
The piano has passages of a quasi-recitativo character 
| against gypsy-like effects in the orchestra. You could 
| swear you heard the cymbalum, and the strings have 
that turgid sweetness we recognize as truly Zigeuner. 
The first movement, generally massive and coldly 
classical in style, has a few warm spots, and oh! the 
counterpoint! Whata contrapuntalist is this man 
and how easy sits his immense learning on his musi- 
His canonic somersaults are so 


cal conscience. 
unforced, his skill in part writing so unobtrusive, that 
precipices are jumped over, harmonic heights scaled 
that would prove fatal to less gifted composers. 

The last movement is our old Saint-Saéns—brilliant, 
impetuous, the passage work consisting of glancing 
scales and rapid flights. Above all the discreet, tact- 
ful orchestration and the art of making the solo in- 
strument sound well. Saint-Saéns reminds me of 
Liszt. He is indeed a sort of Parisian Liszt, for the 
great Hungarian has had more influence on the 
Frenchman than any other composer save Bach. 

The new second piano and violin sonata was played 
with the composer at the piano and Sarasate as violin- 
ist. It isan interesting work, smelling of the lamp 
at times. The slow movement is better than most of 
this composer's andantes and adagios. That nature 
has denied him great thematic invention there can be 
nodoubt. He is not at his best in cantabile work and 
generally falls back on the chorale. But he is so fer- 
tile in rhythmic and harmonic expedients, is such a 
master of orchestral color and is so diabolically clever, 
that you are blinded to his poverty of melody. Even 
the refrain of that striking duet from Samson et Dalila 
bears a suspicious resemblance to the peroration of 
the hackneyed sextet from Lucia. 

Sarasate is almost white, but he bears his fifty- 
|eight years gallantly. His figure is as delicate and 
as trim as his playing. His left hand is as faultless 
as ever, his tone tiny, but impeccable as to pitch. 
He is a great favorite here ; but he always leaves me 


cold. 

I was much interested and amused by the behavior 
of this particular audience. It was far from phleg- 
matic, I assure you. Indeed it was often annoyingly 
| enthusiastic. At the close of a run, or rather just be- 
fore the close, a volley of ‘‘Ah—a—a—ahs” and 
‘‘Bravos” would be delivered at the soloist’s head, 
leaving the tuttis in the dark. 

Saint-Saéns played a transcription from Massenet’s 
Thais. It was not very effective. Massenet, I fear, 
has succumbed to Paris. His later work lacks fancy 
—his music was never very original—and freshness. 
| Saint-Saéns made a witty speech in the best possible 
taste, and I assure you I shall not soon forget that 


evening at the Salle Pleyel. 
ck + 

I hear that this distinguished man refused the posi- 
tion at the Conservatoire left vacant by the death of 
| Thomas, , 
| ‘Above my talent I rate my liberty,” said the 
creator of the Danse Macabre. So we may shortly 
| look for another disappearance in the blue. Saint- 


>a F : 
| Saéns is fond of leaving town between two days and 
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turning up months afterward at the Canary Islands. 
This has happened several times, and his friends are 
no longer so anxious as in former years, for he usually 
returns with a new orchestral work in his portfolio. 
I can't criticise him for this, as Paris seems to pos- 
sess a singularly antipathetic atmosphere for the 
creative musician. A wonderful place for the painter, 
sculptor and literary man, but for the tone poet it is 
too modern, too shallow and artificial. It isthe great- 
est show town on eich and perhaps the loveliest. 
* ? * 

I attended the eighty-first representation of Die 
Walkiire at the Opera on Saturday night and I was 
curious, amused, bored and finally disgusted. These 
people have no notion of Wagner, as much as they 
worship him nowadays. This performance was 
mediocre, yet I heard some good singing and the 
artists one and all displayed much intelligence. They 
simply had never been given tradition training. 

The music began at 8 or was supposed to, but it was 
8:15 before the prelude sounded. Taffanel conducted, 
and you remember the old joke about the score in the 
head and the head inthe score. This flutist conduct- 
or hardly ever lifted his head from the partition, and 
the orchestra, admirable as it was, generally played 
at sixes and sevens. I was angry at the thinness and 
coldness of the prelude. The basses were so piano 
that I swear I only recognized the ‘cellos and violas. 
Now just fancy such a thing in this great storm 
fresco! Those elemental basses that should make 
the very earth tremble were kept down almost out of 
hearing. When Wotan's thunder motif is heard the 
woodwind attempted no echo effects, and the growl 
of the tempest was given us in dainty water colors. 

‘‘Oh! for five minutes of Seidl,” I groaned. 

The curtain rose on Hunding’s hut, but judge of my 
dismay and mirth when I saw on either side of the 
stage—in on the stage, mind you, and consequently in 
Hunding’s hearth—the boxes of the directors! 

And to cap this ludicrous climax men and women 
in evening dress entered, disrobed and conversed as 
Sieglinde presented Siegmund with the loving cup! 

Alas! holy was not Hunding’s hearth ! 

Naturally all illusion vanished at once, for it was 
exactly as if the nineteenth century had attended a 
pink tea given by the Volsungs in some remote 
primordialepoch. These stage boxes, literally on the 
stage, are painted a disagreeable dull red, and when 
the curtain falls they are obscured with the rest of 
the stage. It must be very entertaining for the oc- 
cupants to watch the scene shifts during the en- 
tr'actes ! 

Madame Bosman was the Sieglinde. She pleased 
me very much, withal her work was lacking in ten- 
derness. She was at her best in the second act and 
sang her measures in the third act with great power 
and enthusiasm, 

The Siegmund (Siegmound the program read) was 
M. Duffaut; also a capable artist, too small to be 
heroic and too lyric at times. He sang the spring 
song badly and with little or no appreciation of its 
poetic content. 

Delmas was a picturesque Wotan. He is an artist 
of the first rank, but his Wotan was altogether too 
spry, too mercurial. He dashed up rocks, he leapt 
from crag to peak like any chamois, and he handled 
his dread spear as would a dandy his walking stick; 
besides his eyes were both uncovered. Yet his so- 
norous voice, fine musical feeling and handsome ap- 
pearance told heavily in his favor. 

Breval, the Brunhilda, gave out completely in the 
third act. She was vocally pumped dry and looked 
like a used-up woman. The best thing she did was 
her first cry, and she then seemed to have exausted 
her lungs. It takes more than good singing to make 
a Wagner singer. Breval is dark and good looking, 
but has not the grand manner. Gress, the Hounding 
(as they call him here), was good. Heglon, the /rika, 
made her entrance in the regulation fashion, driving 
her ‘“‘ram-impelled car” with real horned rams. She 
has a big voice, but her principal solo was cut, and 
she was hardly shrewish enough. The Walkiiren 
sang in tune. 

The scene sets were admirable. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the management in this re- 
spect. I never saw a more effective second act set- 
ting and the third act really looked like a gloomy, 
rocky mountain summit. The Ride of the Valkyries 
was managed most artistically. The stage of the 
opera house is not so wide as the Metropolitan's, but 
it seems deeper. The wild ride was very realistic. 
Through shifting chromatic, angry tornadic clouds a 
Valkyrie would dash on a horse, across her saddle 











bow slung the dead body of a warrior bound for Wal- 
halla. The illusion is managed by meatis of a series 
of inclines high in air—a sort of tobogganing. Real 
women, the singers, fly before you, and Wofan's 
entrance was very impressive. 

The magic fire scene was a bit overdone ; too much 
steam and fire were employed, and Arunhi/da must 
have been half suffocated by the smoke. Oddly 
enough, after she has her godhood kissed away, Wotan 
did not place her shield upon her, but stood it at her 
feet. 

Now Breval is not a large woman and her shield 
was a toyish sort of an affair, so she could easily have 
borne its weight. When I think of the stomachic 
German ladies I have seen with 6 foot shields on their 
portly persons—-looking like an annex to a brewery 
I wondered why Breval sought fit to change this 
important bit of stage ‘* business.” 


* 
* * 


There were only three cuts during the evening, and 
the two intermissions were at least twenty minutes 
each, yet the performance was over before half-past 
11. Imagine Die Walkiire in a little over two hours! 

The reason was because of the terrible tempi. 
Taffanel hurried his men continually. Hardly once 
did I hear a correct tempo, and remember I had the 
score before me. The orchestra played on a plane of 
monotone. There were a few pianissitnos and few 
fortissimos. The strings were good, the brasses too 
noisy. The woodwind was excellent, although an 
oboe sounded a false note in a most trying place, viz., 
the scene of Wotan and Brunhil/da in the last act. It 
set my teeth on edge, for it changed a major toa 
minor. * 


~ * 

The tympanist had little sense of nuance. His in- 
struments sounded out of tune and in quality were 
inferior. Indeed I almost heard overtones. The 
horns were not good and the general orchestral color 
was muddy, the solos lacking in distinction and clean 
cut emphasis. ’ 

Henri Joubert, the violinist, whom we all knew so 
well in New York, told me that I must not judge a re- 
peat performance too critically. Taffanel is an old- 
fashioned conductor and the orchestra contained 
many substitutes. Admitting all thisI, nevertheless, 
was distinctly disappointed, even if the prices for 
seats were so cheap. For 7 frs. I had a seat at the 
back of the orchestra and upstairs you can get a place 
for ifr. It surprised me, therefore, to find the stand- 
ard of performance isso much lower than that of New 
York, as opera singers here, Melba and the rest, get 
hardly a tithe of what they earn in America. I hope 
THE Musica CourRIER will keep up its crusade against 
the ruinous prices paid artists in the United States 
and also the absurd prices charged for seats in our 
opera houses. 

. * 
- - 

The last concert I attended of any importance, and 
almost the last of the season, was a benefit affair at 
the Trocadéro one Thursday afternoon in June. It 
proved to be rather dull. Widor's third symphony 
for orchestra and organ was played, andl was new to 
me, although I am told that it was heard several 
times during the past season. It is a composition 
not so large in design as finely worked out in spots. 
The first movement suggests Mendelssohn, and the 
organ has little to do until the close—an andante, in 
which organ answers orchestra almost antiphonally. 
The scherzo that follows is a good, well balanced 
piece of writing, not revealing much fantasy, rather 
a deft use of familiar material. The finale is pom- 
pous ~nd brilliant. 

Widor conducted with a firm, intelligent beat. He 
is a capital musician, as well as a great organ 
virtuoso. 

Rimski-Korsakoff's tableau musical Sadko was 
played by the orchestra under Louis Pister, It re- 
called to me the old Pasdeloup Sunday afternoon con- 
certs inthe Cirque d’Hiver‘in 1879 when this very 
Sadko was hissed and applauded by opposing mu- 
sical factions. Then I fancied it a remarkable work, 
now I recognize only a neat replica of Berlioz and 
Liszt. It was,. however, played very badly at this 
concert. r 

There was some mediocre singing by people un- 
known to me, who were wildly encored. Harold 
Bauer played Saint-Saéns’ ever fresh G minor con- 
certo and played very well on the technical side. 
This pianist says that he is twenty-two, but he looks 
five years older. He wears his hair @ /a Paderewski 
and it isa dark red. He is a little, stoutly built fel- 
low, with Hebraic features, who is master of his key- 
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Tne Trocadéro, however, is no place for a 
piano except a Steinway. Bauer when he attempted 
a forte merely forced the tone of his instrument. 
The Trocadéro is a tone-devouring building 

This pianist has a musical touch, excellent in can- 
tabile, and his finger and wrist work is all that can be 
desired. He phrases ina musicianly manner, but he 
has much to learn on the emotional side. Life will 
be his best master in that sphere. 

I spoke a few words to him later and of course he 
said that he would be glad to visit America. 

All pianists are, for America is the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of gold for artists, and will continue to be so 
until home talent is appreciated and charlatanism 
despised. 


board, 


7 
* * 


The afternoon closed with selections from a new 
work by a young composer, R. Mandl, called Grise- 


ledis. Itis promising, although it lacks individual 
profile. It was given by orchestra, one soloist and 
chorus. 


Joubert, who played, told me that nearly the entire 
program was given without a rehearsal ! 


aa 
o * 


Of course I prostrated myself at the marble feet of 
the Venus of the Melian farm at the Louvre, and I 
melted before the subtle smile of Da Vinci's Mona 
Lisa. They are old loves of mine, and I fell desper- 
ately in love with the Victory, the headless goddess 
who floats before you, a dream in marble, at the 
Louvre. 

At the two Salons I saw good painting and some 
good modeling. Rodin’'s morbid and masterful 
marbles are at the new Salon. He has again ex- 
ploited the most recondite emotions, and at times 
crosses the border land of the normal into that region 
of pallid passion and writhing loves. But he is the 
one genius of whom France can boast of to-day 
France has many men of talent, a few of great tem- 
perament, but only one fiery, strange genius, aad 
that is Auguste Rodin, the only successor to Michel 
Angelo, a morbid, unhealthy, paroxysmal Angelo, a 
man given to strange visions, but whose technique is 
supreme as his touch is often harsh, angular and 


unpleasant. ° 
* » 


The great picture of the Champ-de-Mars Salon is 
a Last Supper by Dagnan-Bouveret, a canvas charged 
with feeling, fine effects in lighting and characteriza- 
tion. It is the picture of the year. 

I admired too the canvases of our fellow country- 
man, Alexandre Harrison. 

In the Salon of the Champs Elysées I found just the 
condition of affairs described by Emile Zola—banal- 
ity ruled, and the really remarkable works in color 
and stone were few. 


* 
* * 


I have meditated in the cool dark gardens of Cluny, 
and bored myself at the open air café concerts on 
the Champs-Elysées. It is about the same here in 
the variety halls as elsewhere. The bushelof chaff 
you always get with one or two grains of good wheat 
Yvette Guilbert in a new repertory at the Ambassa 
deurs, naughty Fougére at the Alcazar «”’ 3té, and 
SO On. 

I enjoy hugely the second-hand bookstalls along 
the quais, and I enjoy best of all Paris by night—such 
a brilliant, mysterious, fascinating night it is, a blaze 
of glory in spots, and the shadows so black and ca- 
ressing ! But I should not care to live here and study. 
I might become a lotus eater, and dream my life 
away under rhythmic winged cathedrals and paiaces 
of marble. JAMES HUNEKER, 








Danhauser.— Adolpbe Leopold Danhauser, professor 
of solfége at the Conservatory, Paris, died June 9, aged 
sixty-one years. He distinguished himself at the Con- 
servatory, gaining the first prize for harmony in 1857, the 


| prize for fugue in 1858 and 1859, and the second prize of 


Rome in 1862. 
works, and was tke inspector of the Paris city singing 


He was the author of many educational 


schools. 

Verdi.—Verdi has just deposited in bank at Milan a 
sum amounting to $80,000 in American money toward the 
first cost of the new ‘‘ Verdi House of Repose” for aged 
and destitute musicians and operatic librettists. Further- 
more, he has promised three times that amount for the 
completion and endowment of the institution, to which 
after the death of Mme. Verdi, should she survive him, a 
large portion of the residue of his estate will be devoted 
In this he is following the example of Rossini, who founded 


almshouses and music schools for his native Pesaro. The 
architect of the new Verdi building is Camillo Boit 
brother of Verdi's librettist 
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Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 
HE well-known photographer, Mr. Morrison, of 
Chicago, never had a more charming subject to pic- 
ture than the subject of the present sketch, Genevra John- 
stone-Bishop, whose picture adorns the cover of this issue 
and who for years has reigned absolutely without a rival 
as the queen of song in Chicago. In her talent of a most 
exceptional order has been united to a most charming 
manner and winning personality. 

Mrs. Bishop is the daughter of a prominent Ohio lawyer 
(I. C, Johnstone) and went to Chicago in March of 1886 
upon her return from Europe, where she had studied with 
Randegger and Madame de la Grange. She was imme- 
diately engaged as soprano at Plymouth Chirch, where 
she remained six years. 

Possessing a strong, flexible, brilliant soprano of splendid 
range, sweetness and power, it was not long before Gen- 
evra Johnstone, as she then was (she married Dr. Rufus 
Bishop six years ago), became in great demand for concerts 
and high-class musical entertainments. But this result, 
great as it was, did not satisfy her artistic ambition, and 
she resolved to make a return visit to Europe. In the 
second year of her marriage she went to London, and 
under the advice of Edward Lioyd obtained finishing 
tuition from the splendid oratorio teacher, Frederic Walker, 
from whom she gained the most valuable assistance 
in oratorio work, which she had by this time deter- 
mined upon making her specialty. She returned to Chi- 
cago an accomplished and finished artist, and at once took 
front place in her profession, and there she has since re- 
mained. Many good voices have been heard, other stars 
have arisen, but no one has wrested from Genevra John- 
stone-Bishop the position which she so admirably sustains. 
The Second Presbyterian Church promptly secured her 
services as soprano, where she sung until this year, al- 
though at the same time doing an enormous amount of 
concert work. 

Mrs. Bishop is one of the best known artists in America, 
and has sung in every city of consequence in the United 
States and also in Canada and Manitoba. 

During the coming season extensive engagements will 
take her to California, whence she goes to Europe for 
ayear. Many of the leading artists on the other side of 
the Atlantic have advised her to remain over there; in 
fact, Madame Patti, whom she met at Craig-y-nos, strongly 
advocated her taking up her residence in England and 
devoting herself to oratorio, as there are so few who can 


compare with her either for oratorio or artistic work in 
this particular branch of music. She has appeared 
with many of the world’s leading singers, including Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Santley, William Ludwig, Madame Joachim 
and others too numerous to mention. 

A critic wrote about Mrs. Bishop: ‘‘ Not only is she an 
artist but a lady of rare social gifts. There is a dignity of 
bearing about her which is in perfect accord with the highly 
classic powers that mark the excellent style of her singing. 
Her breadth of tone, easy grasp of technical difficulties, 
faultless intonation and total lack of affectation cause her 
to bring to our remembrance some of the world’s greatest 
artists, and she loses nothing in comparison withany. This 
is the highest compliment that can be paid her.”’ 

Following this, Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop gave the recitative 
and aria Praise the Redeemer’s Name from Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives, Mrs. Bishop's appearsnce Tuesday was not such as to justify 
an appreciation of her ability as an artist. This afternoon she met 
with a grand reception, which was fully deserved—all the more so 
because she took a severe cold yesterday,and it was feared at one 
time that she would be unable toappear. Mrs. Bishop's delivery of 
the recitative was a clear and broad interpretation, showing that the 
artist had studied the works of the masters to advantage. This was 
followed by a rendition of the aria, clear, expressive, forcible. 
Her articulation was perfect, her phrasing correct, and she made the 
success of the afternoon’s concert. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was so great that she was obliged to repeat the latter part of the 
number.— Boston Journal. 





Naturally the greatest event of the evening was the appearance of 
Mrs. Bishop, as her fame is as wide as the country. How well she 
pleased the audience can be judged by the encores to which she was 
obliged to respond, as well as an extra number which she kindly 
rendered. She has a very prepossessing manner and fine stage pres- 
ence, with a voice which is remarkable for its brilliancy of tone, 
correctness of intonation and a remarkably sympathetic quality 
which is hard to describe, but which everyone in the house felt. 

In fact her reception amounted almost to an ovation.—Xamsas Cily 
Times, 





Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop renewed, and, if possible, increased the 
favorable impression she mide on the Pittsburgh musical populace. 
She is one of the most cultivated and finished soloists in the country. 
She sings with an ease and grace that one can but marvel at.—/2//s- 
burgh Leader. ae 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, the soprano, whose fame was 
established by her excellent work in the recently produced cantata, 
Placida, sang exquisitely the aria, With Verdure Clad, from Crea- 
tion. She was applauded to the echo, and compelled to return to the 
platform three times in acknowledgment of the enthusiastic reception 
accorded her effort.—.S¢. Paul Globe. 


Mrs. Johnstone Bishop has a rare voive of a high register, under 
splendid control, and has full command of it in trills and crescendo 


passages. Mrs. Bishop has won her way into the hearts of the Chi- 
cago people, and is greatly admired as a lady and as a singer.—Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean, 





Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop, the cantatrice of the evening, was hailed 
with an outburst of applause as she appeared for the second time 
this season before a St. Louis audience. Her voice is one of great 
purity and extreme firmness of tone, and her execution rich and 
brilliant.—S¢. Louds Globe. 





Mrs, Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, of Chicago, is one of the most 
excellent vocalists Cincinnati has heard for many aday. Her voice 
is rich and warm, of even scale and good compass, and her method 
is well matured ; while her style is admirably dramatic, fervid, but 
not straining beyond the confines of legitimate musical effect.—Cin- 
cinnati Jnguirer. 





Mrs. Bishop, the Chicago soprano, really carried off the honors of 
the evening. Her voice is clear, weil trained and strong, and pos- 
sesses a remarkable range. In her singing she grasps the feeling of 
the selection, be it pathetic or dramatic, and imparts it in sucha 
pleasing manner as to captivate the audience. Her work in two se- 
lections in the first part of the program and in Christophorus cannot 
be praised too highly, and during the evening she frequently re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause.— Detroit Free Press. 

Regarding the soloists it is hard tosay too much. Mrs. Johnstone- 
Bishop, of Chicago, sang the soprano solos with such thorough ap- 
preciation and sympathy, and such a flexible and perfectly trained 
voice, that the applause cou!d hardly wait for her to finish. Her 
rendition of I Know that My Redeemer Liveth and Come unto Me 
moved the audience to quick appreciation of the sublime music.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 





Mrs. Bishop has made the part of Ave a special study (having 
studied with the composer himself), and her interpretation was 
finished and artistic. Her sympathetic voice fairly thrilled her hear- 
ers, and it rose and fell in faultless harmony. Her tone is uniformly 
sweet and sustained. In oratorio work Mrs. Bishop stands alone in 
America to-day.— Minneapolis Times. 





Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop, though suffering from an almost unman- 
ageable cold, sung the Beethoven selections nothing short of splen- 
didly, and created much enthusiasm.—Aoston Transcript. 

Of her singing in Bach’s Passion Music last Easter, under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch,the New York 7ribune said: “ Mrs. 
Bishop sang with unimpeachable correctness and much artistic in- 
telligence. She has a voice of great compass and power, frequently 
astonishing us by the charm and purity of her high tones.” 


The 7imes-Hera/d, Chicago, referring to her work with 
Ludwig, Lloyd and Joachim in Bach’s music, says that 
Mrs. Bishop (the only American artist singing last night) 
did excellent and representative work in her trying task. 

One of the most notable performances of the eve, and indeed the 
entire Saengerfest, was the aria, Let the Bright Seraphim, from 
HA&ndel's Samson, sung by Mrs. Bishop, of Chicago. As an oratorio 
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singer Mrs. Bishop is par excellence. She sings with great purity and | 


her breadth of tone is such as to convince her hearers that she is a 
thorough artist. Her voice is dramatic and of wonderfully fine 
quality.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





The success of the afternoon was made by Mrs. Johnstone- Bishop, 
of Chicago, who sang an aria from Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 
She was recalled four times, and was compelled to repeat a portion 
of her selection.—New York Herald. 

These notices are but a few of the many that have been 
received by Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, as can be 
readily seen when it is taken into consideration that she 
has sung at 153 concerts since last October. She has trav- 
eled with the Thomas Orchestra, twice going upon exten- 
sive tours with that organization, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
and herself being the only soloists. 

Having the reputation of being one of the finest sopranos 
in America, it is not surprising that she was offered $2,000 
a year by the East End Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh 
last year, but could not leave such a field as the West 
offers, especially as she had the control practically of all 
the most important engagements. 

There is some talk of Mrs. Bishop going to Sweden next 
May as soloist with the United Swedish Societies of America, 
sailing in their own ship and singing through Europe. 

Ready and always willing to advise or help, Mrs. Bishop 
has not only the reputation of being a great singer, but 
also that of a good woman and one true to her friends, to 
whom she grudges neither time nor trouble, and she is 
respected and esteemed by all who know her. Of her popu- 
larity socially what can be said except that her astounding 
success is in some measure due to her personal charm, 
which has opened to her all that is best and brightest in 
cultured life. Of magnificent presence, she is probably 
the best-dressed artist in the concert world, and people 
not only enjoy hearing her but she is splendid to look upon. 

Her surroundings are those of an extremely artistic, cul- 
tivated mind, for she is gifted and accomplished outside 
of the music realm. Altogether Mrs. Bishop occupies an 
enviable position and is in the very zenith of her fame. 
She is just in the prime of her magnificent voice, which was 
never in finer condition than it has been this season. 

Her repertory is enormous, and consists of all the prin- 
cipal oratorios, the principal soprano arias, as well as 
many ballads, in? the singing of which she is absolutely 
faultless. Her modesty as a woman and her invincible 
energy as an artist are both alike admirable, and whenever 
she appears on the concert platform the public is decidedly 


the gainer. FLORENCE FRENCH, 





Katherine Bloodgood.—Katherin: Bloodgood, the con- 
tralto, is passing a couple of months in California, and will 
return to New York some time in August 

Mr. Boekelman Sailed.— Mr. Bern. Boekelman, musical 
director at the Porter and Dow School, Farmington, Conn., 





sailed last Saturday, June 27, for Europe, and will return 
middle of September. 

Peace at St. Mary’s.—The strike in the choir of St. 
Mary's Catholic Church, Long Island City, is ended, all 
members save two having decided to return. The original 
trouble was caused by a Brooklyn choir having been en- 
gaged to sing at a wedding, which the permanent choir con- 
sidered an encroachment on its rights. 

Socialist Musicians Quarre).—There has been disagree- 
ment between the Liberty Musical Union, the Progressive 
Musical Union and the Carl Sahm Club as to which should 
furnish the music for the convention. The matter was 
finally adjusted by the engagement of each club to con- 
tribute one-third of the music 

Women Music Bachelors.—The degree of Bachelor of 
Music was conferred on Saturday evening last in Chicker- 
ing Hall upon four young women graduates of the Grand 
Conservatory of Music, New York. All are said to have 
written some worthy composition, and one, a Miss Litolff, 
comes into her talent by heredity, being the granddaughter 
of Litolff, the celebrated pianist, composer and publisher 
These are quoted as the first young women to disport a 
grave musical title in America 

Should Have Yelled “Go!” 


of the Cotton Exchange, was disturbed on his Brooklyn 


Henly Hentz, president 


veranda on Friday evening last by an itinerant brass band 
Mr. Hentz threw some coin and a gesture at the leader, 
The leader, out 


which was meant to convey ‘‘ move on.” 


of the fullness of his heart, overlooked the gesture and*kept 
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up the music, upon which Mr. Hentz flew to his back 
veranda for relief. Here he was confronted by another 
brass band, whereupon the irate gentleman had both leaders 
arrested, and each was fined $2. If Mr. Hentz had made 
his meaning clear by one word in the beginning, time, pa- 
tience and dollars might have been profitably saved 
Kathrin Hilke Off.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano, left 
on Tuesday last for California, where she expects to spend 
the months of July and August. On the journey out she 
will stop at Denver, Col., where she will sing at the Eisted 
fodd on July 4. 
Chicago Piano College.— ‘The prize winners in the con 
tests and closing examinations were : 
Post-graduate, gold medal, Miss Helen Wilkinson 
Graduate, free scholarship, gold medal, Miss Mary Oliver, 
Mr, J. E: Wilford 
Junior, free scholarship, Miss Hannah Schoffner 


A Choir Leader Killed. --Hazleton, Pa., June 26.—While 
at work in the Audenried Colliery to-day William Hitchins 
was crushed to death by a fall of coal. Hitchins was one 
of the best known choir leaders in this part of the State. 
His choir was awarded first prize at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. He was a composer of con- 
siderable merit, and a contributor to several prominent 
Welsh musical journals.—New York 7imes. 

A, Victor Benham.—Mr. A. Victor Benham will pass 
his vacation in Cape Breton and Prince Edward Islands, 
and will also visit the mountains. During his absence he 
will complete an oratorio which is to be played in England 
next spring. 

Townsend H. Fellow's Summer Season.— Mr. Towns- 
end H. Fellows, baritone soloist at Grace Church, New 
York, will begin his regular summer season of vocal in- 
struction at Saratoga on July 6 

Herbert’s Opera in Vienna —Victor Herbert's opera, 
The Wizard of the Nile, has been accepted by Director 
Jauner, of the Carl Theatre, Vienna, for production next 
season. The German translation has been made by Mr 
Al Neumann. It is not unlikely that the composer himself 
will go to Vienna and direct certain performances. 

Some Program Music.—A New Jersey individual who 
snores badly had his performance thus described last week 
in presence of Recorder Sullivan, by a musical complain- 
ant who caused his arrest: ‘‘ Well, Judge, that snore is 
away up in G. He diminuendoes, strikes a cantabile 
movement, takes a crescendo neatly, and then catches his 
breath on the retard as if he had a small circular saw in 








MACDONALD SMITH’S 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


(“From Brain to Keyboard”). 





“It is clear that Mr. Macdonald Smith has studied the subject 


carefully and acts upon well ascertained scientific grounds."”—7he | 


Daily Telegraph. 





The most SPEEDY, DELIGHTFUL and EFFECTUAL method 


of muscle and nerve training ever introduced Ten minutes’ daily | 
use gives results perfectly unattainable by any other means | 

a t 
whatsoever. } 


No apparatus. Nosecrecy enjoined Age no obstacie, 
Five finger exercises. &c., entirely superseded. 





Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, £3 3s 
(TUITION STRICTLY INDIVIDUAL). 
Enlarged prospectus, 1 pp., post free 


Lecture at Musical Association. Trinity College, &c., pust free, 
seven Stamps (ldc. stamps,. 


MACDONALD SMITH. Steinway Hall, London W. 








MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 


ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 
Success 
in America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, 97. 
WULFSOLN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street, 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition. Harmony, 


Piano and Song Interpretation 
| 


HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, 


NEW VORK. 








BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 





FOUNDED IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. ' 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MISS ANNA FULLER, 


PRIMA DONNA DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 










Who has sung with great 
success in the United 
States, France, Germany, 
England and America, i: 
coming to Americe for an 
extensive Concert Tour. 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, New York. 
EUGENE GRUENBERG. 
The Violinist’s Manual, 


A Progressive Classification of Technical 
Material, Etudes, Solo Pieces, 
And the most important Chamber Music’ Works, 


AS WELL AB A 








Short Synopsis of the Literature of the Viola, 
rO WHICH I8 ADDED 


MINTS FOR THE VIOLINIST. 





Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents, 


ARTHUR M. ABELL, 


Violin Soloist and Teacher, 


. » Will resume lessons September 1 
Address: Steglitzer Str, 80-31, BERLIN, W. 
The Great HALIR writes: 


Herr ARTHUR ABELL ist seit fanf Jahren mein Schiiler und em 
pfehie ich denselben als Violinlehrer auf das Warmste, namentilich 
far Solche, die spater bei mir Unterricht zu haben winschen 

BERLIN, Juni 1806 CARL HALIR 








Translation 
Mr. ARTHUR ABELL has been my pupil for five years, and I recom 
mend him highly as violin teacher, especially for those who wish 
to have instruction with me later on CARL HALIR 
First Professor Berlin Royal High Schoo! and 


BERLIN, June, 1806 Concertmeister berlin Roya! Orchestra 





The Human Voice Puotocraruen. 








In the July number of the **‘ LOOKER-ON " will begin a series 
of articles on VOICE PRODUCTION, by Dr. Fioyd 3. Mux key 
M.D., C.M., and Prof. Wm. Hallock, A.&., Ph.D 

Dr. Muckey is a throat specialist. and an authority on the anat 
omy of the throat. Prof. Hallock is professor of Physics at Colum 
bia University, and is an authority on Acoustics. By means of an 
instrument, invented by themselves, they have photographed the 
human vuice; among others, the voices of the De REskks, Nox 
LICA, CALVE, SCALCHIL, ANCONA, CREMONINT, ARIMONDI 


The practical result of this investigation is to reveal errors in 
the prevailing methods of teaching singing and elocution These 
papers therefore, will possess incalculable value for teachers of 
singing, elocution, and tor all who use the yoice in public, 





Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, 20c. 
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his larynx. 


finale that cracks the wall paper in my room above him. 


When he gets his second wind he begins well 
down on the bass clef, then bursts into a fine Wagnerian 


Oh, he is a rare performer, Judge, and asa cornetist I much success, and for the first time in Berlin last Sunday. 


envy his wind."’ The snoring prisoner, however, despite 
this scientific arraignment, was discharged. 

Hammerstein Sunday Concert.—Thie first Sunday con- 
cert at Hammerstein's Olympia Roof Garden took place on 
Sunday night last and drew a large audience. The initial 
concert augurs plenty of success. 

Eva Gardner-Coleman. —Eva Gardner-Coleman, so- 
prano. of Bloomingdale Reformed Church, Sixty-eighth 
street and Boulevard,;New York, and a pupil of Mr. 
Townsend H. Fellows, will spend the summer at 5 ney 
Park, 

Anthony Stankowitch.—Anthony Stankowitch, pianist, 


meeting at Auburn in July. 


Boston Quintet Clab.—The Boston Quintet Club tour 
will begin in September, and, judging by the number of 


engagements already booked, the season will be a great | 


success. The tour is managed by the International Bureau 
of Music, 112 East Eighteenth street, New York. 


Heinrich Meyn at Narragansett.—Heinrich Meyn, the | 


prominent baritone, is spending his summer at Narragan- 
sett, at which point, however, he is not neglecting to sign 
engagements for the coming season. 
gaged to sing in November and December at Elmira, 
Poughkeepsie and other places. 


Rudolph Aronson’s Plans.—Rudolph Aronson re- | 


turned last Friday per steamer Columbia. Mr. Aronson 
has secured for an American tournée, beginning next 


January, the famous pianist, Teresa Carrefio, pronounced | 


throughout Germany the first living female interpreter of 
piano music. Mr. Aronson also signed with Mr. Marix 
Loevensohn, violoncello virtuoso, first prize with honorable 
mention at the Brussels Conservatory. He is now per- 


forming with great success at the principal concerts at St. | 
Mr. Loewen- | 


James’, Albert and Queen's halls, London. 
sohn will begin his tournée in November. 


While in Paris Mr. Aronson procured all the necessary | 


plans for his mile track bicycle resort, at Sixty-first street 
and Boulevard, which he hopes to have completed by No- | 
vember next, and which, with its numberless novelties, will | 
be in many ways superior to the Palais des Sports in Paris. 

In Berlin Mr. Aronson was particularly struck with the 
Mariner Mariner Schauspicle ot the the ee there. A veritable | 


He has already en- | 


This operetta is destined for early production at the Bijou 
Theatre, where Miss May Irwin begins her season Decem- 


ber 28 in a new piece by Mr. McNally. 


Murio-Celli’s Pupil.—The following are press notices 


of Miss Marie Engle’s great success in Fra Diavolo : 


The Daily Mail says that a prettier and daintier expo- | 
| nent of the part of Zer/:na than Miss Marie Engle is diffi- 


cult to imagine. 


Her method and her voice suggest to me qn idea of | 


| what Mme. Patti must have been in her wonderful youth. | 
| The London press in general praises our American artist, 


j and the Daly Telegraph says that they owe a great deal 
; ‘ am» | to Sir Augustus Harris and a debt of thanks in this 
will be the soloist at the New York Teachers’ Association 


connection. 


gunboat battle on the water, a most marvelous reproduc- 
tion. Mr. Aronson has also the option of Franz von Suppé’ s | 
posthumous operetta, Das Model, performed in Vienna with | 


and a pointed stick about 5 feet long. A half mile from 
the house, in the wire-grass of the rolling pine land, they 
found the hole of a gopher. They covered the entrance of 
his tunnel with a sack, and planted the stick over the tun- 
nel. Then all of the men lay down about 20 feet away, 
and one of them sang. 

In a half hour the sack was seen to move slightly, where- 
upon one of the young men jumped up quickly and ran_ to 
| the stick, which he pressed deep into the ground, cutting 
off the gopher’s retreat. The other reached his hand into 
the hole and brought out a big gopher, which was made into 
a delicious stew for their dinner. Mr. Gilbert, discoursing 
on the incident says : 

‘IT have since learned that the Mexicans, who are very 
| | fond of gophers, pursue this method, except that they do 
| not sing. The singing is entirely superfluous. Curiosity 
is what kills the gopher, as it has killed the historic cat. 
The animal evidently is curious to learn what it is that has 








It is noticed that Miss Engle again found the part of darkened the threshold of its abode, and comes forth to see. 


Zerlina a most congenial one that gave agreeable play to | pye stick does the rest. 
The éloge of the Daz/y 
Courier is most flattering when they say that Miss Engle’s | 


her clear and charming voice. 


| voice is not strong, but it is impossible to refuse her every 


| praise for a very piquant and vital performance. Her | 
This young and 

charming artist who receives all this praise was educated | care THe MusicaL Courter, New York. 
in New York city, and is a pupil of the well-known teacher | 


manner leaves nothing to be desired. 


Mme, Murio-Celli. 


Arions at Hopatcong.—The Arion Singing Society, of 


| New York, visited the Hotel Breslin, at Lake Hopatcong, 


by the Twelfth Regiment Band of twenty-eight pieces. 
The chorus of seventy-five voices sang several numbers 
under the direction of R. Weinach and wound up with a 
| trip around the lake, 
| f'iren Songs for Gophers.—W. H. Gilbert, locksmith, 
astronomer, fisherman, scientist, hunter and capitalist, is a 
great fancier of gopher meat, and has thought of many 
ways of catching the game. 

Some time ago he learned that there was a family living 
in the northwestern part of the county which boasted of 
| young men who could “sing” gophers out of their holes. 


| He traveled many miles to ascertain if the report was 
really true. 

The young men were reluctant at first to give an exhibi- 
tion that might reveal their secret, but Mr. Gilbert had a 
number of persuasives along, and finally they consented. 
The young men equipped themselves with a gunny sack 


on their annual Saengerfest on Sunday last, accompanied 


| 





I have tried the same plan my- 


self, and very successfully."—Fachange. 


ANTED—A fine violinist and teacher by a large school 
in a city of 170,000 inhabitants. Engagement to 
begin from middle of September. Address Inland, 





Miss Margaret Reid.—This young American so- 
prano, who made her first appearance in London as Nedda 
at Covent Garden early in June, and has since sang this 
part several times, has become a sovial favorite at some 
of the smartest society functions. Her beautiful voice and 
artistic singing were greatly admired at one of Mrs. Ron- 
ald’s noted musicals, when the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Madame Patti were present. At a concert given by Mrs. 
John Gordon in her magnificent drawing rooms Miss Mar- 
garet Reid made a distinct success, singing Bemberg’s 
latest song, Si le bonheur avait des ailes, dedicated to‘Miss 
Reid, and Landon Ronald's Les adieux. The program 
was also contributed to by Mlle. Landi, M. Plangon, Mr. 
Bayard and M. Johnanes Wolff. Amortg those present 
were the Duchess of Argyll, Lady Blandford, Lady Nora 
Churchill, Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh, Lady Brougham, 
the Countess of Craven and many others. The above se- 
lections Miss Reid has sung at several other private con- 
certs, including among them a very enjoyable affair at 
Prince Dhuleep Singh's. 




















‘Mme. MARIAN 
VAN DUYN 


Dramatic Contralto. 


For_engagements address 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF MUSIC, 
t12 East 18th Street, New York 


Paris, ALPHONSE LEDUC, Editenr, $ Ras de Grammont 











PIANO SOLO. 


LACOMBE (P.)—Badinage. 


aes Chanson de Mai, 

—_— Souvenance, . 

— Op. 81. Promenade Matinate, ‘morceau | 
degenre, . f 

one La méme pour Orchestre, ° 


HARMONIUM. 


H¥aee (CH. L.)—Six pibnes, composées sur les chants des 
potiece apmaarenets 1 vol. Bib. t 
educ, ces Ail ie 


GREAT ORGAN. 


SALOME (TH.)—Douze piéces nouvelles (2e volume), 
L'ORGUE MODERNE, publication spéciale de Musique 
pour Grand Orgue, Pg eS quatre fois par an 


sous la direction vy. ¥r- ‘- os 
nepven— ertoire, / 
Septitme Livraison } 1 Ch. Quef—Cantabile, ‘ 


MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO orn STRING QUARTET. 


Address 9 West Gist Street, New York. 











Societies wishing to engage the 


BOSTON 
QUINTETTE 
CLUB 


for the coming season will please address 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF MUSIC, 


112 East 18th Street, New York. 


TOUR BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER. 
MME. 


» ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 





Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 
Phe = pene en synthetical 
ial courses (with di- 
plcche) for teachers and 
crotensionain. 
Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 
Oratorio, Concert, 
Church, &c. 
124 Bast 44th Street 
wWEwW York. 








Premier Military Band for a Quarter of a Century ! 


Gilmore’s Famous Band 
Twenty.second Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
Directed by the distinguished Virtuoso, Composer and Conductor 


VICTOR HERBERT. 


ITINERY: May 80 to September 7, Washington Park-on-Delaware, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
| September 9 to October 3, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
| — 5 to October 24, West Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 


"Aker 0 October 24 Touring. Band available for Concerts, Expo 
sitions, &c. For terms apply to 
JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 
Room 28 Steinway Hall, 

109 East 14th St., New York. 





Geo. N, Loomis, 
Business Manager. 











JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


— AND HIS — 


GRAND CONCERT BAND 


Are as usual at 
MANHATTAN BEACH, 


“swept by ocean breezes,” the great organization is play- 





where, 
ing to ‘thousands of delighted listeners, and will continue doing so 


until the end of the season, September 7, when Mr. Sousa goes 
abroad for a long needed rest, Sparta y for his annual tour of the 
entire continent between Halifax and San Francisco, lasting until 
the Beach season of next year. The great Band is everywhere in 
demand, and ever on the go. 


Address D. BLAKELY, Manager, 
Mavthattan Beach, L. I, 





CARNEGIE HALL, - - NEW YORK CITY. 


Rare Opportunity during the Summer for 
Younger Teachers, Artists, Advanced Students, 


from out of town and New York City, 
to rehearse and complete their Repertory under one of the foremost 
European Specialists on Interpretation now in the United States. 


FELIX HEINK, 


Musical Director of the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, 
will hold for ten weeks during the Summer (commencing July 1) 
Special Courses in Interpretation for Pianists and Singers 


At CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 


at the following low terms: 
Course of ten weeks (three hour lessons per week), 
Course of five weeks (three hour jessons per => 
bog © Lessons (one hour each), a . 6.00 
jal te?ms for Professionals None but talented persons and 
pe. students need apply. Interview arranged gratis Good 
board at healthful, charming seaside close to New York at very low 
rices. 
“ Successful candidates will be given opportunity to appear in 
concert before New York audience, foremost musical critics and 
managers. 
Certificates signed by FELIX HEINK will be issued to those hav- 
ing successfully completed either of above courses, 
For Circular, &c., address R. WILLIAMS, 
Victoria Hotel Annex, 1144 Broadway, New York. 


$100.00 
60.00 





SINGING. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS: The Mystic, 123 West 39th St. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 

Summer School for Teachers and Singers. Round Lake, N. Y. 


(near Sevetnge 
For prospectus and particulars address Miss LILLIE BERG. 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL—Iuly 2ist to July 25th. 
“a page ee soloists. Emit MOLLennaver, Conductor. 
. Jape ars address F. P. DENNISON or E. E. De 
NOVEL ES, Albany, N. Y. 
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PORTLAND. 





PorTLanp, Ore., June 8, 1896. 
Guen my last writing we have had the same 
attempts to interest people in musical affairs, with practically 
the same results; that means that they won't be interested, 
that is, not in home affairs, no matter what merit the programs 
may offer. 

We had acouple of rare treats this season in the coming of 
Ondricek and Materna, and Rivarde and Lachaume, and of 
course the people turned out en masse. Both of these combina- 
tions gave unqualified satisfaction out here, particularly so the 
latter from the standpoint of art. Rivarde’s tone and interpre- 
tations were beyond anything ever heard here. He left an im- 
pression that any artist might covet. Ondricek is undoubtedly 
the great virtuoso, but Rivardeis the artist. He is fortunate in 
being accompanied in this tour by M. Aimé Lachaume, whose 
accompaniments were the cause of much favorable comment. 
They are covering an immense territory and are leaving a veri- 
table trail of enthusiasm behind them. 

In local matters there is little to note. The Portland Musical 
Club continues a certain line of work which it considers bene- 
ficial. ‘The club gave an invitation concert last week, which was 
very largely attended, and which was an artistic success. 

Yesterday afternoon a novelty was presented, which from an 
educational standpoint proved one of the most beneficial enter- 
prises ever attempted. The entertainment consisted in a concert 
for children by some of the best professionals, with explanatory 
notes given in simple language before each number, by Miss 
Trevett, one of the prime movers. 

Among those who were invited to attend were the children 
from the different asylums and charitable homes, to whom it 
was a feast beyond description. A large audience composed of 
children grown old enjoyed the program, which was delivered in 
a delightful manner. EmILe Francis Bauer, 

oe 


SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 17, 1806. 
HE series of three chamber concerts given by 
Miss Lillian Littlehales, a local ‘cellist of considerable 
ability and unquestioned musical talent, were from all accounts 
decidedly successful. She had the assistance of the following 
iocal musical people: Dr. Geo. A. Parker, Prof. Adolph Frey 
and Prof. William Berwald, pianists; Prof. Conrad L. Becker 
and Prof. Albert Kuenzlen, violinists ; the Misses Hollister and 
Manning, vocalists, and Mr. Geo. Fox, violinist, and Mrs. Bruce 
Wilkstrom, vocalist, from over the Canadian line. I was not 
able to attend any of these concerts. 

At the annual concert at Crouse College of Fine Arts the fol- 
lowing graduates took part: Miss Julia A. Talbott, Florence 
Helene Wilson, Winifred Rogers, Evalina Vernon and Mr. Alton 
E. Darby. The special features of the concert were the playing 





| by Miss Vernon of the Beethoven F flat concerto (first move- 
ment), that of Misses Talbott and Wilson in Liszt's Fantaisie 
Hongroise, and the romanza from concerto in E minor by Cho- 
pin, respectively. Miss Rogers sang Die Lorelei, by Liszt, 
exquisitely. Mr. Darby, a violin graduate, played Souvenir de 
Bade by Leonard. Very enjoyable was the work of the string 


concerted numbers were accompanied by a striog quartet, organ 
and piano, under the direction of Dr. Geo. A. Parker and Prof. 
Wm. Berwald. Mr. Louis B. Phillips, an undergraduate, con- 
ducted an original chorus for ladies’ voices. He has decided 
talent in a musical way. 

Mr. Richard G. Calthrop gave his annual vocal concert last 
night. Decided improvement was noticeable in the work of 
several pupils. Mr. Calthrop's specialty is tone placing, and 
such pupils as profit by his experience and instruction certainly 
produce admirable results in this line. The phrasing and inter- 
pretation were in the work of the more advanced and careful 
pupils very good. The program was long, and every number a 
vocal one. It was a good concert despite this fact. 

Hewry W. Davis. 
- _- 


MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, June 8, 1896. 
R. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, the famous English 
baritone, gave a song recital on Monday evening last in 
Windsor Hall to a guod sized audience, The program repre- 
sented Rubinstein, Lohr, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Rossini and 
some English composers. He was in good voice and his inter- 
pretation of the entire program was without exaggeration an 
absolute finish. He was generously applauded and gave sev- 
eral encores. Mr.C. A. E. Harriss furnished the accompaniment 
satisfactorily. 
Sousa’s Band, assisted by Miss Minnie Tracey, soprano, and 
Miss Martina Johnstone, violinist, gave three concerts on Friday 
and Saturday evenings and Saturday matinée at the Victoria 


varied and the band played magnificently through the entire 
scheme. 


is indeed an accomplished artist. Miss Johnstone likewise met 
with great success. She has a clear, sympathetic tone, her in- 
tonation is perfect, she plays with vigor and refinement and has 
perfect control of her instrument. Each time she appeared she 
was compelled to give an encore. 
of the two last named artists. I hope they will give us a call 
again. 

Mr. Jehin Prume, violinist, gave a concert on the 27th of last 
month in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. He was assisted by Mme. Heyn- 
berg and Mrs. H. R. Ives, pianists; Mme. Lamontagne, soprano, 
and Mr. Dubois, 'cellist. The program was varied and classical. 
Mr. Prume was particularly in good trim, which is not often the 
case with him, and his performance of the Chiaconna by Bach and 
Beethoven's Romance was most satisfactory as far as technic 
and temperament were concerned. I would advise him to change 
his instrument, as the tune he draws from his Maggini fiddle is 
noisy and unmellow. Mr. Dubois played Max Bruch’s Kol Nid- 
rei in a most artistic manner. The rest of the performers did 
fairly well. The hall was comfortably filled. 

The pupils of Mr. J. J. Goulet, violinist, gave recently a con- 
cert in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. The audience, which was an invited 
one, was larger than the hall could hold, and considering that 
Mr. Goulet has only lived here a few years, he proved himself 
to be a most reliable teacher, as his pupils did remarkably well 





all through the evening. The gem of the evening was the in- | 
i 


orchestra under the direction of Prof. Conrad L. Becker. The | 


Rink. The audiences were immensely large, the programs were | 


Miss Tracey sang her selections with noble conception | 
and great intelligence and received tremendous applause. She | | 


This was the first appearance | “ : , 
PP Patterson, Cora Esterbrook, Lulu Goodrich, Helen Cleary, Jennie 
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termezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, which was played by al! 
the pupils together with rich sonority and noble effect. The 
audience demanded a repetition and got it. 

Mr. Goulet left on the 2d inst. via New York on the steamer 
St. Louis for Europe, and wil! visit France and Belgium. He 
expects to be back to open his studio by September next. 

Our musical season is over, and you will not hear from me for 
some time. H. B. Coun, 

a -_—- 


ALBANY. 


Acaany, N. Y., June 29, 1808. 
NE of the most interesting pupils’ recitals given in 
this city recently was that of the piano pupils of Mr. Francis 
J. McDonough, organist of St. John's Church, Greenbush, and 
one of the best pianists in this section. 

The pupils were assisted by Mile. Eugenie Tessier, soprano of 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception; Mr. Thomas 
Impett, tenor, and Mr. Alfred S. Bendell, violinist. Mr. Mc- 
Donough, by request, played two numbers, the second being 
Liszt's Rhapsodie No. 2, which was really a magnificent per- 
formance, and merely another leaf added to the Mr. Me 
Donough's laurel wreath. 

Mile. Tessier sang Summer, by Chaminade, and the Shadow 
Song from Dinorah. Her singing, which is always artistic, was 
up to its usual standard, and greatly pleased the audience. 

Mr. Impett sang two ballads, one by Moore and the other by 
Bishop. The selections were well calculated to show to excel- 
lent advantage his voice, which is a pure, clear tenor, and a style 
which for ease and repose is unexcelled. 

Mr. Bendell’s violin solos, Simple Aveu, by Thomé, and 
Mazourka, by Wieniawski, received hearty applause. 

The selections given by the pupils were varie:|, and in their 
interpretation the pupils evidenced careful training, not alone 
technically, but as to musical conception. 

Of the pupils’ playing, that of Mr. Sam. McAvoy impressed 
me the most favorably, and, if I may venture a prediction, there 
is a good future before him. He played a romance, by Wallace ; 
| Polish Dance, by Scharwenka, and scherzo, op. 16, by Mendels- 

sohn. Another pupil, whose playing was very good barring a 
slight tendency at times to strike the keys too hard, was Mr 





Fred Harmon, who gave the two first movements from the 
Sonata Pathétique, by Beethoven. 

The other pupils all deserve praise for their conscientious and 
excellent efforts, among whom can be mentioned Misses Kittie 
Joyce, Lizzie McCaffrey, Alice Adams, Mamie Stevens, Alice 








Fremgen, Cora Lawlor, Alice Adams, Mamie White, May Hig- 
gins ; Messrs. George Butler and William Lavery, and little four 
year old Everard McAvoy. 

The ensemble playing was neat and as a whole very good, and 
Mr. McDonough has cause for pride in the excellent showing his 
pupils made. _Atrrep 8. Benve.t. 





Debutants, 


Sopranos, Conrravros, Bassos AND BARITrongs, 


HO desire to be engaged for concert or 

oratorio next season may secure valuable informa- 

tion by addressing A. P. G., care of Tur Musicat Courter 
New York. 








Paris Conservatory.—The Gaw/ors reports that 
several of the professors of the Conservatory will shortly 
resign their posts. Among them are mentioned Jules Mas 
senet, and the pianist Delaborde 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 27, 1896. 
F high art was the aim of music during the winter 
season, then its present purpose is unquestionably 
amusement and recreation, in which direction we have no 
cause to cmplain so far as the supply is concerned. In 
former times, say twenty years ago, we had Staehling’s and 
Schneider's gardens as the most prominent places where 
concerts were given twice a week and Sundays, and music 
was an appropriate accompaniment to the amber fluid. 


Matters have considerably changed ; there are at least | 


half a dozen gardens now where music is nightly an attrac- 
tion, First may be mentioned Koerner’s Garden, where 
Conterno’s New York Concert Band discourses music both 
afternoons and nights, proving a great drawing card ; the 
admission is free. I am told that the place was crowded 
last Sunday by over 5,000 people. 

The roof garden on the sixteenth floor of the Union Trust 
Building is an elegant resort in the heart of the city. Here 
an admission of 25cents is charged and 25 cents extra for 
reserved seats. No refreshments are served in the concert 
room. The entertainment consists of a galaxy of vaude- 
ville stars, besides a small orchestra, 

At the Chutes we have music daily from 2 to 11 at night. 

A new candidate for public patronage is the opera com- 
pany holding forth at the Oriental Theatre, Seventeenth 
and Pine streets. This is their second week. They opened 
with the well-worn Bohemian Girl and give Girofle-Girofla 
this week. I have not had time to visit the place, but the 
company is well spoken of. 

The old-time favorite spot for operas is Uhrig’s Cave, 
which has catere’ tv public patronage in that particular 
line for neeziy twenty years; but it has only risen to its 
pr-sent prominence as a first-class summer resort for light 
o eras within ten years. Great credit is due to the present 
proprietor, Mr, Frank McNeary, who has spared no money 
to make the grounds and theatre so attractive ; also the 
musical director, Mr. Alexander Spencer, deserves high 
commendation for the energy and perseverance which he 
has shown in bringing out the operas in so praiseworthy a 
manner. For seven years he has worked indefatigably, pro- 

ducing every week a new opera, whereby the interest of 
the public has never flagged. This week the attraction 
consisted in a comic opera, the joint work of two local 
lights—Mr. Robert H. Hazard, who wrote the libretto, and | 
who is one of the bright newspaper men of St. Louis, while 
the composer of the music, Mr. Augustus William Hoff- | 
mann, is well known as an excellent pianist and composer. 
Although the severe rain on Monday night caused the au- 
dience to be rather slim, yet the work was warmly received | 
by the composer's friends who attended the opening, and | 
members of the mystic order, The Shriners, to which Mr. 


Hoffmann belongs, gave it a warm welcome. All these | 


men wore their red fezes, and from certain slight side 
glances which they cast at each other I presume that cer- 
tain parts of the first act of The Red Fez, the name of the 
opera, contain trifling allusions to their mystic work. 
As regards the music I can only speak in general terms 
| that it is bright, sparkling and effective, and the orchestra- 
tion clever throughout, all reflecting great credit on Mr. 
| Hoffmann, Miss Millard’s first air, He Is Coming Home To- 
night, as also her duet with Mr. Thomas, was encored, as 
was also the gentleman's solo, Picture It Is of the Girl I 
Love. Mr. Wilson made a capital Su//an. His song I Am 
the Great I Am made a capital hit. Several of the choruses 
were redemanded, especially One Hundred Years from 
Now, and the sailor's chorus, Heave, Ho! The costumes were 
excellent. On the opening night Mr, Hoffmann was called 
before the curtain, when Mr. A. Moore Berry, in behalf of 
| the Shriners, made an appropriate address and presented 
Mr. Hoffmann with an elaborate and handsome floral 
design. W. MALMENE. 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Resume. 


Opera Unper THetr MANAGEMENT Certain Next SEASON. 
FTER only a necessary delay and as has been 
predicted the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau will 
now be launched again as an operatic firm, and plans 
are well under way for the conducting of next season’s 
opera. As this last form goes to press the hour is draw- 
ing nigh for the final meeting of the creditors, at which 
the last details will be arranged. 

The conditions under which the firm will operate are 
well known to the readers of Tue Musicat Courier, as 
they have been recorded from week to week in these col- 
umns since the assignment six weeks ago. It was then 
said that the creditors would be paid in full, and now this 
is all but certain, as up to noon yesterday Mr. William 
Steinway, chairman of the readjustment committee, told 
a Musica, Courier representative that 97 per cent. of the 
creditors had consented to the plan. The remaining 3 per 
cent. are small creditors. The plan is about as follows: 

The new company is to be a corporation, and the mem- 
bers of the old company are to be the managing directors 
of it. There are to be four other directors, three of whom 
will be the members of the present committee of the 
creditors which has arranged the plan—William Steinway, 
Robert Dunlap and Thomas P. Fowler. The creditors 








| are to receive 40 per cent. of their claims, according to the 


agreement which they have signed, in preferred stock of 
the new company, and the remaining 60 per cent. in notes 
of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. ‘This preferred stock 
may be called in and paid for by the company, and then 
the corresponding debts will be paid. 

The company will start with a capital of $50,000 besides 
this, from the sale of the preferred stock to that amount. 
It will have all the assets of the old firm of Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, including its large and valuable equip- 


| ment of scenery and costumes, and the Tremont Theatre, 


in Boston, which should prove hereafter a profitable prop- 
erty. It will have the advantage, furthermore, of the ex- 
perience and skill in opera management of Messrs. Abbey. 
Schoeffel & Grau, who will receive an aggregate salary of 


| $20,000 a year for their services. 


The new company will have the lease of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and in substance it will be on the same 
terms as the former lease granted to Sees Schoeffel & 


| Grau, which was forfeited when the firm made an assign- 
|'ment. There-has.never been any real doubt that the 
management of the opera would remain in the hands of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & .Grau, in spite of the numerous con- 
tradictory ramors which have been rife since the assign- 
ment, Everybody connected with the opera wished the 
managers to remain in their places, and that wish and 
the intention of carrying it out were freely expressed, 
while the managers .aemselves showed their confidence 
in the final result sy going on with their arrangements for 
the engagement « artists for pext season. 
In an interview Mr. Abbey is quoted as follows: 
‘*T cannot say at all what will be done,”’ he said, ‘‘ till 
after the final meeting. Nothing is decided till then, and 
I have no right to assume anything. As to engagements 
with artists, we could not make any contracts yet that 
would be binding on either side. We had several contracts 
with the more important artists before they went away. 
The plan of reorganization that has been formed is the 
| best, indeed the only one, I think, both for the creditors 

and for ourselves, By this plan the creditors will, all re- 

ceive their claims in full, with interest, and if an immedi- 
| ate settlement had been forced I do not believe that they 
could have received 20 per cent. Our assets are largely in 
the form of scenery, and other theatrical appliances, which 
cost a great deal, and if kept in use by us will be worth a 
great deal, but if ‘they were sold they would bring almost 
nothing. Then the plan allows us to avail ourselves of our 
chief asset, the ability to continue to manage the opera. 
It is only through this that the creditors can be paid, and 
if an immediate settlement had been forced this and every- 
thing else would have been wasted. If we go on we can 
pay everything.’”’ 





A New Paper.—The first number of the /ourna/ 
Musical has just been issued in Paris. In is an inter- 
national critical bulletin of musical bibliography. 


Death of a Composer.—Carlos Gomez, the Bra- 
zilian composer, died recently at Para, where he was the 
director of the local conservatory of music. He was born 
in 1839 at Campinas, and his talent became manifest when 
he was very young, At the cost of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment he was sent to Milan, where he studied under Lauro 
Rossi. In 1867 he made his European début as a composer 
with the music of a review, produced at a small Milan 
theatre. A patriotic song, which, owing to temporary con- 
ditions, excited great enthusiasm, was the most notable 
feature of this work, but his opera, Il Guarany, given at La 
Scala three years later, was a complete success, and for a 
long time was a popular work on the operatic stage in the 
Latin countries. It was performed in New York at the 
Academy of Music and subsequently at the Star Theatre, 
but the success here and in London was slight. It was 
sung first in the English capital at Covent Garden in 1872 
under the direction of the late Augustus Harris, and its 
principal interpreters then were Faure and Nicolini. 

Some of the numbers retained a popularity on the con- 
cert stage, but the opera is now rarely sung outside of the 
composer’s native land. For a time Gomez was director of 
the conservatory founded at Pesaro under the will of Ros- 
sini, a post which Mascagni holds at present. Gomez re- 
signed the office on account of ill health and returned to his 
own country. In 1876 a patriotic hymn, written by him and 
called Salut du Brésil, was performed under his direction at 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. He was also 
the composer of a Brazilian national song. 











OPES November, 189. In Appointment an 
° eg a, rfect, Situated in centre “pg fashionable 
section. Capacit es 940. accommodates chorus of 200 and 
orchestra of @. Contains $15, Farrand & Votey Organ. Avail- 
able for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures and Conventions. 
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Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. | 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. | 
Ouo.ey Buox, Lecturer and Examiner; Fe.ix Heix, Musical Director. | 
Offers rare advcentages to obtain a complete musical education at 
a small cost. Six free classes weekly in harmony, theory, sight | 
reading, ant of music, ensemble, art of teaching, Graduates | 
filling good positions. Next year begins Sept. 14. Cetalogue free. 
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VIN MARIANI 





MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“IN TRUTH, VIN MARIANI IS OF SUCH EXCELLENT QUALITY, IT IS PERFECT, 


GIVES HEALTH, DRIVES AWAY THE BLUES. 


VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pant : 41 Ba. Hauwmann 


Lowpow : 989 Oxford St 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





H. M. HIRSCHBERG 


Musical Bureau. 
‘THE LEADING CONCERT 
AGENCY. 


36 West i5th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ANTONIA H, 


SAWYER, 


Contrailto. 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


ADDRESS 


Care of Schuberth’s, 
23 Union Square, 
New York. 
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meninne Should Sing 
N fairy days when the fox wished to make his 
] voice sweet he went to the miller and asked for chalk. 


This he ate with such satisfactory results that his next 
call was made without any of the unlucky effects generally 
It is very evident 
from all that one hears and reads nowadays that this end 


produced by his naturally harsh voice. 


of the century is expecting to be told of some royal road to 


voice improvement. 


dously ? 


The human voice is used for two purposes—by everyone 
to speak with, by many to sing with. That many wish to 


sing, but find themselves unable to do so, is unhappily true. 


That all these could learn to sing is also true, though this 


is not without question in many minds. 


Much has been written lately in criticism of the disagree- 


able qualities of the speaking voice, especially the harsh- 
ness of the voices of American women. Little has been 
suggested, however, to remedy the defects. As for the 


singing voice, it has lately been stated that ‘‘ of all branches 


of musical study the most discouraging perhaps is the cul- 
tivation of the voice.” 

Here is something which interests thousands of persons, 
and when we include in our subject the improvement of 
the speaking voice it is one which should interest millions. 
People are scarce who really care nothing about music ; 
they are scarcer still who do not carry a musical instru- 
ment about with them wherever they go. The singer is at 
no trouble or expense to procure an instrument upon which 
to perform ; all he needs to do isto open his mouth and it 
is ready. Moreover, this instrument, rightly treated, needs 
far less practice than any piano or violin ; and there is a 
method of right treatment which can be described to ‘‘ out- 
of-the-way students.” 
things—relax the throat, begin all practice at the top of 
the voice. 


In order to gain a relaxed throat simply try to stretch | 
the throat open, as in yawning, and tosing as low down in | 
Never imagine that any tones pro- | 
ceed from or go to the top of the head ; but think that they | 


the throat as possible. 


all start from a point low in the throat, and must come 
directly out of the mouth, toward the front teeth. A con- 


tracted throat produces a rough, rasping or nasal voice ; | 
| in Philadelphia on the evening of May 27 by the pupils of 


an open, relaxed throat produces a round, smooth, clear 
voice. 

The second injunction, begin all practice at the top of the 
voice, is most important. More harm has been done by the 
training of voices upward than the world has yet any idea, 
and it is marvelous that we have not learned this fact 
before the end of the nineteenth century. Scales should 
never be sung upward by beginners, because this tends to 
emphasize, instead of to bridge over, any breaks that the 
voice may have. By always training the voice downward 
the difficulties with regard to breaks and registers are over- 
come without any theorizing and experimenting on the 
part of the student. 


highest tone that the singer can take easily and sing 
each successive tone downward to the syllable ‘‘ ha” low 


down in the throat as possible, using a great deal of breath | 


Why should not such a road be 
found? In.these days of Roentgen rays and consumption 
cures, why should not the art of music advance tremen- 


This method consists of just two | 


caused by throat contraction, which squeezes the tone and 
renders it rough. To relax the throat by stretching it 
open as in yawning and to speak low in the throat allows 
the tone to be smooth, round and clear. A very unwise 
injznction is often given in this connection—viz., ‘* Do not 
speak in such a high key.” The very opposite of this 
should be inculcated. Voices are never shrill because they 
are high; they only sound shrilly because the throat is 
apt to be contracted more on high tones. This weakens 
the high tones. and the effort to speak loudly causes forc- 
ing of the voice. If people would relax the throat and 
then strengthen the high tones by their free and proper 
use they would soon notice a vast improvement in tone 
quality. 

‘**Can everyone learn to sing?” Unquestionably, yes. 
Everyone who can speak can also learn to sing, if he will 
take a little trouble, for the very same instrument, the 
larynx, furnishes the voice for both speech and song. The 
only difference between the speaking voice and the singing 
voice is that the former uses the lower and medium tones, 
and the latter uses chiefly the higher and medium tones. 
If a person thinks he cannot sing, let him, in the first place. 
be satisfied to begin at the beginning instead of at the end. 
Let hi.n not be discouraged because he cannot at once sing 
a whole tune correctly, but let him believe that if, as must 
be the case, he can form any single tone or two tones cor- 
rectly, he can improve upon this ability, just as anyone 
who can add two and two can also add three and three, 
and then four and four. The main thing to understand is 
that inability to sing is not generally caused, as is so often 
supposed, by want of voice or want of ear, but simply by 
lack of flexibility of voice—that is, weakness of the muscles 
which tighten and relax the vocal cords.— //era/d. 








Home Items. 





Nahan Franko Back.—Nahan Franko has returned 


from Europe and will direct his orchestra during the sum- 


| mer season at Narragansett. 


Hotel] Earlington Music.—The season of musicales for 
which the Hotel Earlington, Richfield Springs, is famous 
will be inaugurated by a piano and song recital on Friday, 
July 38. Mr. Albert Gerald 


| the vocal artist. 


Virgil Practice Clavier Indorsed.—<At a recital given 


Lawrence demon- 
a pianist and the 


Mr. S. Tudor Strang, Miss Helen B. 
strated above all others her proficiency a 
benefits derived from using the Virgil Practice Clavier. 
Miss Lawrence has been under Mr. Strang’s tuition since 
September last, and previous to that time had taken but 
two quarters. So her progress has been almost phenom- 
enal. 

Mr. Strang delivered a lecture on this occasion on the 
Clavier method, in which he is deeply interested and very 


| successfully teaching 


An exercise which can be practiced | 


with immense benefit by every student is to begin at the | probably the largest trained choir extant, came to a close 


Bowman Tempie Choir.—The first season of Mr. E. M. 
Bowman's large church chorus known as the Temple Choir, 


|on Sunday evening with an elaborate service of song on 


foreach syllable and taking fresh breath for each one. The | 


extra breath helps to relax the throat. 


Besides the question how best to improve the singing | 
voice, persons are seeking answers to two other questions | 
—how can we improve our speaking voices, and can we all | 


learn to sing? 

The speaking voice can be made pleasant and agreeable 
in the same way that the singing voice is improved, It is 
most emphatically true that many persons speak habitually 
in tones that are unnecessarily shrill and rasping. This is 


the theme Praise to God. Every item in the order of 
service was relevant to this theme, and the impression pro- 
duced is said to have been profound. 
of as one of the finest ever heard in Brooklyn. Mr. Bow- 
man’s big choir certainly sang with rare power and artistic 
intelligence. 

At a meeting to say good-bye to the conductor some re- 
ports of the season were read by the registrar, H. P, 
Toombs, showing the remarkable record in average attend- 
ance of nearly 95 per cent. The choir is now thoroughly 
organized, and has enjoyed a prosperous season. The 
different musical organizations now under 
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drill in the Temple aggregate nearly 400 voices. A concert 
was given last Wednesday evening by the junior section, 
which showed excellent progress and attainment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowman and their daughter leave to-day for their 
summer home on Squirrel Island. They will be absent 
until September 10. 

Music on the Hudson.-—An interesting concert was 
given under the auspices of the Altar Guild of Grace 
Church at Nyack on the Hudson, on Monday evening. It 
was a big success. The following was the program 

Angel Serenade, piano, violin and ‘cello, Braga, Miss Baboock, Mr. 
Noll, Mr. Simonson ; Call Me Back, Denza, Miss Law ; Des Abends, 
In the Troika (piano), Schumann, Mrs. Richard Harvey ; quartet, 
Ballad of the Weaver, Miss At Lee, Mrs. Hawthorne, Mr. Hawthorne, 
Mr. Simonson; King of tne Sea, Ransford, Mr. Simonson; Lullaby, 
Gay Little Dandelion, Chadwick, Miss At Lee; Ah, "Tis a Dream, 
Hawley ; Mrs. Bayard Hawthorne; violin solo, selected, Miss Belle 
Babcock ; quartet, There is Music By the River, Lullaby, Miss At 
Lee, Mrs. Hawthorne, Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Simonson 

Later News from Wolfsohn.—On page 12 of this issue 
appears an announcement that Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the 
music manager, of this city, had returned from Europe 
That information came in our regular news service, but at 
the hour of going to press it was corrected by a cablegram 
from Mr. Wolfsohn, stating that he had been unavoidably 
detained in Europe, and would not sail for home until to- 
morrow, July 2. 

Seidl Played the Wissner Grand.—Anton Seid! ac- 
companied Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio in her five 
Wagner numbers at Brighton Beach on Thursday night on 
the Wissner grand piano, which is being used there for the 
season. 

Under the conductor's touch the instrument gave forth a 
beautiful tone that filled the large hall and more than one 
remark of admiration was passed on the instrument. 

It was the second night of the big Wagner festival which 
opened the Seidl season at the beach, and an immense 
audience present. Mme were Der 
Engel, Im Triebhause, Schmerzen, Triiume and Wiegen- 
lied. 

Gertrude May Stein sang Adriano’s air from Rienzi, and 
sang with Mme. Sapio in the duet from Lohengrin. Miss 
Stein was £/sa and Mme. Sapio Orfrud. Emil Fischer 


was Sapio’s songs 


Thiers, of New York, will be | also took part in the program 


IANIST, who has just returned to America after a 
P course of study under the eminent master, Karl Klind 
worth, and highly recommended by him, will take college 
or conservatory position. References and testimonials 
furnished upon application. Communications stating terms, 
&c., should be addressed D. L. H., Tue Musicat Courter, 
New York. 

Mannoheim.—Hugo Wolf's Corregidor had a brilliant 
reception at Mannheim. The work is overpoweringly 
comic, and displays melodic wealth and clever instrumen- 


Union Square, 


tation. The composer refused a call after the first act, 
but came out repeatedly at the end of the second and third 
acts. 

Adam de la Halle. 


to erect a monument to the 


of Arras is about 


The 
memory 


town 
of one of its most 
la Halle, poet and 
work that can be 
One 
may be con- 


dam de 
first 
described as belonging to the class opéra comique. 
Jeu d’Adam, 
whilk 


of his little scenic poems, the 
sidered as the oldest French comédie, his Le Jeu de 
Robin et de Mariscn rudimentary type of opéra 
comique, although it carries us back 600 years, for the com- 
poser died at Naples in 1285. A committee has been or 
Paris to give a grand performance at the 
| theatre on Sunday, June 21, with the assistance of which 
members of the Opéra Comique and the Comédie Fran 
gaise, at which Le Jeu de Robin et Marison, adapted as to 
the text by M. Biémont, and as to the music by M. Tiersot, 
who has added an orchestral accompaniment and interpo 
lated two popular songs, Rossignol et der bots joldand En 


is the 
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ak Musical Ghost. 


OHN MALTRAVERS was a musical undergrad- 
uate at Oxford, and he had a bosom friend, William 
Gaskell, who was also musical. Maltravers played the 
violin and Gaskell the piano. In Maltravers’ room there 
was a large wicker chair of a form then (1841) coming 
into Oxford. Gaskell has just returned from a visit to 
Rome, where he was particularly delighted by the music 
of the seventeenth century composers, of whose works he 
had brought back some specimens set for piano and violin. 
But what has the wicker chair got to do with all this, you 
may ask. Wait! Gaskell calls on his friend on the first 
evening of his return to Oxford and leaves behind him 
some of the music of the seventeenth composers, among 
it being an oblong book, bound in soiled vellum, with a 
coat of arms stamped in gilt upon the side. It was a 
manuscript copy of some early suites of Graziani for vio- 
lin and harpsichord, and was apparently written at Naples 
in 1744, many years after the death of that composer. 
Though the ink was yellow and faded, the transcript had 
been accurately made, and could be read with tolerable 
comfort by an advanced musician in spite of the anti- 
quated notation. 

On this particular night John Maltravers, being restless, 
had determined to try over some of the music which had 
been left him by his friend Gaskell. Quite by chance he 
took up the oblong MS. book of Graziani's suite, and, 
having tuned his violin, began to play the first movement, 
a lively Coranto, The light of the single candle burning 
on the table was scarcely sufficient to illumine the page; 
the shadows hung in the creases of the leaves. which had 
grown into those wavy folds sometimes observable in 
books made of thick paper and remaining long shut; and 
it was with difficulty that he could read what he was 
playing. But he felt the strange impulse of the old 
world music urging him forward, and did not even pause to 
light the candles which stood ready in their sconces on 
either side of the desk. The Coranto was followed by a 
Sarabanda, and the Sarabanda bya Gagliarda. As Mal- 
travers played the Gagliarda the wicker chair, which stood 
behind him, creaked. The sound was a perfectly famil- 
iar one, as of some person placing a hand on either arm of 
the chair preparatory to lowering himself into it, followed 


by another as of the same person being leisurely seated. | 


Maltravers turned around, but saw nothing, and as 
wicker chairs do creak very mysteriously he paid no 


further attention to the fact, though it impressed him | 


sufficiently to make him leave off playing, preparatory to 
going to bed. Ashe shut the music book a creaking of the 
wicker chair again attracted his attention, and he heard dis- 
tinctly sounds such as would be made by a person raising 
himself from a sitting posture. 

Whenever that Gagliarda is played by Maltravers and 
his friend the wicker chair creaks in exactly the same 
fashion, and the young men feel scared, thougn they give 
all kinds of reasons for the creaking. One night, how- 
ever, Maltravers, after playing the Gagliarda, turned 
suddenly round and, looking steadfastly at the chair, saw, 
or thought he saw, there some slight obscuration, some 
penumbra, mist or subtle vapor which, as he gazed, 
seemed to struggle to take human form. ‘That was rather 
teo much for him and he left off playing for the evening. 
Of course the young fellows often talked about the creak- 
ing chair and the Gagliarda, and Gaskell said that the 
music was identified in his mind with a revel where sev- 
eral couples are dancing a licentious measure in a long 
room lit by a number of silver sconces, The dancers are 
of Italiah type as to feature and coloring. At the end of 
the room is the musicians’ gallery, on which is a florid coat 
of arms. With the last note of the sixteenth bar a veil is 
suddenly drawn across the scene, and with a sense almost 
of some catastrophe. It vanishes from Gaskell's mind. 

John Maltravers falls in love with Constance Temple. 
She and her mother visited the young man auring Com- 
memoration week, and on the evening of their departure 
Maltravers shuts himself up in his room and piaved the 
violin part of the Gagliarda. The chair creaks as usual, 
———————————————— ana 
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but, what was unusual, he feels that some one is in the 
room. Without stopping playing he partly turned round 
and looked over his shoulder. The silver light of the 
early morning was filling the room, making the various 
objects appear of less bright color than usual and giving 
to everything a pearl gray tint. In this cold but clear 
light he saw seated in the wicker chair the figure of a 
man. When he looked a second time he saw quite clearly 
that it was a man of about thirty-five years of age. The 
face was long and oval, the hair brown, and brushed 
straight off an exceptionally high forehead. His com- 
plexion was very pale or bloodless. He was clean shaven, 
and his finely cut mouth, with compressed lips, wore 
something of a suppressed sneer. As Maltravers gazed at 
him the ghost got up, and walked slowly across the room to 
a bookcase at the side of the room farthest frem the win- 
dow. When he reached the bookcase he vanished like the 
flame of a suddenly extingtished candle. 

Some months afterward Maltravers had the bookcase 
moved, and was surprised to find that behind it was a 
cupboard door of which he had no knowledge. When he 


was alone he forced open the door. He snatched up a 
candle, and holding this in one hand with the other pulled 
out an object from the cupboard and put it on the table, 
covered as it was with the curious drapery of black and 
clinging cobwebs which is seen adhering to bottles of old 
wine. The “ object ’’ is a violin. 

Maltravers knew enough about violins to appreciate the 
beautiful varnish and workmanship of his find. The 
label inside was that of Antonius Stradivarius! Of course 
the hero ought to have given up his ‘‘ find "’ to the college 
authorities. But he does nothing of the sort. Concealing 
the violin from his friend Gaskell he takes the earliest 
opportunity of submitting it to a Bond street expert, who, 
after examination, proclaims it a genuine ‘‘ Strad,”’ and 
a remarkably perfect example. It is even in good enough 
condition to stand modern stringing without having a new 
bass bar inserted. Maltravers tells no one of his treasure, 
and the Bond street dealer suspects nothing. From the 
day of finding the violin all goes wrong with Maltravers. 
Formerly he was gay of disposition; now he is reserved 
and taciturn. The secret weighs on his mind, and his 
sister is much concerned. 

Shortly after this she and John spend the Christmas 
with Mrs. Temple at her place, Royston. One night a 
ball was given, and Maltravers seemed in the best of 


| spirits, After half the evening had gone, however, his 
| sister was informed that he had been suddenly taken ill. 


She learned from him that he and Constance had been 
sitting together in the picture gallery and were watching 
the phenomenon of a thunderstorm in the middle of win- 
ter, when, just as he was about to ask her to be his wife, 
a brighter flash of lightning than the rest burst upon the 
couple, and he saw the same man he had seen in the 
wicker chair in his Oxford rooms. Maltravers is very ill 
for a long while, and his life is despaired of. Of course 
he recovers, and appears to have shaken off the evil influ- 
ences which had held him since the finding of the 
** Strad."’ 

In the meantime his sister has found out all about the 
man whom Maltravers has seen. Soon after her brother’s 
illness she is strolling in the picture gallery and there she 
sees a portrait that exactly resembles the man her brother 
had described. The sitter was painted by the artist with 
a sheet of music in his hand, and Miss Sophia Maltravers, 
on closely examining it, finds that the painter has actually 
copied the first few bars of the Gagliarda of Graziani. 
She learns all about the subject of the portrait, Adrian 
Temple. He was a most dissipated scoundrel, clever, 
cultivated, unscrupulous, and before the age of thirty his 
name was a byword among sober and upright people. 
He had constantly with him at Oxford and on his travels 
a boon companion called Jocelyn, who aided him in his 
wickedness, until, on one of his Italian tours, Jocelyn left 
him suddenly and became a Trappist monk. It was cur- 
rently reported that some wild deed of Adrian Temple 
had shocked even him. About four years afterward 
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Adrian suddenly disappeared and it was supposed he had 
died in Italy. Adrian was a good musician and clever 
violinist, having studied under Tartini himself. He was 
the first possessor of the lost “‘ Strad."". A curious history 
was attached to the instrument. During his lifetime 
Stradivarius would never part with it, and had given 
orders that after his death it should be burned. These 
instructions were neglected and the violin was sold to 
Adrian Temple. 

john Maltravers and Constance are married as soon as 
he is quite well. To his sister it is quite evident that he 
no longer cares for his bride. All his time previous to the 
marriage is given to practicing on the ‘‘ Strad,’’ and the 
Gagliarda is played over and over again. It becomes quite 
a mania with Maltravers. Afterthe young marriefl couple 
have been away for a month, letters from Maltravers and 
his bride become fewer and fewer. When they return it 
is seen that Maltravers is much changed and looks very 
ill. He is hardly ever with his wife, and shuts himself up 
all day long in his study, playing the violin. Then one 
day he bids his wife and sister good-bye and goes off to 
Italy. They hear nothing of him for a long while. Then 
he returns, only to go away again almost directly. His 
wife, who has given birth to a child, catches cold and dies. 
Maltravers, who is in Italy, is written to, but he sends no 
reply. At last they hear from his servant that he is still 
at his villa in Naples in his usual state of health. He 
never comes home again, and his sister never hears from 
him until he writes a brief note saying he ‘is very ill and 
asking her to go out to him. 

We must here mention that with the violin some old 
MS. books were found in the cupboard in Oxford. They 
proved to be the memoirs of Adrian Temple, who seems 
to have been a kind of Neo-Platonist. The memoirs were 
full of a sensuous mysticism, and took a great hold on 
Maltravers’ mind, so that his wife and relations were en- 
tirely forgotten. The crisis had come one night at Naples, 
when on his marriage tour with his wife. Maltravers 
never tells his sister or his friend exactly what happened, 
but it seems that there was a passage in the memoirs that 
related to some strange rites; that Maltravers had taken 
his violin and had gone one night to the place indicated 
by Adrian Temple; that he had diligently observed all the 
forms of the rites as prescribed in the memoirs, and that 
he had seen something so horrible and ghastly that it had 
changed all his nature. He never would explain what it 
was, and he tore the pages out of the memoirs that re- 
ferred to the mystical ceremony. While abroad he finds 
out that Adrian Temple did not die of plague as had been 
supposed, but had been stabbed at a ball by an Italian 
friend whose wife Temple had seduced. The later years 
of Temple had been growing darker and darker in crime 
and sensuality. More than once in the manuscript (of 
the memoirs) he made mention by name of the Gaghiarda 
of Graziani as having been played at pagan mysteries 
which the enthusiasts revived at Naples, as the air had 
evidently impressed itself deeply on his imagination. At 
the ball at which he met his tragic death the licentious 
Gagliarda was being probably played, as the entertain- 
ment took place in the house of one of Temple’s closest 
Neo-Platonic friends. 

One Christmas Eve after Maltravers had been brought 
home by his sister the invalid rose from his bed in the night 
and, seizing his violin, began playing the Gagliarda in his 
sleep. His triend Gaskell thus describes the scene: I was 
about to wake him gently when he was startled by a 
strange accident. As I walked toward him the violin 
seemed entirely to col'ense in his hand, and as a matter 
of fact the belly then gave way and broke under the strain 
of the strings. As the strings slackened the last note be- 
came an unearthly discord. If I were superstitious 1 
should say that some evil spirit then went out of the violin, 
and broke in its parting throes the tabernacle that had so 
long sheltered him.’’ In a few days Maltravers dies just 
at the moment when he is about te tell his friend the mys- 
tery contained in the missing pages of Adrian Temple’s 
memoirs.—London Musical Standard. 





Mr. and Mrs. Toedt.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Toedt 
are spending the summer at Wallingford, Vt. 

J. Lewis Browne.—Mr. J. Lewis Browne, organist, 
has gone from Griffin to Columbus, Ga., to take the organ 
of the First Presbyterian Church and a large class of pupils. 
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HE investigation into the affairs of the defunct 
firm of Smith & Nixon, Crawford, Ebersole & 
Smith was concluded on Friday last. It will require 
several days to prepare stenographic notes, which will 
be presented to Judge McNeil in the Insolvency 
Court. The hearing was held-in the office of Mr. 
Thomas McDougall, who represents the interests of 
Steinway & Sons. 

The several banks were represented by ex-Judge 
Maxwell, while the interests of Crawford, Ebersole 
& Smith were looked after by Adam Kramer. No 
statement of the results of the investigation can be 
obtained until after the reports are passed on by the 
court. 





COE SALE CONFIRMED. 


—- 

]* the matter of the sale of the effects of A. D. Coe, 

of Cleveland, to the Meckel Brothers Company, 

of that city, which as reported in our last issue was 

being contested by some of the creditors, the Probate 

Court has confirmed the sale, the assignee, how- 

ever, retaining $2,400 that was collected on accounts 
prior to the sale. 

The Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., and the 
Brown & Simpson Company, of Worcester, have 
carried their case up to the Common Pleas Court 
after having replevied their goods and given the 
usual form of bonds. It is possible that a rigid in- 
vestigation of the affairs of Mr. Coe will be instituted 
shortly, following the plan adopted by the creditors 
of Smith & Nixon. 





Or. of the reasons dealers are having so little 
trouble with piano actions lies in the great in- 
crease of Comstock-Cheney actions used to-day in 
thousands of pianos. This is something to meditate 
upon. 
os 

N° one ever hears the Jewett Piano Company of- 

ficers and salesmen complaining of poor busi- 


ness. It is part of their creed not to complain ; made 


so through not having time to indulge in that doubt- | 


ful luxury. The Jewett is a seller. 


or 


**¥ DON’T know when ‘Nate’ will be in. I believe 

that when you have a man to look after things 
he should be let alone in the looking after of them. 
‘Nate’ is out attending to business, and when he gets 
it attended to he will come in.” 

The ‘‘ Nate” referred to was Crosby. ‘Crosby, of 
F. G, Smith’s?” you say. Of course, and the speaker 
was F. G., who is unruffled, although he may be just 
completing the negotiation for the rental of a new re- 
tail store or has a plan to buy a piano business or two, 
By the way, Mr. Smith makes more legitimate pianos 
than any man in the trade—the Bradbury, the Web- 
ster, the Henning and the Rogers Brothers; and as 
for retail stores—well, no one is in it with him. 


HERE are pianos other than the Starr in America 
T that are classed as good sellers, but the Starr is 
|among the leaders in sales. To who has 
been in that hive of industry, the Starr factory in 
Richmond, Ind., this is patent; to anyone who 
travels the United States the reason is apparent 
what ’s that? you ask, why? Satisfied customers 
bring trade, and the customers of the Starr 
always satisfied. 
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R. ALBERT S. HEMINGWAY, who has charge 
of the Holian department of Otto Sutro & Co., 
Baltimore, was in this city on Saturday. Mr. Heming- 
way was hastily summoned to attend the bedside of 
his father, W. H. Hemingway, the genial traveling 
representative of the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany, who has just been attacked with a serious ill- 
ness and is now at his summer home on the Connec- 
ticut shore of the Sound. 


ot 


66 « ND Colell was there.” It rained Wednesday, 

but that made no difference to Colell; the 
Wissner piano was to be at Brighton Beach in the 
Seidl concerts—‘‘ and Colell was there.” When you 
stop to think of it Otto Wissner is a giant as an ad- 
vertiser. There is hardly a name known better in 
Brooklyn than Wissner’s, certainly not a piano deal- 
er’'s name, and Wissner is known in New York, It 
would make many a piano man open his eyes to see 
the New York trade Wissner gets. Hasa delivery 
wagon over in New York constantly. How does he 
do it? Can't you see? 


oe 


R. NAHUM STETSON, of Messrs. Steinway & 
M Sons, will leave next week for an extended trip 
through the West. Mr. Chas. H. Steinway is due to 
arrive from Europe on Thursday, July 2. 

No changes in the working forces of the Steinway 


as yet, with the single exception that Mr. E. Otten 


in the Cincinnati branch. 

No arrangements have been consummated for the 
running of other grades of pianos at these places, 
but it is still probable that the Hazelton will be se- 
lected as the second. 


—* 


of Behr Brothers & Co.: 
Horace F. Brown is to be away this week for a 
time at Niagara Falls. Shortly after Edward Behr 
spends two weeks pleasuring ; and August 1, or near 


his country home on Long Island. Everybody will 
be back rested and ready for work by about August 
15. Then—well, it is too early for any predictions, 
but the Behr piano will be in it this fall. There are 
enough people in this world who appreciate artistic 
goods, and who will have them, to give the Behr 
piano a fine clientele. And these people are the ones 
who will be sought out by such men as Edward Behr 
and Horace Fy Brown. Chas. H. Burchard? Well, 


sometimes there are men that do more effective work 
than those who are on parade, and Burchard is one 





of them. 


about, Chas. H. Burchard will spend two weeks at | 





houses at Cincinnati and Pittsburgh have been made | 


has been engaged as an assistant to Mr. Ernst Urchs | 


100,000. 


HE great house of J, & C, Fischer has about 
completed its 100,000th piano, an achievement never 
reached before by any American piano manufacturer. This 


| 100,000th piano is a grand ; but enough of what it is until 


its photograph appears in these columns, with a full descrip- 
tion. 

Congratulations are in order, and we doubt not that 
every piano manufacturer in America will send written 
congratulations to J. & C. Fischer, the founders of this 
house, Chas. H. Fischer being alive and active to-day. It 
must make his heart glad to notice the fruition of his work. 
Did ever a founder live to see his first work develop into a 
mammoth enterprise that man is Chas. H, Fischer, and he 
has everything to be proud of. 

The house of Fischer lately laid on its advertising table a 
reprint of an article that appeared in Tuk Musica, Couairr 


| of April 1, 1896, which we think meet to reproduce and to 


again indorse. 
OFFICE OF 
THE FISCHER PIANO, 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
Read What The Musical Courier of April 1, 1496, 
Says About the Fischer Grands. 

The theory advanced by mechanical experts in piano building, that 
a house really cannot lay claim to producing a high type of inetru- 
ments until it has produced more than one grand piano, in fact sev- 
eral that stand the test of expert examination and meet the require- 
ments of musical artists, has so become one of the accepted and 
unquestioned tenets of the trade that there is not a manufacturing 
concern of any importance and pretensions that has not tried or 
intends to try to reach the standard set down by it. 

It does not follow that all houses that make a few grands are nec 
essarily turning out high grade pianos, nor is it true that putting out 
a grand, excellent though it may be, immediately raises the grades 
of the other instruments. It is, however, true that houses that have 
made a conspicuous success with their uprights have added materially 
to their fame by their grands, and have enhanced the value of their 
uprights by the artistic excellence of their grands. 

This has been the case with several houses, prominent among 
which is the famous firm of J. & C. Fischer, This house, the upright 
pianos of which have a popularity unsurpassed, has made grands of 
a quality not surprising to those who know its aims, resources and 
abilities, but which have not, in our opinion, had the notice they 
deserve. 

The Fischer concert grand is an instrument that can stand every 
expert test; it is an artist’s instrament, and were the firm to enter 


| the concert field on a large scale it would without doubt bring them 


a new renown. This they probably will not do, though there is no 
reason{why they should not. 

The house apparently prefers to extended artistic glories the dis- 
tinction already won as manufacturers of the home pianos of Amer- 
ica. To further strengthen this position, and with the knowledge 
that the small grand is steadily increasing in popularity, they are 


making baby grand pianos that are in themselves evidences of the 


ERE is the vacation scheme of the hard workers | @rtistic aims of the house and instruments that can safely challenge 


| comparison any where 


These baby grand pianos are really remarkable instruments—re- 
markable in their volume and quality of tone, the direct result of 
scientific and skilled piano building and scale drawing. They are 
pianos on which Messrs. J. & C. Fischer can safely rest their reputa- 
tion, for they are in every sense artistic instruments. 

We know these Fischer baby grands, and have put them to the 
severest tests, from which their musical qual.ies have come out 


| triumphantly, and wé know that every Fischer agent, if he hasa 


grand trade at all, can doa satisfactory business withthem. They 
are instruments for which we predict as solid a popularity as that 
enjoyed by the Fischer uprights 








The Staib Action Company. 
OME of the large Western piano manufacturers 
S are using the Staib actions, and express themselves as 

well satisfied with the workmanship and durability. 
This make of action is increasing in favor, and new 
friends are springing up from different sections of the 


country. 
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In re Strich & Zeidler. 


NORFOLK, Conn., June 19, 1896. 
Messrs. Strich & Zeidler : 

The pianos of Messrs. Strich & Zeidier are brilliant in the treble, of 
great vocal beauty in the middie and full sonority in the bass, even- 
ly regulated through the entire scale ; the touch responsive to every 
demand; in short they are instruments equally serviceable in the 
concert hall and the family circle, Gustav J. STOECKE 

Balleil-Professor Emeritus, Yale University. 

TRICH & ZEIDLER are continually getting 

testimonials like the above, Naturally enough, when 

one reflects on the personnel of this house as well, and 
considers the high grade of pianos they produce. 

As has been said repeatedly in these columns, Wm. 
Strich and Paul Zeidler, who started this concern, were two 
of the highest class workmen in Steinway & Son's factory. 
In this concern is Robt. A. \.idenmann, formerly asso- 
ciated many years with the house of Alfred Dolge & Son. 
Mr. Widenmann is essentially a business pusher, an expert 
judge of piano materials—he could not be else coming from 
Dolge’s—and an all around manipulator of affairs. 

Here you have expert critical judgment both in the se- 
lection and purchase of materials that enter into a piano 
and the highest skill in combining and working the same. 
Their pianos have always commanded the highest admira- 
tion and necessarily brought corresponding prices in the 
market. 

The financial standing of this houge has always been and 
is now high. They are never in dispute with anyone on 
financial matters, as they buy and sell with a full know!l- 
edge of the proper value of both raw and finished material. 

With ample capital to conduct their business the mechani- 
cal genius of this house has full play, as may be judged by 
the different improvements they have brought forth. 

Strich & Zeidler do not believe in plunging, and their suc- 
cess has been built on the most solid of commercial lines. 





Bent Builds Business. 


**7\ NE Grade” Bent, Bent the ‘‘hustler,”’ Bent 

the ‘' poet,"’ Bent the aggressive was here last 
week, did a week's work in three days, and escaped to 
Europe Friday on the steamer Nebraska, Mrs. Bent and 
Miss Bent accompanying him. 

It was easy to understand how the ‘‘Crown"’ piano 
prestige was built in so short a time, when one sat in the 
corridor of the Union Square Hotel and watched the result 
of Bent’s work. 

The corridor looked like a trade convention; there were 
plate men, hardware men, case men, varnish men, sound- 
ing-board men, felt men, venect men, and action men, 
and the man of action upstairs was simply enjoying him- 
self wallowing in business. Every man had an hour set— 
all arranged before Bent left Chicago. One man’s time 
was 2,10 p. M., the man before him was 2. At ten minutes 
of 2 they compared notes and the first found that he was 
allowed but ten minutes; this made the second man wonder 
how long he was to see Bent. He skirmished around to 
find No. 3, and was horrified to find that the third man’s 
time was 2.15, thus leaving him, the second man, but five 
minutes. Man No, 1 mentally vowed that man No, 2 would 
do some waiting, as did man No. 2 of man No, 3, and then 
man No. 1 wondered if his predecessor would not play this 
game. Twoo'clock arrived and the boy called man No. 1. 
In exactly nine minutes and thirty seconds he came down, 
his business transacted satisfactorily, and believing that he 
had been with Bent an hour. But he wasn't, nor was the 
next man, nor the third; and the man who did not arrive 
on time wished he had, as he cooled his heels on the mar- 
ble floor, 

One Grade Bent is an economizer of time. He utilizes 
every moment of it; does not go over the same ground 
twice, and perforce.goes ahead. 

There was a man who was to see Bent on Wednesday 
evening at 10. He did not come, but sent word around in 
the moraing that he would drop in later that day. He did 
not specify the time he would drop in, and when he dropped 
in Bent was out. Another man had an engagement at 6 
with him, and at 6. m. precisely Bent came in, the inter- 
view was over quickly, and Bent and Joe White went out 
to spend the evening. 

The observer sees all of this ‘‘rush’’ and treats Bent 
accordingly. An impression is made that time is essen- 
tially valuable to the man, and whoever sees him gets 
through as quickly as possible. It is strange too that Bent 
himself in his office, in his hotel or in your store always 
seems to have lots of time. He gives ‘you the impression 
that his time is ample for all he wants to do, but that he 
has it all parceled out and if you overstep yourself you 
are robbing him—a truly typical Chicago ‘' hustler."’ 

Mr. Bent could not have placed the ‘‘Crown"’ piano in 
its present position were it not for the merit of his instru- 
ment. Of course every point is seized upon for expatia- 
tion, and this is what makes the ‘‘ Crown "’ piano valuable 
to the dealer. Merit first, then every point dwelt upon. 

The ‘‘Crown"’ piano has attracted the attention of the 
musical public through extensive advertising; its continued 


merit. The merit is in the piano itself. Mr. Bent in his 
own inimitable way brings it to the attention of the public 


handle the ‘‘ Crown "’ piano. 
Things to Talk and Think About! 


Wuen Buyine or Seine ‘‘ Crown” Pianos with THEIR 
OxcuestRaL ATTACHMENT AND Practice CLAvier. 
“ Crown” pianos are built to wear longer and please better than any 


“ Crown" pianos are warranted 10 years—twice as long as others. 

“Crown” pianos attachments double their life and do away with 
monotonous tones. 

“Crown” pianos enable you to imitate the harp. 

“ Crown" pianos produce the tones of the zither. 

“Crown” pianos give you the tone—at will—of Mozart's old spinet. 


others. 
chord. 


tones. 
“Crown” pianos enable you to interpret the works of Bach, as writ- 
ten for the -lavichord. 


mer. 
“Crown " pianos imitate the mandolin to perfection, 
“Crown” pianos render the tones of the guitar at will. 
“Crown” pianos give you banjo tones for jigs and dance music. 
“Crown” pianos produce the tones of the Autoharp for you. 
“Crown” pianos tickle the ear of the Scotch by imitating the bag- 
pipes, 
“Crown” pianos render martial airs in imitation of fifeand dram 
corps. 
“Crown” pianos imitate the tones of the bugle, near or far away. 
“Crown” pianos enable the player to perfectly imitate a chime of 
bells. 
“Crown” pianos imitate correctly the music box. 
“Crown” pianos give you the tones of the «olian harp. 
« Crown” pianos very nearly produce the tones of a muted cornet. 
“Crown ’ pianos enable the player to get hundreds of shades of tone 
cok r. 
“Crown” pianos give hundreds of effects and tones impossible in 
any other. 
“Crown "” pianos are made and warranted to win and wear by 
GEO. P. BENT, 
Established 1870, 
Bent BLOCK, . | . . J 3 ‘ i CHICAGO, 
Corner Washington Boulevard and Sangamon Street. 





Current Chat and Changes. 
Charles H. Howland, Boston, Mass., has given a chattel 
mortgage for $1,000. 


** * 
Mr. Ollie P. Cutler will open a music store in Perryville, 
Tex., early in July. 


**# # 

A judgment for $307.10 was filed against the Saalfield 

Publishing Company last week. 
** * 

S. B. Homan, Lincoln, Neb., dealer in pianos, has made 

a real estate transfer for $2,500. 
** # 

The will of the late J. Howard Focte was proved before 
Surrogate Arnold last week. 

*_* * 

F, M. Gardiner, Toronto, Ont., dealer in sheet music and 
musical instruments, is closing up his business. 

** # 

Geo. G. Foster was chosen president and W. B. Arm- 
strong secretary and treasurer of the Foster Piano Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., at a recent meeting of the com- 
pany. 

** * 

T. W. Fletcher, Victoria, B. C., dealer in pianos, organs 
and musical merchandise, has advertised his stock for sale 
by tender. 


# e# *# 

E. E. Salisbury, formerly of Salisbury & Brother, Aber- 
deen, N. B., is about to open a tiew store for the sale of 
pianos, organs and musical merchandise in Cripple Creek, 
Col. 

es *# 


W.H. Broughton, dealer in musical merchandise and 


chattel mortgage for $450. 

**# # 
Mr. Charles C. Carter, receiver of the Gleitz Piano Com- 
pany, has sent out the order of the Chancellor of New Jer- 
sey to the effect that the creditors of the concern should 
send their claims in to the receiver within three months 


from June 16. 
*#*# # 


A judgment for $3,312.57 against Charles B. Lawson and 
William E, Wheelock, and in favor of the Germania Bank, 


has been recorded. 
** 4 


George S. Eisham, of Mason City, Ia., dealer in musical 
instruments, is reported to have recorded chattel mort- 
gages amounting to $2,600. 
*“* * 
Mr. L. Dederick, receiver of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, Chicago, Ill., is expected in Ney York on July 6. 
* 2 # 
Otto Grau & Co., sole agents for the Lindeman & Sons 





success in pleasing the musical public is through positive 





“Crown” pianos produce the tones and effects of Hindel’s harpsi- | 


“Crown” pianos give you the tones and effects of the old dulci- | 


sheet music, Salina, Kan., is reported to have given a | 


Lindeman Piano Company, from claiming that they are the 
agents of the New York firm or are members of that firm. 


thus. It is full of points and a study for dealers who | Damages to the amount of $1,000 are claimed. 


** 

C. P. Stanley & Co. will open a music store in Baltimore 
early in the fall. ‘They will deal principally in small mu- 
| sical instruments, and will also carry a line of bicycles, 
** * 
| Mr. McKinley, formerly connected with the National 
| Music Company, of Chicago, and Mr. Frank W. Root, of 
| E. T. Root & Son, are about to start a large publishing 
| business in Chicago. 
* * * 


| Mr. R. S. Howard, of J. & C. Fischer, arriveéd in New 


“Crown” pianos enable you to practice without annoyance to York on Saturday, after completing a long Western trip. 


*# *# # 


Mr. E. M, Andrews, the piano dealer, of Charlotte, N. C., 


“Crown” pianos stimulate the efforts of learners by their variety of | has sold his small musical merchandise business to H. G. 


Browne. Mr. Browne has been Mr. Andrews’ tuner for 
| several years. 
| * ** 
Wasle & Co. have been incorporated to manufacture 
| piano actions and keys. Capital, $40,000 ; directors, Simon 

Wasle, Henry Wasle and Emil Herbert, of New York city, 
| and Anton Doll and William Doll, of West Hoboken, N. J. 

* * * 

W. H. Turner, treasurer of the Braumuller Company, 
New York, accompanied by his wife, left Saturday for a 
three weeks’ vacation at Gettysburg, Pa. 

* #2 # 

The assignee of the H. D. Smith Music Company, one 
of the concerns that went down in the Weber—Wheelock 
—Stuyvesant failure, has paid a dividend of 10 per cent. to 
creditors. 








Receiver for Muehlfeld & Haynes. 

B esata H. SPELLMAN, of No. 3 Centre street, 

this city, has been appointed temporary receiver of the 
Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company by Justice Beach, in 
the Supreme Court. The general assignment by that com- 
pany on June 10 has been already declared void by Judge 
Beach, as reported last week. The receiver will take charge 
immediately. 








Style 6. 

| HE above heading pertains to the new style, 
1896 model, of Autoharp, and from the manner in 
which dealeys are recognizing its many desirable features 
it promises to be about the most popular seller in the cata- 
logue. Number 6 is beautifully finished, and is an instru- 
ment of sufficient compass to recommend it for almost any 
style of music, and to meet the requirements of musicians. 
Extensive preparations are being made, with elaborate 
advertising, to further the fall sale of Autoharps, and every 
indication points to a larger sale than has ever been made 
before. Already over a half million Autoharps are in use, 
and their merits as musical instruments are acknowledged 

far and wide. 








Weaver Organ Notes. 


HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, 
Pa., is giving considerable of its attention to foreign 
trade, and has made several quite important shipments 
lately. Among others, 18 of its finest styles were sent to 
Wellington, New Zealand ; also an invoice to Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

The fact that the Weaver goods are sought by parties 
from a great distance is one of the strongest testimonials 
that can be advanced for workmanship and durability. 

The Weaver Organ and Piano Company has secured a 
wareroom in Harrisburg, Pa., at 1319 North Sixth street. 
The place has been the residence of Dr. M. K. Bowers, 
who is having it converted into a storeroom. 








Hugo Sohmer. 
LETTER was received recently from Mr. 
Hugo Sohmer, of Sohmer & Co., this city, who, with 
Mrs. Sohmer and their two children, is spending a few 
months in Europe. 

The letter was dated from Landau, Germany, the former 
home of Mrs. Sohmer, in which place quite a stay has been 
made. Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, has also taken some two 
weeks of the travelers’ attention. Mr. Sohmer writes that 
his trip is being made immensely enjoyable by his many 
old friends and townspeople, who not only welcome among 
them a genial comrade of their childhood days, but as well 
an ‘enterprising, striving business man, who, in the country 
of his adoption, has made a grand success of a manufac- 
turing and commercial pursuit, has acquired a competency, 

| and who returns among them looking in every sense of the 
word the hearty prosperity he is enjoying. 

Mr. Sohmer says that he finds business much better 
abroad than in this country. Everything seems more 


pianos, of this city, in Cincinnati, Ohio, have sued to enjoin | settled and thriving. He expects to remain away for 
H. Lindeman & Sons, of that city, who do business as the | some weeks yet. 
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BICYCLES. 


a 


HE story of the bicycle craze in its relation to the 

T piano business, as told in the series of letters 

published in the last issue of THE MusicaL CoukieRr, 

together with those that appear in this week's paper, 
forms one of the most interesting expositions of trade 
conditions and trade sentiment that has appeared in 

a long while. 

The difference in opinion is so clearly defined, and 
on both sides so well based upon circumstances and 
actual knowledge, that it would be a difficult task to 
determine the truth in the matter were it not that 
the majority of the strong houses, the representative 
institutions, take the position that the bicycle has 
had but a transitory effect upon the piano business, 
and that this particular trade has but suffered in pro- 
portion as other trades have, while the unusual dull- 
ness is attributable to other and much more signifi- 
cant causes. 

The following replies have been received since our 
last issue, and were all in answer to the appended 
letter, sent out from this office early last week. 

These replies should be read carefully, especially 
those from the larger houses, as the information con- 
tained in them is far reaching and comprehensive. 

There have been so many contrary opinions expressed as 
to the effect of the bicycle business upon the sales of pianos 
that THE MUSICAL COURTER ts endeavoring to obtain 
from leading dealers their opinions on the subject. We 
should therefore be grateful if you would reply at your 
earliest convenience to the following questions, giving at 
the same time any other information you may think per- 
tinent to the subject. 

1. Do you handle bicycles, and if so do you find that 
people who, under ordinary circumstances, would pur- 
chase pianos or organs now spend their money for wheels ? 

2. If you do not handle bicycles do you find that their 
sale in your town or city seriously affects your music 
business ? 

3. Does the present enormous sale of wheels affect most 
vour standing instalment accounts or your prospective 
sales ? Yours, 

MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 





GALVESTON, June 19, 1896. 
In reply to yours of June 15, 1896, would say we do 
not handle bicycles. Bicycles injure small instruments and 
music trade more than the piano and organ department, 
but neither to any great extent. Our refusing to sell pianos 
at $5 per month azd organs at $1.50 per month explains 
this. Respectfully, Tuos. GoGGAN & BROTHER. 





PORTLAND, Me., June 22, 1896. 
In reply to your letter of the 15th inst. will say that 
we do not handle bicycles, and we think it does have an 
influence on our business and all kinds of trade in our lo- 
cality. Yours respectfully, Cressey, Jones & ALLEN. 





SHEBOYGAN, Wis., June 22, 1896. 


In reply.to your favor of the 15th inst. I would say 
we do not deal in bicycles—too many engaged in the busi- 
ness already in our city—but that the bicycles are greatly 
affecting the music business here, and are quite an obstacle 
in the music trade. I must substantiate. I estimate that 
from 400 to 500 wheels were sold here this season, which of 
course has a serious effect on the sale of musical instru- 
ments, both large and small. Prospects of selling instru- 
ments are very poor, for people owe money on the bicycles, 
and it seems as though everybody is endeavoring to get 
one. Proprietors of wheels don’t seem to get tired of them, 
and spend their time in riding instead of educating them- 
selves in music. Bicycles are the cause of the disbanding 
of quite a number of musical societies and bands in our 
city also. Respectfully, H. BurcHHerm. 





LEXINGTON, Ky., June 23, 1896. 

In reply to enclosed. 

We do not handle bicycles. Doubtless the bicycle busi- 
ness detracts somewhat from the piano business, as it does 
from any other business that does deal in necessities. 

We do not think it has affected the collecting of our in- 
stalment accounts materialiy or our prospective sales. 

We think the hard times have more to do with the de- 
creased piano business than anything else. 

Respectfully, THe Mitwarp Company. 





WATERLOO, Ia., June 22, 1996. 
In reply to the letter on the other side of this sheet | 
will say : I do not handle bicycles. On the whole do not 
think they are of a serious nature to the music business. 
Do think they hurt the trade here some. But not so I mind 
it at all. But we occasionally lose a sale because the | 
party is going to get a wheel. 
As for the collection part, do not think they are making 
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Sr. PAUL, Minn., June 190, 1806. 

Your letter of the 15th inst., requesting our opinion 
as to the effect of the bicycle business upon sales of pianos, 
is received ; and in reply we would say that we think there 
can be no question that the extraordinary development of 
the bicycle business and the seenempadh denen have been 
the cause of absorbing money which would otherwise have 
gone into the purchase of pianos, as well as time and atten- 
tion which would otherwise have been devoted to the study 
and enjoyment of music; it canhot be otherwise. 

As jobbers in bicycles our business has been confined 
mostly to dealers, hence it has not brought us so directly 
into contact with retail buyers, enabling us to know whether 
such persons were spending their money for wheels rather 
than for pianos or organs. 

We have had but very few instances where we could 
trace the interruption of instalment payments to the pur- 
chase of wheels, but we should think that some cases of the 
sort are very probable. Very truly yours, 

W. J. Dyer & Brorner. 


me any trouble ; but of course there are so many sold that it 
| would be more dangerous to the collections than otherwise. 
But I do not mind the sale of them so far, 
Respectfully yours, L. S. Parsons. 





New ORLEANS, June 18, 1896. 

Answering yours of the 15th inst., we feel com- 
pelled to state, much to our regret, the falling off of busi- 
hess owing to the bicycle craze all over the country There 
are about one hundred bicycle agencies and dealers in this | 
city, whose legitimate business is jewelry, stationery, dry 
goods, hardware, &c. 

The piano trade has as yet not gone into it, but we have 
reasons to believe that the action taken by some Northern 
piano concerns will be followed here very soon. We know 
of — who desired purchasing pianos, but were com- 

lied to put off their purchase owing to the fact that they 

ad to purchase bicycles for certain members of their 
family. It has affected the jewelry trade here a great 
deal more. The boys do not care for watches, &c., any 
more, it is the wheel they are after. 

Our roads are very good, and wheel riding can be had all 
the year round. We think it would be very legitimate for 
the piano trade to handle wheels while the pressure is on. 
There will be little business looked for in other lines for 

| several months to come. 
Respectfully, L. Grunewatp Company, Limited. 


LINCOLN, Neb., June 15, 1606. 
Replying to your circular letter we feel certain 
that the bicycle has cut a big figure in the piano trade ; in 
fact, a great many of our prospective customers are riding 
bicycles, and we are still holding the piano. 
Yours truly, Crancer & Curtice Company. 


BURLINGTON, Ia,, June 17, 1896. PORTLAND, Ore., June 24, 1606 
In reply to your favor of the 15th, we beg to say Replying briefly to your favor we would state we 
that we do not handle bicycles, and up to this date we have | handle no bicycles, and do not find that the bicycle inter- 
not experienced any appreciable effect upon our business, | feres in any manner with our legitimate piano and organ 
The poor state of collections in this part of the country we | trade, and we do not think the sale of wheels affects either 
do not believe is attributable to the bteyele trade. We are | our standing instalment accounts or our prospective sales. 
inclined to the opinion, however, that the purchase of a | As a general thing we observe that families who are ener- 
bicycle has deterred many a person from buying a piano aay? enough to buy and own wheels are the ones who also 
What effect it will have upon Sn gt sales 7 ours we | feel the necessity of owning musical instruments of some kind 
cannot say, but we do not believe that it will affect our | so as to balance the indoor amusement with that of the out- 
trade any more in the future than it has inthe past, partic- | side. In former days people who owned fine car: iages would 
ularly here in the city, as Burlington is not located favor- | have also in their house a piano or organ, and we consider 
ably for bicycle riding. Very respectfully yours, that the bicycle trade has interfered more with pleasure 

Caner & Minton, vehicles, &c., than it has with the music business. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tue Witey B. Aten Company. 








BIRMINGHAM, Ala., June 17, 1806. 
Replying to your favor of the 15th, we beg to say 
that at present we are not in the bicycle business. In our 
opinion the enormous amount of money invested in the bi- 
cycle and the increasing interest in the wheel must neces- 
sarily affect our line of trade, and we find that it is inter- 
fering with both collections and prospective sales to some 
extent. However, we do not recall many instances where 
we think a bicycle was bought instead ofa piano. We are 

glad you are asking these questions, as we 

pression of the trate with much interest. 

Yours very truly, 








George Nembach Travels. 
R,. GEORGE NEMBACH, of George Steck & 


Co., is taking a trip West on personal business. 
Mr. Nembach's many duties as head of the house of 
ook for an ex- G oe . + , ; 
zeorge Steck & Co., New York, rather preclude his spend- 
ing much time in traveling, but occasionally he enjoys a 
—— change of scene. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., June 25, 1896. Just how far West Mr. Nembach will go he has not 
Your kind favor of June 15 received during my trip | definitely settled. Just when Mr. Nembach will return is 
to Boston. No, we do not handle bicycles, and never will, likewise a matter of speculation. 
and whenever it comes to handling bicycles we will go out _ . . 
of business. Mr. Robt. C. Kammerer and George Nembach Grass are 
In regard to the wheel traffic hurting our business there | giving the business of George Steck & Co. their andivided 
is no doubt but it has diverted the attention of some from | attention, and it is safe to predict that the business will 
music to athletics. However, I think it will only be for a prosper if there is any prosperity in the atmosphere 
short time, as it is what we call a fad. 
With kindest regards, I am, Yours very truly, 
Cart HorrMan. 


Seats Broruers. 











F. Ramacciotti. 
RANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, whose place of busi- 


ness as a manufacturer of bass strings and carved 
panels is at 162-164 West Twenty-seventh street, this city, 
has been engaged in these lines for many years and is 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 22, 1806, 

In reply to your inquiry of the 16th inst. relative to 
bicycles will state that we do not handle bicycles, and are 
in no way interested in the sale of them. 

There seems to be a general impression that the bicycle 
is responsible for the falling off in trade in many lines of ; , 
business ; possibly a desire to account for the prevailing | thoroughly well known, as is also the quality of his goods, 
dullness is father to the thought, and the yt! fe is conse- | which he furnishes to many of the largest and most im- 
quently burdened with more responsibility t an it should portant piano manufacturers in the country. Mr, Ramac- 
properly bear. It does stand to reason, however, that a . 
comparatively new business that absorbs so much ‘capital , , ‘ 
within a short time must necessarily affect other lines of | to 2% men constantly employed in this department. His 
trade, and the piano trade suffers with the rest. As the bi- | designs are entirely original and beautiful, and the work- 
cycle business has already absorbed about all the capital it manship so clean cut and smoothly finished as to attract at- 
can well employ, it will not in the future have the same de- ; 
pressing influence. 

It may have affected our instalment collections as well as 
sales, but not to such a noticeable extent. | 

Very truly yours, SHERMAN, Clay & Co. 


ciotti makes a specialty of carved panels and has from 15 


ention whenever submitted 








The Lester Pianos. 


HERE is great benefit to be derived from a 
This is specially desirable in 





BUTTE, Mon,, June 17, 1806. 
In reply to your communication of June 13 as to 
what effect the bicycle business has on the piano trade 
would say it is so little that we had not given it any thought. | pianos, for the reason that one good instrument sells an- 
We presume of course that a few people will place their | other. 
money in a bicycle for sport rather than in a piano and re- The Lester pianos are made near Philadelphia, Pa., and 
ceive culture and education, but there is no cause for alarm ~aeeft 
in this section as vet. have been sold from that city for a number of years, and 
We do not know of a single instance where our instal- | their reputation is such that each year finds the average 
ment account has been affected on account of a wheel sale. | output largely increased. They are excellent goods, and 
y “el £ 2 “J aeila pe ad 4 
No, we do not handle wheels. are proving popular sellers. 
Yours truly, 


strong local reputation 


Orton BrRoruers. ° 


The Boardman & Cray Selected. 





DENVER, Col., June 19, 1806. 

In reply to your favor of the 15th will say, in an- | 
swer to your first question, that we do not handle bicycles. | d ; j k 

In answer to your second question we do not believe that HE following testimonial regarding the Board- 
the sale of bicycles in Denver has affected our business, man & Gray pianos, made at Albany, N. Y., will 
and in answer to your third question we do not believe that prove of interest to the many prospective pianos buyers 
the enormous sale of wheels in Denver materially affects , 
collections or prospective sales. 

It seems to us that everyone in this country from a 
down to baby wants a bicycle. This as a matter of course | Messrs. Boardman & Gray 
affects our business to a certain extent, but, on the other | We haveat last decided to buy your piano. We have made quite 
hand, the enormous business done out here gives im ae a study of pianos for the last three months and find that your piano 
ment to a great many people and thus puts considerable | exceis them all in beauty, and the tone is just as good as the Stein- 
money into circulation, and we have made quite a few | way or the Chickering. My brother-in-law is a first-class musician, 
sales to this class, so while we are losers to a certain €x- | who has studied with Liszt, and he advised me to spend no more time 
tent, these losses are not so heavy as would appear at first | in jooking further. He says it isa very sweet instrument, You can 
thought. ’ : trust that in the future I shall be only tooglad to speak in the highest 

To tell the truth, we are so busy selling pianos and OF- | praise of your pianos. Iam wet! pleased in every way. Thaaking 
gans that we have given the bicycle craze but little thought. | you for the great interest you have taken in selecting me # good in- 

Yours very — y: strument, I remain, very sincerely, 
HE MonrTetius Piano Company. 


who have been hesitating regarding a suitable instrument 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., June %%, 1806. 


Joun B. Hut, M. D. 
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HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 





O subject that the changing conditions of the 
trade present, and certainly none since the be- 
ginning cf the present year, is more widely discussed 
or receives deeper thought, especially with those 
whom it affects the most, than the prospects for the 
highest grade pianos, The failure of the Weber 
concern, the withdrawal of the Decker, the moribund 
condition of the Knabe, and the failure of Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger have given substantial grounds 
for speculation. The musical world as well as the 
trade is interested in and taking part in this specula- 
tion, Every leading musician and cultivated amateur 
is interested, and as all musicians of standing are 
steady readers of THz Musicat CourRIER they are 
coming to form an independent and valuable opinion 
on this subject. That opinion will have weight in 
the development of the field for the highest grade 
pianos. 

And right here it may be said that all the progres- 
sive houses in the trade are coming to realize that 
the musical people, the readers of this paper, are 
rapidly acquiring a more thorough knowledge of and 
giving greater attention to the movements of the 
piano makers who claim an artistic place for their 
instrument. 

The failure of Gildemeester & Kroeger brings the 
subject again before the musicians and the trade. 
The Gildemeester & Kroeger was a high grade piano, 
an artistic instrument, so admitted by experts and 
so indorsed by musicians. It was, as has been stated 
in this paper again and again, an art product in every 
respect, 

The cases of Weber, Decker and Knabe, each dif- 
fering from the others, are all different from this last 
one, and yet the result from the musician's stand- 
point is the same. The Weber, beaten down by its 
associations, scarcely had a fair show ; the Decker, 
withdrawn from the market for private reasons and 
aiso because the makers could see no future for it ; 
the Knabe, trading on an old-time and in part unde- 
served reputation, not admitted to the first rank of 
pianos save by a sentiment that kas attached itself to 
the old-time leaders, and the Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
carried down for lack of sufficient capital, mark the 
most important changes in the ranks of the highest 
grade pianos and iead to the query, ‘‘ What is there 
in the future for the high grade pianos?” 

Save in the case of the Knabe, which has not been 
withdrawn from the market, but holds no place in the 
trade beside the Steinway and the Chickering, the 
commercial side of the business has played the im- 
portant part. The Weber decline dates from the 
association of commercial pianos with it; Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger, with all the energy and ability 
of Mr, Gildemeester and the remarkable qualities of 
the piano, went to the wall for lack of sufficient capi- 
tai. The field of the Decker was restricted, though 
there was abundant capital to open up new avenues 
of distribution had the owners of the business been 
able to take advantage of the situation. 

They cre gone, however, and what is there for 
these that are left? 

This, a population of 70,000,000 of people, among 
whom musical culture is increasing, and who are to- 
day the most prosperous people in the world. The 
United States offers up a great cry for the best in 
everything. As musical culture spreads so will the 
demand for the best that the piano manufacturer can 
offer. The purely commercial piano can play no im- 
portant part in this situation, for the commercial 
piano, not cheap trash, goes to a different constitu- 
ency, though it may be, as its makers assert, the 
forerunner for better than it. Looking, then, from a 
certain standpoint, the future of the artistic piano 
appears to depend upon the musical development of 
the country. If the vogue of the poor instrument is 
to continue, if there is arrested development of gen- 
eral musical culture, then the outlook from that point 
is not bright. Such a condition cannot be maintained 
or even exist, for the thirst for musical knowledge is in- 
creasing rapidly, the understanding of music is broad- 
ening, our facilities for securing the best that will 
assist in that development are equal to our desires. 
Decidedly the coming generation is to exhibit a new 
love for and acquaintance with music, ard with that 
broader knowledge come the more artistic means of 
attaining the artistic end. 

The depressed condition of business has had its 
effectin unexpected quarters. Economy has becomea 
fad, and from the commercial view all artistic products 





have suffered. That condition will not be main-_ 
tained, for it is unnatural to the American people. 
It will pass as the hard times are passing, and there | 
will again be a demand for the best, pianos not ex- 
cepted. 

’ The day of the artistic piano is not over; on the 
contrary, a new day appears to be dawning. 

There is to be, however, a readjustment. The 
changing conditions of the past few years have 
proved the opportunity for some. The East no longer 
furnishes all the artistic pianos, for the West presents 
products that are marvels of artistic ensemble. How 
great a part the old-time makers will play against 
these newcomers is one of the problems the future 
willsolve. From a purely mercantile standpoint the 
Eastern products will probably not prevail ; from an 
artistic standpoint they will lead for some time to | 
come. The musical world may not be slow to recog- 
nize the claims of these Western instruments, in which | 
case the battle for supremacy will be fought on new | 
lines. 

We believe the country to-day is, as well as it can, | 
showing its appreciation for the best products of the 
piano makers. A fuller and more substantial ap- 
preciation time and improved business conditions 
will bring. 











Flechter Gets a Stay. 
ICTOR FLECHTER, the violin dealer under 
sentence of one year in the penitentiary for having in 
his possession the violin of the late Professor Bott, was 
granted on Monday last by Judge Beach, of the Supreme 
Court, a stay of execution of sentence, pending a decision 
by the Appellate Division of the court. 

Judge Beach's decision follows: 

People, &c., v. Flechter.—The only definite ideas the 
court has been able to glean from the voluminous record 
submitted have been suggested by the clear and cogent 
brief of the learned assistant to the district attorney; the 
list of numberless objections and exceptions, with excerpts 
from the evidence, handed up on behalf of the respond- | 
ent, without specification or argument, has proved con- 
fusing and comparatively useless. It will serve no desir- 
able purpose to here specify the untenable and doubtful 
exceptions. The question whether the instrument pro- 
duced on the trial was or was not identical with the one | 
taken from the prisoner when arrested, and present before | 
the police magistrate, seems to have been of supreme im- 
portance. If it was, the prosecution was weakened; if it 
was not, the defense met a like fate. The learned court 
selected and allowed in evidence over objection and excep- 
tion by the defense portions of a letter dated March 23, 
1896, written from Chicago by the witness Etler to his 
attorney. A part which went before the jury for consid- 
eration is in these words: ‘‘I have assisted Mr. Palmer, 
his able lawyer, with the best of my ability and have 
covered Mr. Flechter’s shortcomings of faking the violin 
toa Strad."” This declaration should not bind nor affect 
the prisoner in any way. If from the evidence the jury 
were inclined to believe the instrument in the police court 
was the one stolen, what could be more potent to induce 
a conclusion adverse to the prisoner than the declaration | 
strongly tending to show that he was using a simulated 
instrument for his trial and defense, and not the one which 
was before the magistrate? The learned court found that 
such action would be indicative of guilt. It is impossible 
to say whether the jury was or was not influenced by the 
statement, and it may not have direct bearing upon the 
isues, but it was most unfavorable to the defendant, and 1 
think erroneously admitted. In addition, the exceptions 
to the exclusion of questions asked on cross-examination 
of the experts on handwriting seem well taken. It was 
proper for the defense to make apparent to the jury, if 
possible, the fallibility of expert opinion. Motion for cer- 
tificate is granted 


Adolph Meyer Fails. 
REFERENCE is made in our Chicago letter 
this week to complications affecting Mr. Adolph | 

Meyer, of Omaha. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Meyer, who was formerly of the firm of Max Meyer & 
Brother, started business on his own account but a com- 
paratively short time ago, at which time he was given the 
agency for the Steinway piano. 

The particulars of his difficulties, so far as they have yet 
reached us, consist in the statement that on June 28 | 
he gave chattel mortgages, aggregating $8,590—one in | 
favor of Rose T. Meyer for $1,000, one to the [vers & Pond | 
Piano Company for $570, one to William Wallace for $190, | 
one to the Hamilton Organ Company for $215, and one to | 
the First National Bank for $1,615; and on June 24 he gave 
an additional mortgage for an amount which is not clearly 
defined in the report received by us just hefore going to 
press. 

According to Mr, Meyer’s letter heading, he was at the 
time of his failure representing Steinway, Knabe, Ivers & 








Pond, Vose, Briggs and Sterling, as well as the olian, 
Story & Clark, Sterling and Hamilton organs. No one in 
the East is able to advance any theory that will account for 
this sudden and unexpected collapse, and the full particu- 
lars will not bg obtainable for some time to come. 





Receiver Davenport's Statement. 
R. JOHN I. DAVENPORT, receiver for Keller 
Brothers & Blight, made the following report to the 

court last week showing the condition of the firm : . 





LIABILITIES. 

Accounts payable.........see++.sseesees eeeeees $6,897.60 

Dividends declared, credited to sundry individ- 
uals, as per ledger .......---ceeeereeeeeeeees 516.00 
Th nn cn tin ob eno ainsecesss sccepn+ Fee Shi 22,603.65 
Mortgage on factory property ............-+++0- 4,900.00 

CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 
WSOC GE NEE So SoS eee ce cccesecces $24,528.13 
PRM c40 ken one ortenss eeece es - 09,445.38 
ASSETS. 

Inventory at factory—Pianos and parts in proc- 
ess, supplies, &C.......cccccocceeces sseecee $10,738.15 
Machinery, fixtures, engine, boiler and tools..... 1,843.10 
Factory property and buildings.... . ...---«+-++ 6,000.00 

Pianos shipped from factory from May 1 to 238, 
not charged on the books.............--++:: 2,761.00 
Accounts receivable as per ledger...............+. 1,1244.62 
| ae eer Cocrecccocess $35,586.87 


This shows a deficit now of $23,858.51. This, of course, 


| is bound to shrink at least 50 per cent., and shows now 


that there is a possible settlement in the future of about 20 
cents on the dollar. 





Different Court Proceedings. 
T the hour of going to press Judge Beach of the 
Supreme Court was hearing a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a temporary receiver of the Muehlfeld & Haynes 
Piano Company. At the meeting of the creditors last Tues- 
day the legality of the holding of the meeting came up and 
the matter was referred to the court. No decision has 
been rendered as yet. 





* 2 
The Stuyvesant Piano Company went into court yesterday 
on motion to allow the payment of certain bills, by the 
receiver. Case still on. 
In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of Tur Musica, Courier were : 
E. W. Furbush, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
A. M. Wright, Manufacturers Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
A. O. Mueller, Julius Bauer & Co,, Chicago, III. 
E.R. Riley, White Plains, N. Y. 
J. E. Hunt, Pawling, N. Y. 
W. O. Hoyt, Danbury, Conn. 
J. H. Leonard, J. H. Leonard & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Frank W, Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 
I. N. Camp, Estey & Camp, Chicago, III. 
A. B. Clinton, New Haven, Conn. 
H. C. Gilbert, Gardner & Zellner, Los Angeles, Cal. 
F. A. Pelton, Boston, Mass. 
L. Leiter, Leiter Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
L. Kurtzmann, C. Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Rachofsky, Rachofsky, Davis & Co., Durango, Cal. 
Mr. Dayforth, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
A. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass. 
E. S. Votey, Farrand & Votey Organ Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 
R. S. Howard, J. & C. Fischer, New York. 
G. P. Bent, Chicago, Ill. 
J. White, Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 
Chas. H. Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 


| N.Y. 








Weser Brothers. 
T can be reiterated that for recent desirable im- 
provements in pedal mechanism Weser Brothers, whose 


| factory is at 522 to 528 West Forty-third street, stand at 


the head. And their ideas are valuable. The Weser 
pianos are full of modern inventions which make them 


| easy sellers. So many talking points are advantageous 


in an argument. 








HE meeting of Chase & Smith, Syracuse, was held 
on Friday last, June 26, at the office of the com- 
pany, at which time an offer of 50 cents on the dollar 
was made to the creditors. As this settlement was 
not accepted by the majority, the meeting was ad- 
journed until July 1, pending a further investigation 
of their affairs, at which time it is expected a satis- 
factory arrangement will be made whereby the firm 
wili continue as a stock organization, as predicted in 
THE Musica Courier of June 17. 
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THE MUSICAL 
has taken every means to prevent fires in his factories, 
and although carrying insurance the rate is much reduced. 

Echo of the Brerett-Bent Suit. 


The keys of a piano, responding to the touch of a master hand, sent 
volumes of music galloping through the lower end of the Monadnock 
Building at noonto-day. Such harmonious sounds in the big build- 
ing were quickly noted by the occupants of three or four floors, and 
there was a general movement to find the musician. He was found 
in the person of L. M. French in Judge Showalter’s court room. 

The music was a portion of Judge Bond's exhibit before the court 
in the argument on the alleged infringement of a patent piano device 
of the Everett Piano Company enabling a player to imitate the 
music of a harp, guitar, mandolin or banjo, and Musician French 
gave an imitation of all the instruments, winding up with «a negro 

| song to a banjo as accompaniment. 
| Judge Showalter isa Kentuckian, and when the rollicking negro 
song and the twang ofa banjo rang out in the court room he kept 
————— | time with his pencil, and never frowned when the audience gave the 
CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. | player a round of applause, and he even permitted an encore. 
ee , 226 Wabash Avenue, June 27, 1896. | The above is from the /ourna/ of last evening, and is 
REDIT constitutes a large part of the capital of merely a reminder that the Everett-Bent suit is not done 
the world, but there should be just as sound a basis for yet and it may not be for a couple of years, and will 
for credit as is necessary for asoundcurrency. There was | not be settled in any event until next October. 
. ity etrenchment in this respect 
never a better opportunity for retrenchme t pec Sold Out and Gone Home. 


than now, in lieu of four, eight, twelve and sixteen months, 
with perhaps a tacit understanding that even this time | There is no longer a piano store at 165 Wabash avenue, 
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cago this week on a buying expedition. He reports prog- 
ress and says the company will have finished pianos in 
August. Their official opening will occur September 9. 

Mr. N. M, Crosby, representing the Bradbury piano and 
the other interests of Mr. F. G. Smith, was in the city, and 
is still in the West. 

Mr. John A, Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, of Boston, was here, and left for a Western 
tour, to include Kansas City and Denver. He will return 
next week to Chicago. 

Mr. Carl Hoffman passed through here on his way home 
from the East. He visited both New York and Boston. 
His Leavenworth store is closed, Kansas City being now 


| his headquarters. 


| Worth, Tex., was in Chicago this week. 


might be extended by renewals. Business might be made Mr. Rintelman and Mr. Reimann are both out of the busi- | 


safer by limiting the time to not to exceed six months, with | ness, and Mr. Hulett, representing Mr. Jacob Doll, has 
a full understanding that when notes are due they must be | in one way and another closed out the entire stock, which 
paid. Such a course might possibly reduce, temporarily consisted of 56 pianos, and leaves for the East at 
at least, the volume of business, but only for a short time, | once. As a sequel Mr. I. N, Reed (no relative of the or- 
as dealers would adapt themselves to the changed con- | iginal Reeds) will have a stock of Doll pianos (whatever 
ditions and induce their customers to buy on longer pay- | name they may go under) at 827 Wabash avenue. Mr. 
ments ‘Reed also carries bicycles and mantles. Some people may 

The temptation for the dealer to make sales on long time | be smart enough to run three different lines of business at 
and small payments is greatly increased by the easy terms | once, but as a rule one is about enough; and the piano 
allowed by the manufacturer, and it is almost impossible | business ought to keep a small army busy just now to 
to believe that pianos could ever be disposed of on the | make a success of it. 
terms which have been reported to us as actual transactions. Mr. Bent Away. 

bmagpne © faster placing 6 pane te Ot Spc morgan oe . Mr. Geo. P. Bent, wife and daughter, are on their way 
customer and waiting for the first payment for six or eight “ be S. 5 collins nn iil Rieilinds 
months. Is there another business that would submit to bo Bnenpa on spanens San, pratt mpage gtaty af 

after also, and although not intending to be away more 


suc ;? Pianos may be luxuries, but they are neces- | og 4 he 
7 panes ere ee y 1 than two months Mr. Bent means to visit all the principal 
sities as well for those who want them. s 

places, and three local expositions. 


It is an old saying that every cloud has a silver lining, 
and it may be that the present condition of the trade may A Failure. 
be the means of improving its methods. Should this be The news came here on Tuesday last, too late to even 
the case the business depression will not be an unmixed | telegraph, that the stock of goods of Mr. Adolph Meyer, 
evil. of Omaha, Neb., was in the sheriff's hands. The claims 
Another C. C. O. Co. reported are for $3,500 on a chattel mortgage, and $1,615 
The Chicago Cottage Organ Company has incorporated | © 4 Teal estate mortgage. What the amount of the 
the Chicago Cabinet Organ Company with a small capital , #5S¢ts and liabilities are has not been ascertained, but the 
and three members of its own company as incorporators. #5S¢ts are supposed to be small. 
This was done simply to forestall another concern, which Story & Clark. 
was preparing to do business under the same title. 


anatine title. Br. Catte had no ereeeen of interfering the manufacture of the now celebrated piano which bears 

with it only so far as to prevent business complications, its name. This being the case during the depression sug- 

aston easy to see might arise from the similarity of gests the inquiry as to what may be the outcome when 
; the expected good times arrive. 


That New Organ Concern Bought a New Factory Building. 


Mr. Joseph Dobbs, who is one of the incorporators of the 
new American Cabinet Organ Company, was in the office | the purchase of a brick factory for the sum of $30,000. 
this week and informs us that the capital stock of the com- | The plant is 40x110, four stories, and has a gas well and 
pany has been fixed at $15,000 The names of the incor- | aj] the necessary machinery. Mr. John R. Brown, the 
porators are Mr. H. Gaber, who is a capable and ingen- | president and manager, informs us that the premises are 
ious organ maker; Mr. Joseph Dobbs and Mr. Thomas D. paid for. 

Stewart. They have secured temporary quarters on Blue 
Island avenue, near Sixteenth street, but expect to secure 
more favorable quarters very quickly. 


Not All Dead Yet. 

The people who are gullible, and those willing to gull 
them. 

It now transpires that one J. T. Hiler has been work- 
ing the good people of Maquoketa, Ia., for small sums of 
money, representing himself as connected with Lyon & 
Healy, and from all accounts he has been doing the same 
thing in other parts of the West for two years at least. 
His principal plan was to sell sheet music, collect the 
money, and promise that it would be sent by Lyon & Healy. 


Increasing the Insurance. 


The proposed increase in the insurance premium caused 
by an ordinance recently passed in this city is thus com- 
mented on by Mr. W. W. Kimball: 

“IT should not like to speak conclusively without a fuller 
knowledge of the subject than I now have, but I think the 
step is unwise. The people cannot stand a heavier burden 
than they now have. Still, I should like to know the con- 
dition of the companies. It may be they are forced to 
take the step. If they are, it is their misfortune. In any 
event it seems to be the misfortune of the property owners, Personals. 
for I do not see that they will have any recourse in the Mr. Gustav Ad. Anderson, of the Anderson & Newton 
matter. In general terms I do not see why the companies | Piano Company, of Van Wert, Ohio, was a visitor to Chi- 


have disposed of quite a quantity, and to have aggre- 
gated quite an amount of money. 





| 
| 


The Burdett Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., announces | 


Mr. Warren Cvllins, of Collins & Armstrong, of Fort 
He says the 
newly incorporated Southern Piano and Organ Company, 
of Fort Worth, is doing a good business in a purely whole- 
sale way in Texas and the Indian Territory. The concern 
represents the Conover piano, the Chicago Cottage organ, 
and some other lines which he did not mention, The 
members of the incorporation are all experienced niusic 
men. 

Prof. D. E, Gardner, of Platteville, Wis., was one of 
our visitors. Professor Gardner is very successful with 
the line of pianos and organs he handles, mostly the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company's instruments. 


A Violin Machine. 
HERE is a violin maker in this city who has an 
altogether new theory in regard to this instrument, 
and one so new that it is totally at variance with the 
general impression. It is that there is no accident or luck 
in the superior tone of a violin, but that they can be made 
of a given tone one after the other with perfect assurance. 
It has been asserted that a good honest violin maker may 
turn out fifty specimens of his best work, and yet only a 
few of these prove to be first-class instruments. The his- 
tory of famous masters in the art would seem to bear out 
this assertion. 

H. W. Oakes, who has been making violins in this city 
for eighteen months, and elsewhere for nearly twice as 
many years, brushes all this away like a mouldy cobweb, 
and says he can insure a first-class instrument every time, 
and that there is no secret about it. 

** The trouble about all the makers is that they do all their 
work by rule of thumb and by the eye. I make mine by 
mathematical rules. Once having attained a certain per- 
fection I can duplicate that result with mathematical 


| accuracy.”’ 
By actual facts and figures the piano business of this | + 
It will only be necessary for the new concern to adopt | concern has steadily increased each month since it began | 


** And the tone ?"’ 

‘‘The tone follows as a matter of course. It must. 
Now, there used to be secrets in the art, of course. It 
was long before anyone could turn out an instrument 
that could compete with the old Cremonas. First, they 
thought the secret of the latter's superiority lay in the 
varnish, and many years were spent in attempts to find 
out that secret. They found it out at last, or rather, that it 


| was no secret. They discovered that the cabinet makers 


of Cremona used the same varnish as Stradivari used. 
Then they thought the secret must be in the wood, and 
for some time they pinned their confidence to that. They 
took extraordinary pains to get just such resonance and 
tone, and even took the wood from a fine violin and put it 
with other wood, but with all their efforts they made as 


many failures as successes. 


‘‘ Now, Stradivari used the same material for the whole 
of the 800 violins he made, and yet the good violins were 
the accident. ‘ Only fifty of all he made turned out to be 
good instruments, and yet you call him a master." 

** Are there any violins comparable with these fifty ?*’ 

“Certainly. Within the last fifty years just as good 


| violins have been made as have ever been made,’ 


It is asmall fraud on each individual, but he is said to | 


** But age has something to do with tone?" 

“Undoubtedly, provided the violin is played on. It 
might lie a century, and if not used would not improve 
at all, Violins are like everything else in the world; they 
have their birth, their growth, maturity, and decline. I 
would say that at about 75 a violin would be at its best. 
I know that after 100 years they begin to lose their power, 








should demand a 5 per cent. increase when they are taxed 
but 2, if that is the reason for the move. If the added 5 
per cent. finds its explanation in the ordinance lately 
passed by the city council it would seem that a 2 per cent. 
tax or addition would be sufficient to recoup the companies 
for the part they have to do in affording protection to the 
property of the city.” 
One of the largest manufacturing concerns in this city is 
now carrying all its own risks, which, with the proper 
facilities for extinguishing fires and extra pean At THE ippeccal? steps tt 
Seems to be not only the proper check to extortion on the — 
part of insurance companies but a measure of real econ- THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
omy. Just think of the enormous amount of property de- HENKY STREET, CHICAGO. 
Stroyed by fire each year, all of which might be saved by | 
proper precaution. 
Mr. Steger is one of the wise ones in this respect. He | 


PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINHATL 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATL. 








CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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and finally become comparatively worthless, so far as tone 
is concerned."’ 

“And how, in making an instrument, are you so con- 
fident what its tone will be, Mr. Oakes ?"’ 

** By this little machine here,'’ he replied, pointing to 
a machine that had the appearance of a little turning !athe. 
“If you take one of my violins and mark it into small 
squares, you will find the thickness corresponds in each cor- 
responding square. This machine will show the difference, 
if it is only the thickness of a piece of gold leaf. I spent 
twenty years studying the defects of violins, and how to 
remedy them, before I made one. Then I got down to 
mathematical nicety, and I made this machine to insure it. 

“Why, here is a shop violin, costing $1.50, that I have 
worked on for experiment. Because of its correction of 
tone it is now worth from $50 to $100.”’ 

‘How many violins could you make in a year?"’ 

“I could make about one first-class one a month; say 
ten in the course of a year, and if I disposed of that num- 
ber in Seattle I should be contented and happy.”’ 

‘If they should all prove to be good ?’’ was hazarded. 

“There is noif. They would be mathematically perfect, 
and the tone would speak for itself, straight to the heart 
of those who know music.'’"—Seat¢le Post-/ntelligencer. 





Music’s Tribute to “Crown” Pianos 
and Organs. 


HEN music sang her first sweet lays, 

In our fair planet's early days, 
She searched the world the whole year long 
For instrument to voice her song. 
Vain was her quest, naught could she find 
In touch with her celestial mind, 
Until at last she hovered o’er 
A “Crown,” she ne’er had spied before. 
She lightly touched the answering keys, 
As fay-bells, kissed by summer breeze : 
Then louder swelled the sweet refrain 
Like some triumphant siren’s strain : 
Then paused, enraptured at the sound 
That after centuries she had found. 
‘** Now,” sighed she, ‘‘ is my soul at rest, 
Since I have found myself expressed. 
To ‘Crown’ pianos, organs, too, 
I pay this tribute, 'tis their due. 
Their staunch and beauteous cases hold 
The soul of Music, erst untold.” 
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~Mr. Thos. 8S, Knight, employed as man for the Tway 
Piane Company, will sail for Europe on July 4, to be absent until 
September 1. 
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f «The M. Steinert & Bons Co., the great New 
England firm of piano dealers, has 
recently taken the BRAUMULLER 
PIANO for its extensive territory. 


The Seese French Piano and Organ Co., the 
great Southwestern piano house, 
has sold the BRAUMULLER PIANO 
for years and recommends them, 
What is satisfactory to such leading 
concerns should be to any dealer. 
Call on us and examine the 


BRAUMULLER, 
402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City, 
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Boston OFFICE THE MUSICAL coum | 
17 Beacon Street, June 27, 1896. 


USINESS has dropped from dull to duller this 

week, One or two retail warerooms report that they 

are doing better than last year at this time, but the ma- 

jority of the dealers preserve a discreet silence when the 
word business is mentioned. 

The demand has been, whenever there has been any de- 
mand at all, for pianos at reduced rates; that is, the cus- 
tomer expected to get a high priced piano at a smaller sum 
than the regular price on account of the dull times. 

At one wareroom they have sold all their square pianos 
excepting two, and they had a big room full of them. 

*e 2 # 

The new Style 96 of the Emerson Piano Company is 
proving to be a fine selling instrument. Orders for it have 
come in from all quarters, and one day this week the com- 
pany received an order for 48 to be sent to one firm. 

This piano is made in mahogany, oak and walnut, is 
small in size and only one style of case. 

The style of the case is Colonial, which seems to be the 
newest and latest idea. 

**2# &# # 

Mr. Henry L. Mason reached home from Europe on Satur- 
day after just four weeks’ absence, having sailed on the St. 
Paul May 20 and arrived back on the St. Louis June 20. 

Upon reaching England he went immediately t.- London 
for a week, then to Amsterdam and Leyden, being three 
days in the two places, Paris three days, then back to Lon- 
don until the time of sailing. 

Mr. Mason found business in a most flourishing con- 
dition on that side of the water. Everything is favorable 
for a further extension of the business of Mason & Hamlin 
in Europe, the agents are delighted with both the piano 
and organ, and the outlook for the future is a bright one. 

In London Mr. Mason spent the greater part of the time 
with Metzler & Co. talking business. He found it rather 
amusing to have tea served in the office at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon during a serious business interview. 

Unlike the majority of European travelers Mr. Mason 
says that he returned with more money than he took away 
with him. 

The following is an interview with Mr. Mason in regard 
to Mr, Sieveking. He said: 

Q. ‘‘ Did you see Mr. Sieveking while abroad ?” 

A. ‘* Yes, I spent three days in Paris with him, Or 
rather not in Paris, but at Le Raincy, a small town just 
outside of Paris, where he has a cottage which he rents 
from a Parisian, who cannot occupy it on account of ill 
health. The cottage is beautifully situated, with fine views, 
large grounds many acres in extent, and is surrounded 
with a high wall, so that access to the place is had only 
through a gate that is kept locked against intruders. 

‘There Mr. Sieveking has a piano, a bed and a table ; 
that is about all the furniture. In a smaller cottage on the 


and garden. Luncheon and dinner are taken at a village 
restaurant. 

‘* Sieveking practices all the time, does nothing but play 
and study, with Tad for a companion." 

Q. ‘*What did he say about leaving America so sud- 
denly?” 

A. “There was not one word said about it. 1 went to 
see him and to talk about the future, not the past. But I 
am convinced he had some good and excellent reason for 
the course he took.” 

Q. ‘ Did he play for you?” 

A. ‘Yes; he played -the greater part of the time, de- 
lightful things that he had been practicing—concertos, 
sonatas, all sorts of things. One, a concerto by Moszkow- 
ski, he says is the most difficult thing he ever played, but 
he played it finely. You know he has such strength in his 
hands and can stretch eleven notes. He is an athlete, has 
superb health, and now that he realizes the enormousness 
of the future before him has settled down to hard work.” 

Q. ‘He is a very young man, is he not?” 

A. ‘‘Only 28. He speaks six languages—French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Dutch and English—and is a clever, 
well informed man.” 


Q. ‘Is he to play the Mason & Hamlin piano next sea- 
son?” 
A. “Yes; he will come over in the fall and play our 


piano next winter, 
mense success in this country. 
big, strong fellow, and with his fine 
great enthusiasm in his audiences.” 


* *# # # 


and I predict that he will make an im- 
He has magnetism, is a 
playing will rouse 


The following letter to the New England Piano Company 
is one of their late testimonials 
* Boston, Mass., February 1, 1896. 
“The New England grand piano used for the St. James’ 
Church concert was very satisfactory, both in quality and 
volume of tone, with sufficient power to accompany a body 
of 250 voices. Avucusto Rorout, 
‘* Vocal Professor at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, Mass.” 
Mr. Booker Wasaington, the principal of the Tuskogee 
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MANUFACTURED 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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IT IS IN THE WORDING 


That the Worth of a Diploma Depends. 


READ BELOW WHAT IS SAID IN TH# 
ONE FOR “CROWN” PIANOS. 


It is the Strongest of Any Given to a Piano Manufacturer. 
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Tle WUCES COURT COMMISSION 
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BALANCED SCALE; FOR EASY AMD ELASTIK TOUCH; FOR SUPERIOR ACTION, WELL KEOU- 
LATED, AND WITH EXCELLENT REPEATING QUALITY, AND FOR BEST MATERIALS 
AMD WORKMANSHIP EMPLOYED. THE “AMERICAN MANUAL” DESCAVES SPECIAL, 
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School, who has just had a degree conferred upon him by 
Harvard College, called at the New England Company's 
warerooms with his daughter the other day, and selected a 
piano for use during the summer. 

Among the customers who “dropped in” to the new 
warerooms was a gentleman from South America who pur- 
chased a handsome piano which he will have sent to his 


home. even 


Among the recent sales made by A. H. Stuart & Co. was 
two of their fine Circassian walnut, which were purchased 
by Mr. Paul Goodrich and his brother. These gentlemen 
are well known as bicycle manufacturers and nickel platers, 
being located at No, 3 Appleton street. They have recent- 
ly erected fine new houses in Alston, and the two pianos 
are just alike, with all the up to date improvements of the 
“Stuart.” Messrs, Goodrich said they ‘had visited nearly 
all the warerooms with an expert pianist from New York, 
after which they decided that the ‘‘ Stuart” was the piano 
for them. 

Mr, Stuart says his sales have far exceeded his expecta- 
tions, especially through the month of June, and many 
valuable agencies have been established throughout New 
England. 





CGorgeousness in Pianos. 

HERE was a time when a piano was a piano, 
and that was the end of it. In other words, there 
was about as much variety in pianos, outwardly speaking, 
as there was in fence posts or railroad ties. The Gase was 
rosewood or mahogany. It had serpentine molding 
around it or else it didn’t. It had carved legs or angular 

ones. You could pay your money and take your choice. 
But the time came whes people had more money and 
more choice, too. They had white and gold music rooms, 
in which the old rosewood standby seemed so out of har- 
mony that even its music wasn’t appreciated. Then they 
began gilding the cases and making them of curly maple 
and other light woods. Finally a piano began to . + re- 
garded not only as a musical instrument, but as a piece of 
furniture, to be as carefully fitted into its surroundings as 

a chair or a table or hangings. 

> But this wasn't all. There were possibilities in a piano 
which chairs and tables did aot possess; possibilities of 
decoration the most artistic and costly. In Europe great 
artists did not scorn to devote their talents to the decora- 
tion of a piano case any more than they would have re- 
fused to fresco the walls of a music room. A few of 
America’s money kings went to Europe for their piano 
cases, had them brought to New York, and then put 
American mechanism, the piano proper, inside of them. 


Your Best Friends 


Improve with acquaintance and don’t 

wear out. That's the case with 
WEAVER ORGANS. 

The dealers who have handled them 

longest have the highest opinion of 








them, 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 





The imported exterior was better than anything that could 
be had on this side of the water, just as the American in- 
terior was unequaled in Europe. 

The $50,000 Marquand piano is the most expensive in- 
strument in this country. The case was designed by 
Alma Tadema and executed by Poynter. It is a grand 
piano, with a solid ebony case inlaid with ivory and lapis 
lazuli. The cover and the panels have exquisitely painted 
scenes representing Greek maidens dancing to the accom- 
paniment of ancient musical instruments. The work isa 
masterpiece of delicate technic and poetic imagination, 
and is as valuable artistically as any other design from 
Alma Tadema’'s brush. However, there were not many 
people who cared enough about having a fine piano to pay 
$50,000 for it. And the voyage was an awkward and dan- 
gerous trip, too, for anything so delicate and yet so un- 
wieldy. Consequently Mr. Marquand continued to oc- 
cupy his position of pre-eminence in the piano case mat- 
ter, and there was no one to crowd him out of it. 

One of the members of ‘‘a reigning family'’ in New 
York came next to Mr. Marquand, perhaps, but he was 
rather a long way behind. His piano case was imported 
from France at acost of about $25,000, and it was a 
beauty. Steinway & Sons, in whose warehouse the 
case was fitted with an interior, slept considerably better 
when that piano had gone home. It was wonderfully 
carved, with garlands hanging free from the body of the 
instrument, and there were panels exquisitely painted by 
Kammerer, of Paris. The case, aside from the painted 
panels, was covered with cream white enamel, and the 
piano was in every respect worthy of the position it now 
occupies in one of New York's most famous houses. 

Although there are not many people who are willing to 
spend even as much as $25,000 on a piano, there has 
nevertheless been a wonderful change in the way Ameri- 
cans buy pianos. Special cases, that is, cases designed to 
order and with reference to the room in which a piano is 
to stand, are the rule now, and not the exception, among 
people of wealth. 

‘‘Why,"’ said a member of Steinway & Sons, ‘‘ there 
is scarcely a house belonging to New York's four 
hundred which does not contain a piano in a specially de- 
signed case. So great has become the demand for these 
elaborate and artistic cases that we have engaged our own 


designers, trained in Europe, in order to do the work here |_ 


in New York for which we formerly had to send abroad. 
Not only that, but some of the best artists are becoming 
interested in piano decoration. Here, for instance, are 
photographs of a case we made not long ago. Who do 
you think did those panels? E. H. Blashfield !’’ 

The photographs showed the different sides of a grand 
piano, carved and gilded, and having four painted panels, 
representing pastoral, military, dramatic and sacred music. 
The cover had a circular painting representing the music 
of mythological Greece. It cost the neat little sum of 
$8,000. It appears that people who own these special 
cases feel a prejudice against having the beauties of the 
instrument reproduced in the papers. They guard them 
with a jealous eye, probably lest some one should copy 
the design for use in manufacturing cheaper instruments. 





This prejudice explained the careful way in which certain 
photographs were drawn from under lock and key and | 
exhibited. 
‘Here are some photographs (taking them from a | 
locked drawer) of which only one set was made from the | 
negative, lest in some way they should get out. That is 





one of the most beautiful pianos we have ever made.’’ 
It was a splendid instrument, heavy and solid, with 
elaborate carving and inlaid with mother of pearl. 

*‘And here (showing some more pictures) is a piano 
which has quite a history. It is the one we made for our 
World’s Fair exhibit. After the close of the exposition we 
brought it back to New York, and finally where do you 
think it went? Downon Henry street! You remember 
the great East Side event of the marriage of the daughter 
of H. Cohen? Well, Mr. Cohen bought this piano as a 
wedding present forthe bride. Here isa piano (producing 
another photograph) which lies at the bottom of the ocean 
now. It was on Mr. Vanderbilt’s yacht the Alva. It is 
pure Empire, you see.” 

Quite naturally the rage for Empire furnishing brought 
about an epidemic of pianos in that style, but they are 
varied by Chippendales, and Colonials, and white enam- 
eled ones. The warerooms contain many pianos which, 
although not designed to order, are yet destined to fit into 
particular surroundings. There was one beautiful case off 
the period of Louis XIV., enameled in white and deco- 
rated with bunches of musical instruments tied with float- 
ing ribbons of pale blue. Over the centre of the keyboard 
was an exquisite miniature of Mozart. 

In passing the long rows of regular concert grand pianos 
the reporter noticed on one of thema card with Melba’s 
name and Paris address. She had chosen it just before 
leaving New York. Another one had a still more interest- 
ing inscription, for when the lid was raised there was dis- 
closed three lines of pencil writing on the gilded ‘‘ plate ”’ 
inside. The first one was: 

‘* This piano is a marvel."’ 

It was followed by Paderewski’s signature and the date. 
He selected the piano for a friend in Italy. Musicians, it 
appears, do not spend their money on elaborate cases. 
They select a good toned instrument, and the plain rose- 
wood or mahogany case is good enough for them. The 
curly maple has quite lost its popularity, by the way. If 
one wants a light wood he can be accommodated in a 
white mahogany. There is nothing, however, for the 
average buyer to compare with the old-fashioned woods 
while for the: exceptional buyer there are the special de 
signers ready to make him a case which no one can 


















































duplicate. 
Among the people in this country who have pianos de 
luxe are Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbili, George Gould, Sir 


Donald Smith, of Canada; Mrs. George Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Thomas Scott, Mr. Wm. E. D. Stokes, Mr. 
George $M. Pullman and Mrs. James L. Flood.—Sunday 
Sun. 
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THERE 
ARE 
OTHERS. ———ma 


Don't think for a moment that 
there are only one or two makes of 
Piano Actions worthy of attention. 
Such an impression is fallacious. 

Manufacturers have proven the 
reliability in workmanship, touch 
and durability of several makes of 
Actions which can be used with 
satisfaction in the highest grade in- 
struments, 

Roth & Engelhardt of St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., are making a splendid 
Action, Investigate their qualities. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 
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MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GHO. PP. BENT. 
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ORGANS. | | 





t 
The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the - 
market. : 
COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STBEET, CHICAGO. 7 
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LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
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: | ENGL | MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
noses ’ Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
r eur’ amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
h we 
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oe Vp S "UJ NEW ENGLAND PIANO Go.,” “*89587"=". 
+hter LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
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eens THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


+ Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the effice. 
Send for Catalegue.—amli 


iid 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicage, Ili. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


} MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
ble FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp ror Our New CaTaLocur, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—— MADE BY — 
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PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NWHVY YORE. 


Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OBRIOAGO. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 
‘ NEW YORK WAREROOMS; 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS; 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME WAME, 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS wure and are stil) the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk N. J, LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mra LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here ia 
the United States, but also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding al! 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds ef Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


——THE— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
wavy’ YORE. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..”, 4 





PLAN os. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








LACELTON BROTHERS 
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—tt+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.>—?4e— 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





Eetablieshed in 1849. 


EMERSON 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE, 


Prices Moderate and Terms © -asonable. 
Every Instrument ¢uliy Warranted. 











WLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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should end to us for our our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORGAN CO.,* 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA, 





EU PHONIBA. 
Self-Playing 
Harmonica, 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 






Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
“ ney oy 


LEIP: 
Prisdeich- Listrasse 11, 
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NEWARK, N. 4, 
95 FIFTH AVENUE |817 BROAD STREET,|1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE [267 WABASH AVENUE.|1000 WALNUT STREET. p 


Address all —, te Prineipal ee 774 FULTON aescucnin een N.Y. % 


NEW YORK: 


ZLeLOLereLoree es 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAQO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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**Fafonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar ¢ -nstruction 
The ‘‘Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
pleyiny circles. Sole Mfgr, 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


ISAAC [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


«| VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St , Bast River 
NEW YORE. 














World's Colempbinn Exposition, 
Cacoge, 3 — —hgpemaeee Violas 
jo lonc: 


JOHN FRIEDRICH ww Bro., Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioww Maxers & REPAIRERS 


Importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealer 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





INCORPORATED 1695 






PACTORY & OFFICE 





(OTe @ PEACH STs 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS. = ORGANS, 


LP LP 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 





i 5 





President. : 
with the Trade 
EB. A. COLE, : 
Secretary. solicited. 


ED 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely : P 
equipped in the world, and our facilities aes be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


36 East Hath St, «222%. New York City 
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HAMMACHERE) 


PIANO» ORGAN 9 


MATERIALS / 


aN SS 


Wo 
onl ; CuTALoe 





apene UPON)2 
eCAPPLICATION. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: oranos 


FPARIBAULT, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MANuFAcTuRERS, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Exvizasetn Street.) 


WASLE & CO., =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER 8T., Naw WoR=z.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


G. CHEV REL, 


and Maker Artistic Mi 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposirion, 168) 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANO®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR ama De Far 


WILLIAW TORK & BRO., Agents for United States cn and Canada, 2¢ 7 reg ARREN st. NEW YoRK; 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MAN mn poner J OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


























113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Established 1852. 


RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED, VOIGT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR rw ORGAN 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


7H. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


£62) Libs Si/ 
YW ARS ae ° 


¢ 
BE SAC ‘ORY &. 


wr ee, 
NEW YORK. 


 & W fiance \ a im 
INE PIANO is 
LYON, POTTER & O0., Western mats = 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHERMAN, CLAY & OO. Pacific Coat EDIUM 6 


HOTSOO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & 00., Southwestere hehe, ST. LOUIS, M 
M. STEINEST & SONG 00, Now Ragland igents in. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: | 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


Warerooms : 








you CANT BEAT THIS pry, 











BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Wareroomse and Factory, 282-298 1 i zh Ave. and 5650 West 29th 8t., 


NEW YORE. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0.'3 PIANOS, 


Established 1630. Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and a 


ere grrr 


eg Re ge fig og Tm Fo 
land, Odie; Main Street, “ia” 


Boy 6 Eriiteiad aoe eee gag > gael 


é. FACTORIES | Boston, Mass 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, “sew vor” 
Us NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 


116 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & 


SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


BROCE SBsTsaHM NWN. YF. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warereoms : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave. 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 





THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


0" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PLANO C0., 


ng Stark & Strack Piane Ce., 














“ The Removed to 
— 249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
7pe. CHICAGO, ILL. 








R. W. Tanner & Son Me-ce 


MANUFACTURE 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SAI.ESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON 8T., 
» EsXs. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
PUNO PLATES = 1» 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and lith Street, 
SEW YORK. 





THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


















Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D'Honneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy: 


CHICAGO. 










Stail Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


.184th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 


FRANCIS CONNOD, ors 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 48D STREET. 








THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found -nly in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 

IT GIVE . YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out interior a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE WER IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAV "LBR without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. £., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD woop, 









bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 







best English Gut, 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-Mar kneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 





Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sang St., 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


KRANICH ; BACH On * rec uprien 


. PIANOS. 


» 

Awaré at the United States Cen- 

1876, and are admitted to be the most 

te Ae. Guaranteed for 

years. g@"1 rated Catalogue ished on applica- 
tien. Prices ble. Terms f bi 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 288 te 245 E. 284 St., New York. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Bet ween 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 


POLLTER’S TROMBONES 




















Are Worid-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 


. The trombones of the 
frm ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co., 


con 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
gel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
leasing construction, purity of 
easy and even speaking in 
es sure 


slide. 
USTAV HEROLD, 
Royal Prussian Sta ff Oboist 
retired), 


formerly trombone she er at the 
ad Academy of Music of 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as epectalty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


“ures Tubes, Oe. Guenkoqes en ammnad. 








JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 280 Rast 80th 8t., Wow Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Pifth Ave. Cathedral, N. x 
4 manuals; St. e's Ch. 

of % 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 
4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch, ‘Si 4 iB Seustize Taber. 


Philadel hia, 8 Tristt Ch. 
ape seo, b; Christ Ch. 












New Grieane. 8; poe 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 








re S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER- SCHWANDER & SON, 
PaRIs AND NEw YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - New YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YORK FacTorRy: 8&8, 90, 9 Lincoln Ave. 


PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Strest, Besten, Mass. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL &GRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBW YoREZB. . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS avo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 














Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrvonRyYtTron, COonwWM. 








SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Te nna DIANO 


PINILADELP/T/A. PA. 


| A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
IRESPECT\ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 








Uprights ana 
-. Grands. 


E iF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 








One of the greatest estab- 
{ lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 

application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 

CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 
FOR BAND and ORO DSTRHRA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Street, New York. 




















WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





The... 
Celebrated 


Jone UNEXCELLED. 
fnisa PeRrect. 
Send for 
Illustrated 


Catalogue 


athe 





(Gordon Mandolin. 


From 
$5.00 
to 


$75.00 
& 





Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





Wood and Metal. 


ORGAN PIPEs. 


‘'\' Flue and Reed. i " 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


Voice or Unveoiced. 





PIPrse ORGAN MATIHNIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c 


All guaranteed strictly first class. 





SAMUEL PIENCE. 


Established 1847. 


READING, MASS. 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 


Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com 
pieteness = this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproac hed i in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon applic ation 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ; the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and § rings are acknow!edged to be the best quality ob* able 

Some of the many Specialties I ‘Represent : E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 


Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET Paris (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OEZLICAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, III. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Straube Pianos. 


~~ MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL 


¢ PHA 
PIANOS 


For 57 years - made on honor—sold on merit 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 




















The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 





WRITE FoR CATALOGUE 











KURTZMANW 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 596 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, .™. ¥. 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musical Instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RAGLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Perveyors to first-class memory and other or 
chestras Illustrate 4 rice list free of charge 
Tne “Stowasser” petreane ents enjoy especial 


favor among artists by reason of their sr and tone 





as well as their elewant and correct sty 
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STHINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 















FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 


215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, IL 









PIANO 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ALEFrRED DOLGE a2 SONn 


—>- HIGHEST AWARD eo 


——_ OB 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, 


hut Abid 


produced by their patent 








G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


110-112 East 13th Street. NEW YORE. 








SBA 
PIANOS 
AND 


STORY 


& 
ORGANS. 


CLARK = 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. 








STARR PRN 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


a 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


INDIAN A. 















RICHMOND, 


